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The working classes of France have always been 
courageous experimentalists in social politics. They 
have been the willing instruments of many dreamers, 
and have ranged themselves under all kinds of fanci 
ful banners. Poor St. Simon, after a life of bitter 
struggling, left disciples who contrived to inflame 
the working population of France. The ripples of 
his J(ife reached to the lievolution of iS'lS. Co-ope - 
ration, fraternisation, associations of friends of labour, 
dreamlands of every hue, falling upon excitable 
Parisiati minds, have possessed them. Families, 
coiriniunities, associations, and brotherhoods have 
been established in various parts of France ; have 
flourished, and have failed. The family communities 
of Nivernois and Auvergne; the cheesemakers of 
rtie Jura; the societies inspired by Fourier's social 
theory, have fascinated the keen eye and fired the 
ardent temperament of the quick-witted children of 
ypL. ir. 
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The facility with which they seize upon 
»i)ew i?leas is equalled only by the ease with which 
they break away from the hobby of yesterday. 
Naturally speculative, and greatly Hattercd by the 
social philosophers whom, by turns, they have 
lent their ears ; they set about the reconstruction of 
a throne or a workshop, and laugh and dance am 
smoke, while the rc^^dutioi^is in progress. In the 
pursuit of shadows they have neglected solid im 
provements. Tlie communist has dospi.sed tlie sav- 
ings bank: the dreamer, seeing nations sitting round 
a common heal th, with every man, woman, and child 
toasting a piece of bread of exactly tlie same size as 
that of his iieiglibour, has turned his ])aek on the 
modest mutual benefit society. The right to labour 
---the claim to have a certain comfortable salary - 
the State providing for the old, and educating the 
young workmen, in brigades — the skilled in the 
ranks with the unskilled - a temple of induvstiy with 
the scavenger elbowing the sculptor at Uie high 
altar ; thovse were the vision# that wandered about 
tlie galleries^Wf tlie Luxembourg Palace some f^'teen 
years ago, and tenanted the velvet seats of Louis 
Philippe’s peers. 

This ])roueness to turn impatient steps towards a 
workman’s Utopia has made the work of the* sober 
Tfriends of the French labouring population, difficult 
and slow. The varieties of race of which the work- 
ing population of Paris is composed, result in dis- 
tinct groups of men and women, who retain the 
manners and language of their native province ; to 
which they will return when they have made savings 
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there are spendthrift races. The pure Parisians are 
probably the least thrifty workmen in the capital. 
Blit all Paris workmen are conspicuous for an auda- 
cious air of independence, an obvious confidence in 
themselves, and a certain smothered feeling of oppo- 
sition to the employer or patron. Although races take 
to distinct callings, as the. Alsatians to the l^ht 
business of waiters, and the Nomans and Savoyards 
to the cah-box ; there is a good pervading sentiment 
umoiig the working population, and a general polite- 
ness and cheerfulness in their intercourse, which must 
cham every stranger who goes among them. They 
are not severe morali^s. The pure Parisian work- 
man's not, I repeat, a saving creature ^ut we shall 
find most estimable qualities in him; and in the 
Auvergnats and other provincials, a stoical disregard 
of comfort and a steadiness of purpose, to the one 
end — a return home, with enough for old age in the 
old stocking. 

The State offers to the workman who desires to 
save, the security of the funds. Waiters are said to 
•be in the habit of buying Bentes ; but then a FreiSch 
rentier may have only a few finncs invested in the 
fiJ^ds of his country. The savings banks, which exist 
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BPB^rly every town of France, were established b}’ 
a roySl ordinance in 1818, on bases laid down by t 
committee of which M. Laffitte, then governor ol 
the bank, was the chairman. These banks are well 
administered, much^an the same plan as ours, ex- 
cept that the days for the reception of cleposits are 
generally Sundays, for the convenience of the work 
men. No depositor’s savings can exceed £40, 
Should the depositor not reduce the excess, tho 
authorities buy into the funds for him. Again, 
mutual benefit societies can deposit their capital* in. 
a savings bank to the extent of £320. The savings 
bank law of 1818 was slightly modified in 1851 and 
1853. The working ])opulation have also a caisse 
at their disposal, where. they may buy, on equitable 
terms, an annuity for their old age. The caisse is 
beginning to be largely patronized. 

I have already glanced at what the State iloes for 
the poor, and how the State offers workmen the 
opportunity of helping themselves. The French 
working man has not only •savings banks at his 
back- he i?^ot only protected from the last ^tage 
of misery by the paternal operations of the Assistance 
Publique - - but he has his mutual benefit society 
also. 

Mutual benefit societies have been long esta 
blished in France. There are 45 older than the 
present century. The superior Government autho 
rities made an inquiry, in 1853, into the number 
and condition of French mutual benefit societiffS" 
There were then 2438 societies in existence* At 
tlie end of 1858 the number had increased to 38to 
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when he is ill. He is not humiliated; and, as M. 
Jules Simon justly asserts, the pride of independent 
labour Ls not bad pride. This pride elevates the 
character, while it promotes the happiness, of the 
working man. When he has become a member of 
a mutual benefit society, he finds that he has asso- 
ciated himself with a number of prudent men of 
his own class; th^ they have taken up the go- 
vernment of their own destinies; that they are 
raising their children to hold honourable places in 
the world. By degrees, their eyes are opened to 
the power labour cai^ achieve with thrift ; to how 
j)roperty will grow, even out of the day-labourer’s 
pittance. From this knowledge, bora of their own 
virtue, they learn that capital is not such a monster 
after all ; and that there may be liberal sentiments 
even in the breast of a patron. But to see this 
they must be left free. They will be glad to re- 
ceive good counsel, and honest assistance, such as the 
Grand Council of Benefit Societies at Marseilles 
^ves to the 147 societies it governs. But Govern- 
ment must not be brusque with them. To certify 
lutes of mortality is a duty on the part of the 
Government, in order to protect the man who is 
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iiisuT^ng his life against fallacious promises. The 
career of liundreds of English mutual benefit so- 
cieties and burial clubs is a warning that will not 
be lost. In order protect the ignorant against 
the roguery of the designing, a Tidd Ih'att is wanted, 
— scarcely a commission for the encouragement and 
surveillance uf mutual benefit societies like that 
issued by the French Gc^ernment in 1852. M. 
Simon hopes that the commissioners will know how 
to restrain themselves, and to limit their interference 
— a hope that all the well-wishers of the French 
working-classes must echo ; since the least attempt 
to curb the fair independence of a body of vv( 4 i’king 
men who meet together, in their own way, in order 
to provide for their families in sickness and death, 
miLst end in the destruction of that body. Already 
many useful working men’s associations have been 
governed to death— witness the history of L’llu- 
manite at Lille, for an example. For the benefit of 
the working men of England I must here notice, 
while toucl]jjpg upon French mutual benefit societies, 
a custom among some of them which (h>cs ^hein 
infinite honour. 

In the lives of many working men — oven the 
most sober and the most provident — there are 
moments of supreme difficulty. A fire carries away 
the household gods ; the wife and children iall ill ; 
an accident happens to the bread-winner, and the 
bravo and cunning arm is paralysed. Sickness 
destroys his wages, and doubles his expenses. Tlie' 
allowance is insufficient. There is the usurious 
pawnbroker; aiid in the workman’s home there is 
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It faros wofully in England with men so placed. 
How may it fare in Paris ? 

Some of the mutual benefit societies have dis- 
tinguished themselves by establisliing a system 
knog^n as — the Loan of Honour. The working 
man who has always lived honourably, whose 
neighbours esteem him highly, who has saved to 
the full extent of his powers ; when overweighted 
by undesijrved misfortune, may go before the coun- 
cil of his benefit society, and claim the Loan of 
Honour. His companions lend their savings to 
him, and for security ask only the promise of an 
honourable man, that fie will return the loan; and the 
mouey of the poor, so lent to the poor*s safe — both 
capital and interest. There is sometliing touching 
in this fraternal action of working men. A work- 
man hiis, by his gmd life, created so much regard, 
respect, and love among the companions of his 
labour; they are so certain of his worql that, although 
he has not a shiUiaig to-day, and he cannot earn one, 
they will lend liiin of their savings, on terms that 
hind only his honour. Honoured indeed are bor- 
i-ower and lender. These loans of honour are not 
accorded only to the worthy unfortunate ; loans of 
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JTondl^ are given^abo to workmen of high character 
.who have a chance of bettering themselves, and 
who are in want of money. 

Women figure in very small numbers, in French 
mutual benefit soci'^ies. The men have a preju- 
dice against female members, declaring that a man 
is hot so often ill as a woman ; although the statisticii 
of the Government tUoramiaeion showed, in 1857-8, 
that the percentage of illness was lower with the 
female members, than with the male. In order to 
take care of themselves, some of the French wor^:- 
women have established societies of their own, 
which have prospered, and which now inqjude 
about 12,000 members. 

I have now glanced at all the operations, public 
and private, by which the French working classes 
are helped, or by which they can help themselves. 
The hospitals for the poor sick; the asylum^ for 
homeless children and the aged; the outdoor 
relief ; the arrondissement poor-house ; the private 
fcuvres ; the savings banks, mutual benefit and 
annuity socielies. In aid of these systenjjitic 
operations there are, as the reader has learned, 
gratuitous, or half-gratuitous, restaurants and ali 
mentary societies, where food is sold at, or under, 
cost price. 

I must now entreat the reader's attention to the 
laws which affect the working classes of France. 
These are in many respects unlike English laws, 
and unlike any laws English workmen would receivf 
with favour. The English workman is not accus- 
tomed to feel the application of special laws to him- 
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self; whepeas the French •workmait, 
activity, finds himself the object: oi 
meats, by which he must be bound ' 
and he is consequently given son^ 
of his rights and his duties. 

M. Audiganne, chief of a depart 
istry of Commerce, to whose studi ^ feihp 

Ix)pulation of France I •have alw * r was 

visiting a factory, in the departn » r v er 
Seine, a few years ^^ago, when he i f'* rr 

an admirable workman who^ had ,, died there 
one Nogaret. It appeared that this intelligent man 
liad gtnastered all the laws affecting his class, and 
that he had become, by the force of his character and 
the exactness of his knowledge, the supreme judge 
in disputes — in himself a Court of Prud^hornmes. It 
was his custom to assemble his fellow-workmen 
undei; some shady chestnuts in the factory yard, 
after work hours, and to deliver short lectures to 
them on tlieir rights, their duties, and their indus- 
tries — to the end that every workman should be his 
own Jawyer. Nogaret died at his post. Struck by 
the utility of his little lectures, M. Audiganne de- 
signed a short work on workmen’s laws, which was 
crowned by the French Academy. 

I^t me now describe the laws which especially 
affect the working classes of France. 

No child can be put to work in a factory before he 
is eight years old. From eight to twelve years of age, 
Iff} may work eight hours ; and from twelve to six- 
teen, he may work twelve hours — and no more. No 
child under thirteen years of age is permitted to work 
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undj|j any pretext whatever, between the hours of 
nine p.k. and five a.m. The law discountenances 
night-work — making eight hours of work by night, 
equivalent to twelve hours' work by day. Cliil- 
dren may not be put to work on Sundays nor on 
recognised holidays. Parcuts must prove that tlicir 
children, who are under twelve years of age, go to 
school ; after twelve this i^sponsibility ceases, pro- 
vided parents can show that tlieir cliildren have 
completed their “primary” education. Then ^he 
child comes in contact with the municipal authori 
ties. He opens the story of his life of industry by 
having his name, age, etc., inscribed in a bo^^k, or 
livret, by the municipal authonlics ; and he enters 
the factory or workshop. His master enteivs the date 
of his arrival in the book, which it is the woikman's 
interest to keep in the strictest order throughout his 
career. When a boy is to be ai>prenticcd, his parents 
address themselves to the secretary of the Prud' 
homines, or to the clerk of tlie Juge do Paix, or to a 
notary; the fee receivable by either of those fiuic- 
tionaries being two francs. Tluue is a registi^^ fee 
of one tranc*; so that for half-a-crown a legal act of 
apprenticeship is completed. TJie regulations which 
protect the apprentice, are excellent. His master 
must watch his morals and acl- like a good father of 
a iamily towards him. The hours of his labour are 
limited according to his age, and its severity, accord 
ing to his strength. The Prud'homrnes protect him 
always. He has two months' novitiate after his aef 
of a])prenticeship has been signed, during which time 
he is at libcity to annul the contract he has made, if 
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his place should not prove agreeatile to hW 
his apprenticeship is over, the apprentice r - ■ 
certificate from his master, in which is sta 
the hearer has satisfactorily, and completely p^ 
time, and has won his new condition as jouri . . 
This certificate is necessary, in order to obtain the 
book, or livrei, with which evgry French wt-iJafun 
must be provided. 

This book, or livrei, although M. Audigsinne pleads 
stj-ongly for it, is ' highly unpopular among the 
working classes. It is used in two ^way%“ viz., as 
stamping the character by describing the antecedents 
of the bearer ; and as an instinmient in the hands of 
the police. By it an employer who is about to 
engage a workman, can see whether he left his last 
place in debt ; the livrei is, in short, the story of the 
bearer’s laborious life. It proves him provident or 
improvident. By it an employer can tell whether 
a workman has always punctually repaid advances 
made to him by fonue^’ employers ; that is, advances 
made within the linuts allowed by tliejaw. So for, 
it serves a purpose that is useful to both employer 
and employed ; but it has an objectionable power in 
the sight of the bearer, since it places him directly 
within the I'each and surveillance of the iwh’ee. M. 
Audiganne may plead his hardest for the iivret, con- 
sidered as an instrument of police; yet he will never 
be able to persuade workmen that they should be glad 
to see policemen interested in their daily life. He 
ranges himself familiarly by the workman’s side, 
pre.sses his blouse affectionately, and says to him, 
“ Come, come, we need not be profound politicians 
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ill oAer to understand that society cannot be main- 
tamed and developed 'without order; that public 
security requires special measures ; in short, that 
policemen are necessary in a civilised state. The 
police protect the weak against the strong, so that 
we should look with reverence rather than with dis- 
dain at the policeman.” 

After all, M. Audigann^, seeing the workman's 
stolid opposition to his broad view of tilings, gives 
in, and is constrained to admit that perhaps it would 
have been well to leave the workman's livret in his 
hands, as it was placed in them in the year 1803. 
He thinks that the law of 1854, which modified the 
obligations of the workman's livM, tended to weaken 
it as a police instrument ; but enough sting remains 
in it to wound any susceptible man. It gives the 
policeman a direct and special control over the man 
who carries it; and it is for this reason it is unpopular 
among the working classes of France. Honest as 
well as dishonest men chafe lyider surveillance. All 
work-folk' - jjcien, women, and children — are bound 
by the law to cany a livret, with the exception of 
workmen in the royal arsenals. Children who are 
working for their parents are not exempt; but, witli 
admirable good sense, it has been decreed that all 
certified members of mutual benefit societies shall be 
e.xempted from the obligation of carrying a livret 
the diploma of member being in itself a livreU This 
concession absolves the provident workman from the 
duty of going to the police office to obtain the livret, 
which the police will make a note of on their regis- 
ter, classing him alphabetically, so that he may be 
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traced from point to point, should the 
authority have need of him, at sonie future ' . 
This famous livret is a little book, on the first p , 
of which the laws affecting the working classes, 
printed. Then follow, the names, age, birthpk o 
etc., of the bearer ; his last employer, etc. By law 
must not cost the* workman m^re than 2id. Shou-u 
he lose it, he can replacoiit by Aaking a declaration 
of his condition, etc. : false declarations being punished 
by imprisonment. 

For the workman who labours at home, the liwet 
must be a most vexatious institution ; since, by law', 
he igust make every man who gives him work in- 
scribe his name in it, and the date on which the 
work was delivered. Again, when a workman travels, 
say from the provinces to Paris, he must repair to 
tlie Prefecture of Police to register his arrival there. 
Once^ registered on the books of the police, he is at 
liberty to seek w^'ork ; but every time be changes his 
employer he must go to the commissary of police of 
his neighbourhood to '^legalise the signature of his 
late fmiployer in his livret. Indeed, he 'must be pre- 
pared, at any moment, to show his papers” to the 
])olice. Before he can move from one town to 
another, these papers must1)e in order, and visid by 
the police. The reader will not be at a loss, then, 
to understand how it is that the livret wounds the 
susceptibilities of a workman. It keeps him effec- 
tually under the eyes of the authorities. It restricts 
4ris movements. It imposes continual and teasing for- 
malities upon him. It places him in a position that 
must hurt his self-respect - since it does not leave 
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. him ^ an Equality with his fellow-citizens who are 
not workmen. He cannot escape this Iwret and its 
provisions, without incumng fine and imprisonment. 
He is always to be found, and always kept on his 
good behaviour by the liwet that binds him to his 
patron, through the police office. These stringent 
regulaticuis, however, are less sewe, it should be 
observed, than they Vere formerly. Imperial legis- 
lation has always moderated the rigours of the law 
towards workmen. For instance, the old law, by 
which an employer could inscribe the debt due to 
him by a workman who was leaving his employ, 
and compel his next employer to deduct ono-fijlh of 
the man’s wages for the Ihjuidatiou of the debt, has 
been modified to the workman’s advantage. Now an 
employer cannot register a workman's debt to him on 
his livTet for more than 30 francs, nor can he exact 
in. payment,, more than onc-teuth of the workyian's 
earnings. This limitation of tlie amount which an 
employer can inscribe, is a most valuable reform. 
In the old time the , indebted workman might fall 
into debt fiopelessly. His employer becamg his 
master, and he was demoralized to the level of a slave. 

While I am on the subject of debts between em- 
ployers and employed, T must draw the reader s 
attention to an institution to which the working 
classes, not only of Paris, but of aU the great indus- 
trial centres of France, attach much importance, since 
it is a representative institution in which their class 
is fully represented. The inquirer will find traces n! 
this institution ever and anon on his path, so that a 
full understanding of its constitution and scope at 
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the outset will enable him to appreciate, with faijpesi 
its popularity aud its influence. 

I am certain that not one Englishman finds hi '^ 
way to the modest little court behind the Chatea 
d’Eau once in ten years, John Bull pants along tl: 
steaming Boulevards, past the modest court, keepin 
his sight-seeing eye rail up<jn the column of July. 
Many a great employer»of labour, many a sapient 
legislator,* many a skilful writer has passed this 
narrow turning by the high white barracks, or sniffed 
at the flowers in the pretty market about the foun- 
tain ; who had done well to take a three nunutes’ 
strid(^ to the little Conciliation Court of Labour and 
Capital hard by. I blame neither the great em- 
ployer, nor senator, nor writer. How should they 
know about this little Court of Prud’hommes ? Only 
a few years ago, being much interested in the French 
working men’s conciliation courts, and knowing that 
they originated at Marseilles* as courts for the set- 
tlement of disputes among the master fishermen and 
their men ; I asked a Frenchman who was bom and 
bred,. at Boulogne, and who had not spent many 
months of his life away from the sandy banks of the 
Liane, where the Boulogne JPrud’hommes held their 
court. He did me the hondtir of staring at me from 
head to foot. “Are you serious?" said he. I 
replied that I was in downright earnest, and that I 
had repaired to Boulogne for the purpose of seeing 
the judicial fishermen of the port. Whereat my 
friend wtus good enough to laugh immoderately. 
I had been running my head against some old 

^ Established by Kiug Een4 in 1452. 
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his^jy. You are speaking of the middle ages, 
my good fellow. Prud’hommes here— and in these 
days ! But you cailnot be serious.” I was not to 
be put down. My friend shrugged his shoulders 
when I set out to find the Prud’hommes of his native 
toVn. I found that they had regularly existed under 
his sagacious nose, and under that of his father 
before him. If then the •Prudliommes of a little 
provincial town fulfil their honourable efflee, un- 
noticed and unknown, the stranger in Paris must 
be excused if he comes and goes, year after year, 
and takes no note of the four conciliation courts 
of Paris; where disputes between einploye^^ and 
employed are arranged by a bench of judges com- 
posed half of employers and half of employed, with 
ail independent president, nominated by the State. 
1 will refer the reader, who may be anxious to 
master all the oi>erations of these conciliation (;purts. 
and to acquaint himself with the articles of their 
constitution, to the jiages of M. Pradier-Fodcu'e ^ 
and M. Mollot.^ I have watched the effect of these 
courts; the masters and men ranged oi^ the 
bench, wearing a black ribbon and a star, for 
badge of office — Ifttening to complainant and dc-^ 
fendan^ without the intervention of attorney or 
barrister, and for a few pence settling a dispute 
about wages, or an apprentice, or the price of work, 
or wongful dismissal, or trade-marks. A dispute 
is first carried before a private court : and here the 

' Vricia de Droit Commercial. Par M. Pra(lier*Foder6, AvocaW 
U Cotir Imperiale de Paris, 

* Code de VOuvrier, Par M. Mollot, Juge au Tribunal de la 
Seine. 
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majority are disposed of. But, should the private 
court fail in their, attempt to reconcile the dlispu- 
tants, the case goes before the general, or public 
court. From this court there is an ultimate apj>eal 
to the Tribunal of Commerce ; but the appeals are 
very rare, A few shillings are all the most liti- 
gious can expend in search of justice. The working 
man who comes before J:his tribunal comes before 
judges whom he has himself elected. He is ceiiiain 
that his case will be thoroughly understood, since 
his judges, both masters and men, are in his own 
trade. There are four courts of Pnid’hornmes in 
Paris — viz., one for all metallic industries, one for 
textile industries, one for chemical industries, and 
one for miscellaneous industries. 1 saw how, in 
each case, a judge whose experience enabled him 
fully to understand it, set forth the laws and cus- 
toms of his trade, giving liis opinion as to a fair 
price,* or as to good conduct. Some of the defend - 
ants were women claiming more wages than they 
had received, or compfaining of the treatment of 
their apprenticed children. The coolness and clear- 
ness 'with wliich these ladies set forth their griev- 
ances were remarkable. Now and then a grave 
PriuVhommc would reprove their volubility ; but, as 
a rule, they were more than equal to their male 
antagonists. Their aplomb and wealth of diction 
suggested to me spectres of French Madame Caudles, 
iurned with cutting logic, and prepared with chaiges 
gf small shot, in the shape of sarcasms, enough to 
make many a Benedict quail. I think it was the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton who said our English women 

VOL. II. n 
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had ^no rights - they had only wrongs. Now to 
those among my countrywomen who feel that they 
are poor, lone, down-trodden creatures; and who 
may wish to learn the noble art of self-defence with 
the tongue, I would recommend a few mornings in 
the court of the Prud’hommes, behind the Chateau 
d’Eau. 

In the constitutfcn of ^lis court every possible 
provision has been made to insure the equality of 
labour and capital A meeting of masters elects 
their representative judges ; while a meeting * of 
overseers and journeymen elects the workmen 
judges. The master-judges serve gratuitously ; 
whereas the workmen-judges may receive a fee 
for each attendance. It is an honour to a work 
man to be elected a judge among his fellows, and 
he covets the distinction, and regulates his life to 
win it. The reader will have some idea of the 
importance of these courts of conciliation when I 
tell him that they dispose of about 50,000 disputes 
annually, and that about fifty appeals are annually 
made from their dexnsions to the tribunals of com- 
merce. The' cost to the contending parties iH the 
Prud'hommes’ decisions does not exceed tenpence ! 
Let no legal big-wig, I pray, sneer at tenpenny 
justice. It is not cheap and nasty. It is justicii 
without ermine, granted; but it is justice with a, 
kind eye, a gentle word, and a loving hand. It is 
the justice of brothers speaking, in a private room, 
to angry brothers; not the justice of the county 
court at the instigation of a covetous attorney. In 
England, when the poor man appeals to Justice, her 
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firat act is not lo lift her arm to protect, but to 
open her hand to receive. Tlie Prud’homme* pro- 
tects gratuitously, and MdU have no pettifo^ng 
between himself and the complainant who seeks 
him. The law against coalitions of workmen to 
raise wages, or of masters to. lower them, is very 
severe here. There are no monster meetings, where 
demagogues may declainj while *he passions of men 
are roused by a real or imaginary grievance. The 
Potters are unknown near N6tre Dame. The cord 
is ■ much tighter drawn than it need be, doubt- 
less. Tliesc masses of workmen might with safety 
to the State, breathe a freer air. Their illusions are 
over. If machinery have ground some of the poetry 
out of tlicin, and made them less apt to put the 
well-being of their family in iieril, by dancing and 
careering to the vibrations of a revolutionary refrain ; 
it has also planted their feet more firmly upon the 
earth, and tuned their minds to sober airs ; so that 
they deserve less looking after by the police, and 
the liberty to mass themselves in quiet, to touch upon 
subjects of common interest. 

But while this freedom is not theirs, they have 
for consolation an institution in which their in- 
terests are fairly represented. Tliey are not per- 
mitted to strike for shortening the hours of labour 
(limited by law, with few exceptions, to 12 in every 
24), nor for higher wages. The punishment for 
such coalitions is imprisonment. But they have 
their Prud’hommes, to whom they can cany their 
complaints. These are arbitrators against whom 
they cannot raise the finger of suspicion. The 
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Prad’hommes have the authority to decide who is 
in the wrong, and their decisions have prevented 
much mischief that has threatened of late years. 
The secretary to the Paris Prud’hommes told me 
that there would have been many unhappy conflicts 
among the builders of Paris and their operatives, 
had there been no courts of Prud’hommes to settle 
disputes. With 10^,000 ^^orking builders engaged 
in boulevaidizing Paris, tlie value of an ever-ready 
and gratuitous court of appeal is undeniable. Take 
the case of a bricklayer who has a complaint to 
make against his employer. He repair's direct to 
the secretary of the Prud'hommes’ office. He requests 
this official to invite bis uuister to attend a ])ri- 
vate audience of the Prud’hommes, on a certain 
day. Should the master fail, he is summoned by 
the officer of the court, and put to the expense of 
one franc. The master must attend in person. The 
Prud’hommes assembled, hear the man’s com^aint 
against his employer, 'fhis must be made in mo 
derate and becoming languag*. Both sides are bound 
to respect the presence of their judges. Conte.mpt 
of court may be punished with three days’* iin 
prisonment. Tire judges endeavour (having them- 
selves experience, both as employers and employed, 
in the building trade) to reconcile the bricklayer 
with his master. Should they fail (and, as a rule, 
they succeed), the case is carried into the public 
general court, and the party proved to be in the 
wrong pays the costs. If the sum in dis])ute is 
less than £8, the judgment of the general court is 
final ; when it exceeds this sum the defendaiit has 
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ail appeal to the Tribunal of Commerce. Sajj that 
the bricklayer's master takes no notice of the 
rrud’honimes' summons; the consequence is that 
his case is decided in his absence. He may, how 
ever,, appeal against the judgment of the court at 
any time within thre^ days of its delivery. The 
couTt being one of conciliation, wiU suspend judg- 
ment when either party is ill^or unavoidably ab- 
sent. Again, complainant or defendant may object 
to any of the Prud'homines on the bench, on the 
ground that he is interested in the decision^ or that 
one of the parties concerned is nearly related to 
hiim, These are precautions which have been verj^ 
wisely taken by the framers of the law under which 
the Prud'homines exist. 

M. Audiganne sums up the benefits of the Courts 
of Prud’hommes, saying that they offer to litigants 

a simple process for obtaining justice ; that their 
decisions are prompt, and that their charges are 
extremely moderate.** One word more as to charges. 
By the law of the 7th* August 1850, the stamps for 
suiunionses, etc., issued by workmen against masters, 
are debited to the cause, and are payable only after 
the case is decided. If the workman is condemned 
i\s in tlie wrong, he is exeihpt from the payment of 
the stamp dues. The object of this exemption is 
obvious. The law will not have him put at a dis- 
advantage by reason of his poverty. 

I tliink I have now fully set before the reader all 
that is necessary for him to know in order to under> 
stand the special relations which exist between the 
working classes, and the poor of Paris and the State 
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or municipal authorities. He has seen that the 
Government is not, at any rate, a laissez-aller Govern 
meiit, but lias rather a penetrating nose, and fingers 
prone to find their way into the most insignificant 
of pies. The system by whicli the poor are cared 
for is ingenious, and is not costly. The niutuul 
benefit societies are under central authority, and ar(^ 
helped by the State, in ewery charity and asylum 
the State finger appears — to help generally, but 
always to control. . I^enchmen Imve become used to 
the endless forms, the mounds of papers, tlie inces 
sant signatures, and perpetual visas ; to the omni 
present •pwpier 'timbre with the weighty thumb^f a 
functionary indicating where it is to be signed. 
A Frenchman's life is a long journey through a 
contrdle. He learns to lean on it, as, according to 
M. Simon, the working classes have been taught to 
depend for their living, not wholly upon the indiistry 
of their heads and hands, but, in paH, upon tlie tax 
on the theatres and the properties of the hospitals 
and asylums* and State suDventions. And he is 
morally deformed by this dep(3iidence, as a lyarfs 
body becomes deformed by the use of a crutch. 
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CHAPTER JI. 

Marshal Soult's Bootmaker— The Shameless Poor— Tho Working Men's Com- 
niisaion— The Cost - of Cheapness— The Working Shoemakers— English 
• and French Working Shoomtikcrs compared— The Working Saddlers— 
The Olove-makers and Female Labour— The Paris Working Tailors anil 
Slop-workers— The Dead Season— M. Ternaux, Magistrate and 81oi»- 
seller— M. Lemann’s Memorial— The Invalids of the Craft. 

f'. 

A VERY sober, industrious, and clever workman 
enjoyed a good reputation with his patron under the 
rule of the Citizen King. He was a working shoe- 
maker, on whose skill his master could depend. It 
was to him that, during some years, the manufacture 
of the boots of Marshal Soult was confided. The 
marshal could wear only a certain description of 
loose and easy hootsi^-his feet being swollen and 
tender. One workman hit the marshal's taste in 
shoe-leather to a nicety, and was therefore a hand to 
be well paid and coui'ted. Tliis working shoemaker 
was concierge in a modest little house, and he lived 
in his little lodge with his wife and children, rent 
free. With the help of his wife he could earn from 
six to eight francs per diem, easily. He was, as I 
have already remarked, a sober and industrious man. 
He lived well. He had a good dinner every day- 
as my informant, who lived in the same house, could 
testify, from frequent observation. He sipped his 
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coftae and bi’andy regularly after dinner — a luxury 
that stamped his prosperity. He was a niethodicai 
man, moreover, in his plefisures as in his business. 
His little room was a model of order — with its rows 
of pigeon holes, in which the various parts of boot s 
and shoes were arranged. He could, with a well 
regulated moderation and consummate skill, with 
draw from the matefials his# master left with him t<j 
make up, certain bits of leather, which he turned to 
his own profit. Monday was his pleasure day ; but, 
unlike his compeers, he did his Monday rationally 
and economically. This excellent father of a family 
would not ^squander half the fridt of his labour j,n a 
debaucli. No ; regularly as Monday afternoon cairns 
the most estimable manufacturer of Marshal Soult’s 
gouty boots put four francs into his waistcoat pocket, 
and sallied forth to drink his mug of wine with his 
friends — and two or three mugs, if he should, feel 
inclined — ^but to return with something of tho four 
francs still in his pocket ; and witli steady legs, as 
became the father of a family, * In short, any obsen er 
found wandering through Haris in search of an exam 
pie of a flourishing, orderly, and skilful Paris work 
man, might have been refeiTed to Marshal Soult’s 
shoemaker ; and the only exception the said observt'r 
could have made to liim was, that the example was 
above the average of working shoemakers -living 
as our man did I’ent free, and having by a turn of 
fortune, hit upon the manner of making an old sol 
dier’s boots easy wear. This shoemaker and ])oi’t.ei\‘ 
with the help of liis wife (who could earn something 
like three fmnes per diem^ was undoubtedly putting 
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money in his purse, and providing a stout umbrella 
of bank-notes for a rainy day. 

The reader may have been led to wonder by this 
time why I intrude the history of this fortunate cob 
bier. Certainly he was not of the " poor of Paris.” 

1 have said that there are classes of workmen here, 
as among our London and Liverpool and Glasgow 
w(^mcn, who have learned to rdbeive alms without 
a qualm ; and who have transmitted to their children 
the habit of depending upon charity for at least a 
part of their livelihood. What if I tell the reader, 
iis I may on the most reliable evidence, that Soult's 
shoeiiiaker as regularly received his dole from the 
charitable institutions, upon the lists of which he 
had continued to make good his claiih ; as he sipped 
his after dinner coffee and his nip of brandy. » He 
and his were firmly grafted on certain muvres, and 
ho was not ashamed to take the crust from the mouth 
of the hungry. He regarded the alms he obtained 
118 part of his income. Being a thrifty man, it is 
not improbable that wh 3 t he received in charity he 
l)iit out at good interest. As M. Simon asserts, 
charity unwisely administered has become a source 
of income to thousands of the working classes of 
France ; but few are, I would fain hope, as unblush- 
ing in the reception thereof as Marshal SoulFs shoe 
maker : one of the shameless poor. 

Few, indeed, if we are to accept the latest declara - 
tion, or manifesto, of the Paris shoemakers, have the 
opportunity of j^ocketing public assistance” in the 
morning, and eating a good bourgeois dinner, with 
brandy and coffee to follow, in the evening. 
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It happened most fortunately that the Working 
Men’s Oommission, which was appointed in the 
spring of 1862 to report on the industrial worth of 
the various departments of our Great Exhibition of 
1862, was still sitting, or meeting occasionally, in 
the Rue Dauphine, under the presidency of M. 
ChabaTid, when I was among the workmen of Paris. 
The delegates whdfc this commission appointed liere 
representatives of nearly every variety of Paris in- 
dustry. These intelligent working men were to be 
seen in Captain Powke's palace, examining all the 
varieties of the industry which they represented. It 
was their duty not only to report on the roJative 
excellencies of French and foreign workmanship, 
but also to see how English workmen were paid, and 
hoW' they lived. A group of Paris shoemakers ex- 
amined the British, German, and other boots and 
shoes in the Exhibition ; visited British shoemakers 
in their workshops, and drew up tables of their 
wages. Followed, groups of tailors, hatmakers, sad- 
dlers, cabinet-makers, gloveHiakers, engineers, coach- 
builders, printers and lithographers, designtgs for 
manufactures^jjaetal-workers, paper-stainers, etc. The 
president of the commission under whom these, 
groups of delegates, elected by the universal suffrage 
of their fellow-workmen, started for London; and 
returned to make a comparative study of native 
and foreign workmanship and wages, freely placed 
the valuable, labours of the delegates before me. It 
is impossible to over-estimate the value of these 
working men’s reports on their own condition, and 
on the condition of British workmen. We have here 
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the very latest information on the systems under 
which Paris workmen labour, the wages they receive, 
and the condition in which these wages enable them 
to live. By the help of these reliable and recent 
revelations I shall be enabled to set before the 
reader some glimpses of the actual condition of 
the Paris working population, and of the causes 
which tend to increase the burdeSs of the Assistance 
Publique. 

We shall find these working men casting about 
for a system that shall revivify their industry to 
their own special advantage, at war with political 
economy. Hiey will have nought to do with supply 
and demand. Tliey fall foul of competition that has 
no bowels, and, without a shudder over the iniquity, 
clap a superfine Saxony coat upon the back of the 
dapper clerk, at a little more than the price of the 
cloth f all the cheapness being got out of the un- 
scrupiUous reduction of the workman’s wage. Cheap- 
ness so produced, and when it is- plainly explained 
by the men who are ils victims, must afflict the 
inost,rigid political economist. It is true that these 
working men, whose cries of misery ftrike upon our 
ear, have not the culture necessary to grapple with 
their opponents. They are not would-be reformers 
of the world, panting to reconstruct society. They 
just see the immediate cause of their own distresses, 
and they suggest the remedies that occur to them. 
They are content to apply what philosophy they 
may have, to the advantage of their own corporation 
or fraternity. The shoemaker sticks grimly to his 
last, leaving the working tailor (who is grinding his 
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teeth before the grand establishment of the slop 
seller) to take up his own goose and belabour the 
oppressor. Hence a rude hand-to-mouth philosophy, 
that has an eloquence in it which is all its own. 
This philosophy may be ragged and flimsy; but 
since it is earnestly held — since in it the stomach 
speaks with the head— it is not to be lightly jiassed, 
but rather to be cfoaely p#ndered. In this wise the 
workmen of Paris think to-day ; and make request 
to the powers that be, to relieve them from the re 
straints and injustices that degrade and enrage them. 

The working shoemakers of Paris are an important 
body of men; they are also a most intelligent ji;r>dy. 
Tn their rei)ort on English shoemakers* work, they 
show that they are above national prejudices ; since 
they freely own that much of the British shoemakers* 
work they saw, was superior to theirs. They also 
contrast the condition of the English shoemakoj' with 
theirs. Cheapness is their bugbear. They allow 
that it is easy for a theoretical economist, by statis 
tics, and eloquence in the *tnarsh ailing c»f them, to 
demonstrate glorious results from unlimited^ com 
petition and freedom. But results often confound 
the speculator ; and they fear that competition and 
cheapness will destroy their trade. They applaud 
heartily all theories that are to produce cheap bread, 
cheap meat, cheap lodgings -4n shoi-t, cheap life for 
the workman ; but necessities remain dear, and wages 
fall! They allow that they are not competent to 
deal with great social problems; but, they repeat, 
here is a fiict — necessities remain dear, and wages 
fall ! Th(?re are cheap clothes ; hut, be it observed, 
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the workman is not, for obvious reasons, a great 
consumer of clothing. A cheap redingote is not a 
necessity to him. He objects to see the clerk pro- 
moted to glossy redingotes at his expense. He urges 
his fellow- workmen not to buy cheap boots — ^which 
are cheap because the work and material are bad, 
and the maker thereof has been robbed of half his 
rightful wage for labour, Thes* cheap boots and 
shoes are appearing everywhere, and good shoe- 
makers are disappearing. Tliey are ill paid in Paris. 
Their wages are from 26 to 35 per cent, less than 
the wages of English shoemakers. Indeed, accord- 
ing to the Paris shoemakers, our workmen have the 
advantage of them in all respects. Tlie English 
•working shoemaker is better lodged. The French 
shoemaker is packed with his family in a garret 
under the tiles, exposed to all weathers, and he pays 
a heavy rent for this wretched accommodation. Tlie 
Englishman eats meat, good and solid, while the 
Parisian munches herbs and vegetables. The Paris 
shoemakers assert all tliis after a visit to their 
Ijondon rivals. Tliey declare, above all, that they 
envy ’English workmen their liberal institutions, 
their right of meeting, of discussing wages and ar- 
ranging tariffs ; and the facilities which are afforded 
them for the formation of mutual benefit associa- 
tions. They see the various trades of English work- 
men banded in unions that can hold their own 
against the unfair encroachments of employers ; while 
they are held apart, and denied, by law, the right of 
discussing their grievances. The Paris shoemakers 
attribute their present unhappy condition not only 
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to the forced isolation which makes them powerless 
^iost their employers, but also to the high price of 
lodgings and food. They are overworked and under 
paid. In the summer they work from daybreak t(» 
.sunset, and in winter it is their rule to work until 
midnight. The greater number of these hard workers 
earn only from 28. to 2s. 6d. by this protracted day’s 
labour; or about*2d. pej hour. The representa- 
tive working shoemakers who make this statement, 
insist on its exact truth ; and refer the incredulous 
to the books of the shopkeepers, where, according to 
them, “ the martyrology” of the workman is written. 
These books will show where the working shoemakers 
live who work sixteen hours a day, to earn 1 28. a week. 
To check this evil and tempt French youth to follow 
the shoemaker’s handicraft, and so to rear a new 
generation of good workmen, like, the Paris M'orkmcn 
of old ; the followers of St. Crispin require freedom to 
defend themselves against the permanent coalitions 
of capitalists and grinding manufacturers. They 
wish to establish a tariff o^ wages by the vote of a 
committee composed half of employers and half of 
employed, elated by universal suffrage— this* com- 
mittee to be a Mbuual between master and workman, 
and to watch all the interests of shoemakers, as' 
workmen’s interests are guarded in English trades 
unions. They call attention, in conclusion, to their 
long hours of Hi-paid labour, which leave them no 
time for self-improvement. They live and work 
apart, at the mercy of cheap shoe-vendors, who, when 
the trade is slack, profit by their indigence to reduce 
their wages almost to starvation point. 
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The clearness and calmness with which all these 
grievances and remedies are described and debated 
by the representative shoemakers of Paris, deser\’e 
notice. In their demands there are no " illusions.” 
The men have studied the condition of London 
shoemakers, and have, they believe, hit upon the 
reason which leaves the Paris workman wholly at 
the mercy of his master, ^nd therefore, liable to be 
the victim, when the race is for cheapness. Again 
and again, the Paris workman exckijns, it is not the 
raw material which is obtained at a lower price to- 
day than it fetched yesterday. The bourgeois wears 
a cheap coat and cheap boots to day, because yester - 
day tlie poor workmen's wage was ruthlessly dimin- 
ished. To-day there is less food upon the tailor’s 
table, and less fire in his stove ; but the bourgeois 
goes on his way rejoicing, and cries to his friend, 
“ Now, you would never guess what I paid for this 
redingote, nor the price I gave for these boots ! Why, 
30 per cent, less than I have been in the habit 
of giving.” 

“ Bah ! ” exclaims the friend. The friend imitates 
the bourgeois’ example ; while the,,t:yorkman, with 
mournful eyes, looks on, for the sij-per cent, has 
been taken out of his pocket. 

The shoemakers are not alone in their complaints 
of diminished wages, and absolute subjection to the 
tyranny of masters. The working sad^ers sing the 
same mournful ditty. They pray for a committee of 
masters and workmen, to regulate wages, hours of 
work, etc. Tliey are underpaid and overworked ; 
and, with food and lodging at their present price. 
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have a hard time. They are compelled to live a 
long way from their work, and they have to bear up 
against the slack season, with wages always from 25 
to 30 per cent, lower than those of London working 
saddlers — who work only ten hours per diem. This 
unsatisfactory state of things is traced to tlie greed 
of middlemen, and the mania for cheapness. The 
working saddlers c^nclude.by making three demands 
-viz., the reduction of a day’s work to ten hours ; 
an equitfible tariff of prices for piece work ; and 
the guarantee of this tariff by the Pnuriiommes.* 

The workmen engaged in the manufacture of 
gloves follow, with their comi>laints of a failing 
trade and diminished salaries, caused, accorcRng 
to them, by the subdivision of labour, and tlie 
introduction of women into the manufactory. They 
have most decided ideas on the employment of 
women. Tliey reply to 'Hhe philanthropists of 
the glove trade” who justify female labour; by 
the assertion that it is right to give women tlie 
means of earning their living; by saying that the 
working classes of Paris are anxious to see Avoman 
employed at wages ; but'tliey object to see her 
introduced into factories as a cheaper machine than 
a male worker. They find female labour lirouglit’ 
to bear, only to reduce the wages of men ; and tlie 
glovemakers are suffering from the introduction of 
this cheap human machinery. They complain that 
since 1854 their industry has been on the decline; 
and they ask to be equal with their employejs 
before tlie law. As tlie law stands, employers can 
impose any prices ; and the workmen are not pei‘ 
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niitted to meet and resist a manifest injustice. This 
is the note on which, as I shall show, all classes of 
the working j)opulation of Paris dwell unweariedly. 
The glovemakers jnit the history of their decline in 
all the eloquence of clear figures. Let the reader 
judge. 

In 1832, a workman cut three dozen gloves per 
diem, at Is. the dozen, and®so earned 3s. 7^d. 
for his day's work. In 1836, both price and labour 
were increased ; the workman received Is. 5d. per 
dozen, but he -coidd cut only two dozen and a half 
per diem, so that he gained l^d. less than in 1832. 
In JL840, the price was raised to Is. 8d. per dozen ; 
but the work was again more than proportionally 
ijicreased, since the workman could cut only two 
dozen per diem. His wage was then 3s. 4d. And 
now a good workman can earn only 2s. lid. per 
di(mi J The decrease has been slow, but incessant ; 
wliile food and lodging have vastly increased, and 
while all kinds of speculators and middlemen have 
made fortunes l)y grinding these isolated and de~ 
iencejess workmen. No wonder then that the old 
artistic glovemakers of Paris are disappearing, and 
that apprentices to the trade are di^creasing. The 
wage is not sufficient to pay the old cultivated skill 
that made the glovemakers of Paris famous. 

I now turn to the Paris tailors — a most intelligent 
and imporiant chiss of the working population of 
Paris, numbering between 20,000 and 30,000. They, 
also, sent their delegates to London in 1862 ; and 
these have returned to Paris with an account of the 
superior wages, lodgings, and food of the London 
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tuilora. The tailors of Paris appear to be in a state 
of discontent ; and the report of their delegates will 
not tend to allay this discontent. Their experience 
in London, was not,, however, extended enough to 
give them an idea of the w'rtges of the average work- 
ing tailor. These Paris delegates dwell on the fine 
airy workshops of Stoltz and, Poole; ay, but they 
missed the garrets af the 4lop- workers of east Ixm- 
don. If, throughout their contrast, they have made 
this same oihisaion, contrasting the wages of a Lon- 
don West-end working tailor with ^ho gains of a 
Paris slop-worker, they will greatly deceive their 
hi’ethren. The slaves of the needle in London may 
vie in misery with the slaves of Paris. The gigantic 
slo[> shops of London have as many living skeletons 
behind them as any Paris can boast. There are hot 
and noisonre workshops in London ; and a.s many, 1 
dare assert, as may be found in Paris; where sloj) 
work is done ; where men sell cheap, not olotli, but 
men’s work, pushing the workman into the back 
ground, that his' hungry eyes may not accuse the 
howelless tradesman and the thoughtless customer 
who are , msl^lg au unholy bargain. WhdVever 
cheapness is t^^result of wages reduced to stai va 
tion price, there must be .squalid homes, and angry 
pa.ssious, and disordered lives. Tlie representative 
Paris tailors commend the system of the best Ixtndon 
bouses, where the workman' can cani his six sliillings 
per diem. I believe that such a workman lives 
more comfortably ut, Xopdon than a French work- 
man could live in Paris, on the same wages. Tlie 
English workman does npt work so long as his 
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Parisian brethren ; he is more independent, for he i.s 
free to speak his wrongs in the company of his 
fellow-workmen. 

I understand thoroughly the temper in which the 
delegates of a thoughtful body of men like the tailors 
of Paris, approached the subject of slop-work. Tliey 
could not but perceive that the cheapness rejiresented 
.so much bread filched from the fliouths of their chil- 
dren. The slop-seller must give a certaih market 
price for tlie material, but human li^bour must be 
fed; and will not lie by like a steam-engine. until 
there is work to do. The steam must be up always 
in^the human engine. When work at fair prices is 
.scarce, the slop-seller advances, and just keeps the 
engine going. In very bitteniess of heart the tailors 
of Paris speak of the misery that is upon them and 
theirs. They looked at the stalls on which .Prench 
eheai> tailors pdhrded wearing apparel in the Great 
Exhibition of 1862. Obseiwe their report on the 
effect of it. • 

In the collection of tile firm of Mallet-Lille, there 
i.s a jacket marked 7s. 2^. There was thirty hours’ 
work in this article. A waistcoat i^ked 1 Id. could 
not have been made in less than si^' hours. " We 
hiave the world to imagiiie,” say the tailors of Paris, 
“ what the workman got out of the jacket, and the 
workwoman out of the waistcoat !” In this practical 
way the tailor-delegates W'ent from stall to stall, bid- 
ding the thoughtless bear in mind the price at which 
these cheap clothes were made. They are made, 
indeed, of dear cloth and cheap life. 

The speculators on the diminution of working 
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tailors' wa^es were not allowed to take possession of 
the market without resistance. The workmen made 
a stand for their wages. They would not be peace- 
ably ground into middlemen’s profits. In the year 
of Kevolution, 1830, they combined and stiuck; not 
against the slop-seller chiefly, but in order to protect 
themselves against the disastrous consequences of 
the long dead seas<ln, in which a workman often 
went a month without setting a stitch. The strike 
produced the most untoward events. The slop-sellers 
made a great stride. A great many workshops Were 
closoil. Tlie workmen who had stnick for an increase 
of wages, preferred to take work from the slop-seller, 
and perform it at home, to a return to their usual 
work on the old terms. Tliey intended to better 
them.selves. They believed that they were com])e]- 
ling their old masters to afibrd them a fairer .share of 
the profits of their work. Alas ! thby were digging 
their own graves. Every stitch they set for the .slop- 
seller, was a progress towards their own ruin. Tliey 
worked on — their old workshops closed — for tlie ava- 
ricious slop-seller, and slop-selling became the order 
of the day. Everybody began to buy ready-niade 
(dothes ; the slop-sellers’ victoiy was won. 

The way in Avhich this victory was signalized and 
confirmed, is remarkable. The working tailors of the 
pre.sent day acknowledge that they were worsted. 
Some of the men who combined and struck in 1830 
were brought before the Correctional Police. They 
were warmly defended. On their behalf their ad- 
vocates dwelt on the enormous profits that master 
tailors and slop-sellers realized. There was in the 
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court a greedy ear, on which this statement made a 
profound impression. Enormous profits smmd plea- 
santly on most ears, save on those of the workmen 
ou whose ill-paid labour they are made. M. Temaux, 
who was deputy pr'oeiirmr du rod in the court at the 
time, caught the magic words. He turned them over 
and over in liis mind. He came to the conclusion 
that by the work of suclt unfortunate fnen as those 
he saw before him, ho might fight his way to fortune. 
He resolved to make the attempt and he threw 
aside the magisterial robe, to become a slop-seller. 
It was he who established one of the most renowned 
of^ihe slop-selling establishments of Paris, in the 
Place des Victoires, under the sign of the Bonhomme 
Richard ; and the example of this establishment was 
followed by the creation of many others. Ready- 
made clothes’ shops soon spread through the pro- 
vincial towns, and always to the disadvantage of the 
working men. These men earned their grievances 
before tlieir impartial friends, the Prud’hommes. Tlie 
Prud’hommes protected them to the best of their 
powers. Judgments were given in the men’s favour, 
and the slop-sellers appealed to the^ourt of Cassa- 
tion ; where the workmen failed. The quarrels and 
complaints were many; but they are now almost 
ended. Tlie slop-sellers have invented a means of 
holding themselves free from the liability of a sum- 
inons before the court behind the Chateau d’Eau. 

Here is a copy of an agreement that the workman 
is now obliged to sign before he can get work : — 

“ I, the imdersigned, acknowledge having received 
work from the firm of X , and I hereby engage 
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never to keep it more than ten days without givinfz 
iiotice to the firm, and stating my reasons for so 
doing. I also agree to insert the price of each piece 
of work .in my livrd, and never to ask more for it 
than shall have been agreed upon at first.” 

This agreement seems fair enough, but let me 
observe that a master tailor never avmls himself of 
it, for the simple reason that his work, compared 
Avith that for ready-made establishments, gains a 
fairer price. Such precautions taken by the ready- 
made warehouses, are abundant proof that workmen 
have a right to agitate for larger remuneration for 
their laboxxr. It was only, as I have observed, aJiter 
a great munber of judgments given by the Conneil 
of rrud’hommes in favour of workmen that th(?s(! 
slop-seUers debated together the means of avoiding 
the annoyance, and that the agreement above quoted 
was put into general u.se. It will be easily iHidev- 
stood that when a workman finds himself pressed by 
want, by the hunger of his wife and little children, 
he signs this agreement (he would sign any), and is 
prepared to abide by its consequehcos ; but tl4s in- 
strument is nbue the less, as the tailore have it, “ a 
collar of torture nmud the neck of the lumgry.” 
These agreements perfectly explain why the Council 
of Prud’hommes has received no complaint against 
the ready-made warehouses, for more than a year 
past. 

Before showing what is gained by workmen in 
ready-rmade shops, I will endeavour (quoting the 
worKng tailors themselve.s) to refute the rea.soning 
adopted by M. Lemann, in a memorial which lie 
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addressed to the Minister of Commerce in 1857. 
M. Leinann says - 

Work become constant, has enabled the work- 
man at the head of a family to employ his wife, 
his relatives, his children even, Recording to their 
aptitude. Thus habits of domesticity haye resulted, 

which have softened and humanized men’s nature.^, 

# 

and children aie better looked after and cared for ; 
and having good examples before them, have taken 
pleasure iu industry; and so they giye promise of a 
happier generation, more reasonable and tractable 
than that of their predecessors.” 

'The delegate tailors protest at once and decidetlly, 
against these affirmations as entirely contrary to 
truth. The habit of working at home has not 
bettered the condition of the workman; neither ore 
the children better looked after, and better cared 
for, by their parents. So far from ill-paid labour in 
eoimnou having tended to soften the characters of 
the working people, it^ has simply been the means 
of hardening them. As to the tractability expected 
fronj children, thb - tailora tnist that “ the dignity of 
the man” will never be stifled by needs of the 
workman. 

In order to live, the working tailor is obliged to 
work sixteen hours per diem. There are, indeed, 
some households in which work ceases neither by 
night nor by day. WlrUe the . wife rests, the has- 
band completes a part of the task, and prepares the 
portion to be done by his helpmate. Wlien he, in 
his turn, yields to fatigue, the wife rises and takes 
his place. The woman, being thus compelled to 
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work as well as her husband, how is it possible that 
her fate can be a happy one, and that she can bestow 
care on her children, when she has not even time 
to attend to her most necessaiy household duties ? 
For the wife, this hard, joyless life, without com- 
pensation of any kind, is perhaps sadder than for 
the husband, who is sometimes little more than a 
stmiiger to her, OAe by one, all her hopes and illu- 
sions as young girl, wife, and mother, leave her ; and 
she bears her fate at last without much repining, 
well knowing that only on this condition can she 
and those belonging to hei', hope to live. If tlie 
wives of Parisian working tailors be consulted, thfere 
will not be one found — their husbands admit tliis- 
who does not lament her condition. Indeed, how is 
it possible that a woman placed in tliis deplorable 
position, can bring her cliUdren up rtjspcctaldy and 
morally, when the bad understanding and miserabh^ 
dissensions between the father and mother, caused 
by privation and hard work, are but too often be 
fore their eyes'^ How is a child to take pleasure in 
learning a task forced upon it by necessity ? F^)r it 
is too often the case that before a child lias quitted 
his school, he is obliged by liis parents to work with 
them ; and it generally happens that these children 
become bad work-people, without education, or in~ 
stniction, and incapable of gaining a living by them- 
selves. 

The number of workmen, called by M. Lemann 
the invalids of the craft, is very considerable. He 
estimates those working for the ready-made shops 
at 20,000. These he divides in three classes; the 
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fust consists of 3000 individuals, of whom 2500 are 
men, and 500 women, all able work-people, and work- 
ing at the same time both for master tailoi-s and 
ready-made establishments. The second class niun- 
bers 9000 — 5500 men and 3500 women. This class 
is less experienced, and works exclusively for the 
slop siillers. The third class consists of 8000 — 3000 
men and 5000 women, who, accoAling to M. Lemann, 
arc merely beginners at their trade ; and can do no- 
thing but sow, either from their ago, their infirmities, 
or their want of energy. This statement is false. 
Tlie working tailors assert that the bad health and 
iufivmiiies of tliis class of work-people, is simply 
owing to the hard work which the industrious man 
imp<.)ses upon himself in the flower of his age, with- 
out finding his salary sufficient to keep himself and 
his family in comfoit. They say openly, that these 
invalids of the craft are for the most part the victims 
ol* the ready-made system ; which has placed them, 
before their time, in this inferior position. 

M. I.omanii gives, ul^, a table of the earnings of 
workmen in his employ, out of doors and in-doors. 
Tliose out of doors gain, he asserts, on an average, 
3fr. 500, for eight hours' work. Those working in- 
doors, earn 4fr. 50c. for ten hours. A woman earns 
2 francs in eight houa's, and 3fr, 5c. in ten hours. 

The working tailors declare they must be allow’'ed 
to d(3ubt the coiTectness of these figures, principally 
as regards the out-door workman. The average 
<laily earnings pf workmen in the employ of master 
tailors, who pay much better prices than the ready- 
made warehouses, scarcely amounts to the sum 
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■which M. Lemann states to be the average earnings 
of the worknaen in his employ, in the slop-selling 
department ; and it is not to be supposed that his 
average is beyond the true average. Further, it 
sliould be remeinbeied tliat the expenses of fire and 
candle amount to a daily average of 1 franc, which 
must be deducted from the wages of the outdoor 
worker. M. Lemann asserts again, that workmen 
having apprentices, are able to increase their earn- 
ings to 7 francs for eight hours' work. If it were 
thus, workmen ought to bless the slop-sellers ; for 
they would never earn this wage in working for 
master tailors, even with the aid of appreiitwes. 
Agiiin, it appears that M. Lemann takes the excc'p- 
tion for the rule. It is the same thing with reganl 
to the in-door workmen, gaining 4fr. 50c. for ten 
hours’ work. Thesfe men are called pmnpitrH, and 
their occupation consists in re-touching and finish- 
ing imperfect clothes — and this is another excep- 
tion ; for among the 1100 workmen that M. Lemann 
states he empley^i there are^ at the most, ten work- 
ing at the price mentioned. To come at the truth, 
let me quote tbe statistics compiled fcr the Oham- 
ber of Commerce in 1851 : - 
“ In the trade of ready-made men's clothes, work- 
men gain on an average 3fr. 60c„ and women Ifr. 
58c. a day; The deeui season lasts four months and 
three-quarters, and touches a great number of work- 
men ; for there are only 238 (abemt one in a hundred) 
attached all the year rotmd to the work-room, and 
but 4951 who, paid by the day, are habitually em- 
ployed diiriug a part of the slack season ; and but 
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7440 who work at slop-work. More than 9000 
workmen are left often nearly without work, during 
two-fifths of the year.” 

In this report the independent obsenws wlio 
drew it up, admitted that the majority of working 
tailors must labour assiduously from fourteen to 
eighteen horn's daily, to earn the merest necessaries of 
life. If such men apply to tlie J^ssistance Publique 
oecasionally, they are not to be classed with Marsluil 
SDiilt’s shoemaker. 
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GHAPTEli III. 


The Cabinet‘Makera~Art-Workmai»Mhip and the Subdivision of Labour— Th« 
Trolour— Corporation Mutual Benefit Societies, and, Masters’ Beiicftt 
Socfetioa— The Working Carriage-Builders — Government a bad Banker 
of Savings— The Paper stiiincrs, and Engravers for Textile Fabrics— 
Prison. Labour— Tlie Lithographers— The Bronze-workers. 


The cabinet-makers of Paris enjoy a world-wide 
reputation. Tlieir art-industry has been progressing 
ill reputation since the time of I/niis the Ninth. It 
is with reason that the cabinet-maker jduines him 
self on the renown which his coipomtiou ha.s 
achieved. He allies himself with the fame of 
Andre Boule and of lliesner ; and, comjiaring the 
work of to-day with that of the reign of Louis 
XVI., he perceives that l& art-manufacture has 
steadily advanced ; and to-day he would say tljat it 
had reached perfection, if to .say this were not to 
deny that there remains no more progress to be 
made. In the realms of an art-manufiicture so 
peculiatly and exclusively Parisian, where every 
workman must be highly skilled, I was prepared 
to find a most prosperous and highly-paid class of 
working men. But competition and middlemen, 
at once lazy and greedy, have invaded the cahinet- 
inakers’ quarters. Great workshops filled with 
cluin.sy workmen, who are taught to make merely 
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cue piece of a certain form of furniture, and who 
never make more than this particular piece — w^ho 
are, in short, machines, and not skilled mechanics 
— produce enormous quantities of cabinet-work for 
expoitation. This is not the solid, well-adjusted 
art-w'ork which has won renown for Paris workmen. 
It is a cheap imitation, got out of apprentices 
and country workmen, massed « in establishments 
whore art is not considered. There the true Paris 
cabinet-maker still works aitisticolly. He is not 
so happy as he was formerly, according to his own 
report. He declares that the patron does nothing 
now for the benefit of his workmen; Twenty or 
twenty-five years ago the patron provided the 
workman’s tools, and now he must provide his 
own tools — an expense for which he receives no 
com}>ensation whatever. 

It is estimated that the cabinet-work of Paris 
f)ro(luced every year, is worth more than £4,000,000. 
The reader may judge from this enormous pro- 
duction, of the numbed of work-people who live 
by it. When a workman is asked to report on 
the condition of himself and his fellow-workmen, 
lie is inclined rather to deepen the shadows, than 
to intensify the light. In the view the represen- 
tative cabinet-makers have just taken of their 
ju'ospects, therefore, I make some allowance for 
natural over-statement, and still I perceive that 
this great industry is not in a healthy condition. 
It is, as the French have it, cxploit^c. Speculation 
has entered its peaceful quarters. Ignorant boors 
have approached it, with money, to turn a profit 
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on its renown. Good sound cabinet-work is dear, 
for it is the produce of art, and skill, and patient 
industry. Cheap cabinet-work may be knocked 
together, by the division of labour, so like the soiuul 
and dear, that half the world will not know the 
good from the bad. And so — as among the tailom, 
the poor slop-workem arise — the (dicap cabinet 
makers appear in the faubyurg St. Antoine ! 

The upholstery trade in Paris is a free one. Any 
man may become an ujdiolstcrer ; and to this fret;- 
dom the rapid development of this departmeiii of 
Parisian indiistry since 1830, is due. The fretHlom 
has had its disadvantage.s, however. The mce of 
modem times is to escape from labour, an<l to live 
by distributing the labour of othem. It is easier 
to buy and sell chairs than to make them. Tlie 
workman spends heavy days over the article ; while! 
tlie tradesman sits in his shop waiting for it. A 
customer enters, ?ind in a few minutes the tradesman 
has nmde more than the. workman. Workmen have 
been cunning enough to diecover the di-sproportioii 
of the reward given to the jn-oilucer and the distri- 
butor ; aud tliey have strained every muscle to t-eju'li 
the more profitable aud less arduous jmitiou. There 
are now three or four distinct classes of cabinet- 
makqre, namely, — the cabinet maker wluf employs 
workmen, has a shop, and sells the furnitim! his 
workshop produces ; the master who employs work- 
men, aud sells to the trade; the employer wdio 
procures materials from a patrm, has workmen, and 
takes contracts second-hand ; and the workman who 
buys his owu materials, works at home, and carries 
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Ids work to a shop, for sale. This last cabinet-maker 
is called a trileur. The first of these classes is the 
legitimate trader of the old school ; the second is 
tlie manufacturer for exportation. It is this manu- 
facturer who runs after cheapness, at all hazards. 
The third has split the work of the cabinetmaker 
into niany divisions, and reared men who can make 
the leg of a tabloj but could not, under any tern})' 
tat ion, put a top upon four legs. By the subdivi- 
sion of labour great quantities of manufactures are 
cheaply produced; but the skilled art-workman 
disai>])ears. The artist dwindles to the plodding 
nieclianic — as even the copyists of the pictures in 
the Louvre become .machines holding a brush. The 
tidvd and fourth categories of cabinetmakers are 
cited as real calamities. . The fourth class, viz., 
tlie man who buys his own materials, and works 
at lioine, is generally an indifferent w^orkman, with 
pool* materials. He sells, as fast as he can put his 
work together, to the shopkeej^ers of the line de 
(Jlery, the Rue Traversli^re, etc. Aiid last of all, 
helping to undermine the industi-y of the true cabi- 
net-maker, there is the dabbler in furniture; who 
attends sales of bankrupts or people fiillen iiito mis- 
'IbrtuiK*.. This dabbler buys cheap, aard goes direct 
to a wine shop to dispose of his bargains at a 
profit. The working cabinetmakers tell us that it 
is very seldom the man who buys in the sale-room 
carries away wlmt he buys. The bargain has passed 
into other hands before it is removed. This traffic 
is illegal ; but it is openly carried on, to the injuiy 
of the working cabinetmaker, who has already found 
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that his wages are only half those of the London cabi - 
net-maker — or 20 francs a week. Tlie London work- 
man can live as cheaply as the Paris workman ; and 
while the English cabinet-maker is snugly lodged, 
it is often the Parisian’s fate to inhabit a very windy 
garret. 

Having seen the advantages enjoyed by London 
cabinet-makers, thAse of Paris have drawn up the 
wants and wishes of the faubourg St. Antoine. The 
Paris cabinet-makers demand — a special school for 
the education of apprentices and workmen ; the re- 
sponsibility of masters to the Prud’hommes for fair 
conduct towards their apprentices; a special council 
of Prud’hommes, composed hrJf of employers and half 
of employed; and a corporation mutual henefit society. 
T shall explain the univeraal demand for corporation 
mutual benefit societies, as distinguished from com- 
munal benefit 8<xueties, presently. The desire for a 
Itetter control of apprentices is provoked by the fact, 
that apprentices are not projwrly taught, that they 
ai'e little better than errand-boys, and that they arc 
often ill-treated. The law is strong enough to punish 
masters ; but the law, in the cabinet-makers’ trade at 
least, appears to be in abeyance. The cabinet-makers 
are prepared to make subscriptions to a corporation 
mutual benefit society compulsory. They remark 
that the municipal budget and the finsinccs of the 
State, supply large sums every year to provide for 
artisans who are sick or out of work ; and that these 
c-xpenses would be saved if all workmen were com- 
pelled to belong to the mutual benefit society of their 
corporation. Some of the cabinet-makei's appear to 
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l>o, meantime, in a most unfortunate plight. Certain 
masters have been good enough to establish benefit 
societies in their own workshops. Tliese benefit 
societies have existed for some time ; and they are 
conducted on a principle ingeniously contrived to 
put money into the pocket of the employer. Where 
oiu'. of these provident societies exists in an estab- 
lishment, the principals tor the^ representatives are 
})resident, secretary, and treasurer. Now the Avorkrnen 
pay a certain proportion of their eamings into the 
troH’.sur}'^ of this society. They may pay for ten years, 
and then he discharged from the firm, to whose society 
they l»ave given part of their wages all this time. 
Discharged; their claims on the society's funds cease. 
They may fall ill on the morrow of their discharge, 
and they will not receive, a sou. Their ten years' 
savings are h\ the grip of theit late masters, and will 
Tiot luring them a crust of bread. Again, should a 
firm tail, the savings of all the workmen who arc 
employed in it are lost. There are no accounts given 
by the masters; and siifbe they may discharge their 
workmen at any moment, they can always rid them- 
selves of the sickly or importunate. Societies con- 
ducted on this unjust principle are enough disgust 
working-men with provident societies. Tliey see 
certain percentages taken from their salaiy to pro* 
vide for them in sickness, and presently they find 
that their savings are in their masters' pockets for 
evermore 1 These masters’ societies have irritated 
the Paris cabinet-makers, who now ask to have the 
control of their own savings. As their masters ad- 
minister workmen's benefit societies, savings mean 
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a Tediictioa of wages. Some years ago an English 
firm establwhed a sick fund on this same principle. 
Every man who applied for work, received a card, 
which he signed, and by which he Avas bound to 
perniit a withdrawal of part of his wages for a sick 
fund--administ^d by the firm — on which he could 
have no dainty however; should he be dismissed from, 
or leave, the firm’s^ employ. This ticket became so 
obnoxious to the men, who knew how the firm were 
profiting by their men’s compulsory saving, that, 
when one of the partners stood for a Eadical boro'ugh, 
he made the most drenuous efforts to withdraw tlie 
obnoxious cards. He succeeded beyond Ids reason 
able expectations; but one or two of the.se edifying 
hits of pasteboard are still in existence. 

I pass to other artistic workers in AH'ood — viz., the 
working carriage-builders of Paris. They have dis 
covered that they are not so well paid as English 
workmen, and that they work more. The English 
workman is better fed, and has more time to himself. 
The working carriage-builitere obtain skill in their 
difficult art after many years of hard Avorl; ; and yet, 
at last, tlieir pay fof ten hours’ work, is only Ss. 8 Jd. 
Tlien Sundays and/i^e days are to be taken into consi 
deration. , It'is proved that the workman who is mar 
ried and h® two children cannot hve on his salary. 
He raust work tAvelye or thirteen hours. He can then 
only just keep body and soul together. Let him fal 1 
ill, and his wife and children at onCe feel the pinch 
of hunger. His miserable condition is attributed to 
the defenceless state of the workmen, who are not 
allowed to act in common. They desire a tariff, and 
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regulations made by a committee composed of mas- 
ters and men in equal numbers. They deplore the 
production of cheap vehicles, seeing in the cheapness 
only so much taken from the workman. One master 
coachinaker, who wishes to obtain custom by under- 
selling his neighbour, begins by i^ucing the wages 
of his men'. They must have a certain Sum of money 
to pay for rent and fooc^. Jffe graciously extends 
their hours of labour, that they may make np for the 
reduction of their wages by over-work. He specu- 
lates on the necessities of the workman, who must 
earn bread for his children. The workman, cannot 
grumble. Let him agree with his brother workmen 
not to suffer this vile traffic, and he will have to do 
with the police. Tlie only remedy, according to men 
who are now suffering, is ftoedom to band themselves 
together in a corjjoratioh. The coachbuilders refisou 
closely. They say: Invoke the great principle of 
political economy, that everything is regulated by 
the law of supply and demand. If the working man 
could earn wages enough to save sufficient to l>ear 
him through the dead season, he might, to some 
extent, imitate the tradesman who, when goods are 
cheap, keeps them back — holding hack as much as 
•he pleases for a rise in the market. But the work- 
man who is always cramped for means>and cannot 
help himself, is compelled to offer his labour, what- 
ever the price may be. Employers have meetings 
where they arrange their mutual interests. Isolation 
is detrimental to them ; and they assemble according 
to law. Isolation is destructive to the workman ; 
hut let hiru meet his comrades, and the law imprisons 
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him. Wanting liberty, he camiot act acconiing to 
the law of supply and demand ; which is, however, 
used against him. Where, then, is the workman in 
these flitctuations of prices ? He gains notliing when 
prices rise, and loses when prices fall. His fate is, a 
life of struggles, and an old age of beggary. 

I pray that the reader will bear in mind I am not 
making these asseitions. «I am anxious to .see where 
the poverty is in Paris, and whence it i.s derived ; and 
the representatives of the varioxxs Paiis indust ries 
happen to have discussed their grievances undeV the 
auspices of a commission appointed by (loverninent. 
They set forth the latest facts and figures, that will 
explain to us how it is that the labours of the Assist 
ance Publique are so arduous, and that old ag(; aiuoiig 
the Paris working classes is so helpless. The work- 
ing coachmakers assert that the provision for old ag(! 
offered by the came under Government conjbrol is, 
under existing circumstances, unapproachable for 
nearly every working man. 

'Phtt paper-stainers, and eflgravers for textile fabric.s, 
etc., have their own peculiar grievances. The pa])er 
hangings of Psiris are celebrated all the world over. 
They employ a great number of skilled hands, who 
work according to a tariff arranged hy masters and 
men, at th^f begiunii^ of each season, on a list of 
patterns. I imagined tliat among these workmen, 
at least, I should find prosperity and contenlmejit. 
But they have dwcpvered tliat their English brothers 
are better paid, although these are inferior to them 
as workmen. Tliey have other complaints ; and, like 
their fellow-workmen engaged in various hiuuchcs 
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of imlustry, they have wishes to address to the 
[mperial Government. They start with the assertion 
tliat the French working classes are less favoured 
by legislation than those of England. They are mis- 
taken in one belief, viz., that all English workmen 
labour only ten hours a day; an error on which 
M r. Potter might enlighten them. They are right, 
liowever, in emleavourin^ to obtain a limitation of 
the hours of labour, especially as every workman 
emj)loys a boy between ten and sixteen years of age. 
These boys work between eleven and twelve hours, 
and they have two hours for meals ; so that they are 
not free of the workshop until they have been there 
nearly fourteen horn’s. They have no time for 
school. They grow up in the profoundest ignorance. 
The poverty of their parents chains them to this 
slave’s work : they have been at it from the age of 
.scn eii •or eight, when they could earn 5d. or 6d. a 
day. They grow up frail in body; and, poor crea- 
t\ires, i)hysically and mentally, they journey through 
a miserable life to a premature grave. Become 
nieii, pr the shadows of men, their day's work so 
completely exhausts them, that they have not the 
strength to avail themselves of the advantages of 
the gratuitous adult evening schools. ^ The poor 
printer has never been" able to obtain an increase of 
wages since 1830. In that year of revolution his 
<lay's pay was 3s. 6d., and now, although the price 
of food has almost doubled, and rents have more 
than doubled, it is 3s. 6d. still. From this modest 
sum must be deducted the deductions which the 
workman suffers for any defect in his work. Tliese 
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deductions may be unreasonable, and ho may appeal 
to the Prud’hommes. He may even win his cause, 
but ihe may become a marked man, and find himself 
turned from the diRir of every workshop as a dan- 
gerous Utij^t. ^^dre a master takes on a fresh 
workman, he Usu^y inquires into the cause of his 
departure h^ last iglace. The man who has 
had his former patacons before the Prud’hommes, is 
not looked upon with favour by patrons generally. 
But if the printers of paper-hangings are to be pitied 
in the day's of their strength, what shall wo say of 
them when, enfeebled and aged, they have dwindled 
to the inferior rank of satineurs, and to wages fluc- 
tiAting between 2$. and 2s. 6d. per diem ? What 
shall we say when we leam that the dead season in 
the trade of the paper-stainers lasts from the end of 
July to the end Of November ? Misery must be sown 
broadcast, and unhappy fathers must trudge*to the 
bureau de bimfaimnoe of their arrondissement, to beg 
a visit from the inspector qf indigence. 

Men engaged in the fancy paper trade of Paris 
complain of the competition which they have to 
sustain with prison labour. This labour has reduced 
their wt^es ; and they grumble against a system 
which empbys the rascal at the expense of the 
honest man. The complaint has been heard more 
than once in England. They complain also of the 
arsenic they are compelled to inhale when working 
the well-known arsenical green ; and they see reme- 
dies for all their misfortunes and sufferings in a 
committee of masters and men, and a co-operative 
mutual benefit society. 
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The engravers for textile fabrics are a needy class. 
They earn little more than two shillings per diem ; 
and they are out of work hjalf the year. They are 
not become more patient under distfoss, now that 
their delegates have discovered that English work- 
ing engravers earn at least fiye. shjUhngs per diem. 
The Paris engravers have execufed ’ ordors for all 
the principal manufacturing towlis of Europe. These 
ordera have been lucrative— but not tb .the work- 
men who have executed them. The ergravera have 
been and are in the hands of opetiblatiye middle- 
men, who race in quest of orders at any price, and 
still make profits, by lowering the wages of the 
workmen, lliis systein is carried on in about thirty- 
tive engravers’ shops situated in various parts of 
Paris and the suburbs. The trade is over-stocked 
so that orders are takeu at a figure which means, 
for the workman, labour at starvation prices. The 
.speculator takes the poorest workmen, for these are 
his assured slaves. They are thankful for a block 
to engrave, if they attire While they engrave it. 
The^ are men pei^etually drowning, and perpetu- 
ally catching at strawsi The poor engraver says, 
“ Glance into my home, and you will see whether 
I have over-coloured the picture of my distress.” 

The engravers on wood, for paper-h(£i^d'%B> 
fnll of complaints as the above. Their employment 
is failing, and their wages are not sufficient to supply 
their simple necessities. Their trade is ruined by 
the middlemen, who traffic in their labour, and live 
by cheapening it. The manufacturer is not in direct 
contact with the artist-workman who engraves his 
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patterns. He is content to buy in the cheapest 
market, without inquiring liow the cheapness is 
r<>ached. The Paris wood-engravers for paper-hang 
ings earn, on an average, 3s. 6d. a day. Their 
protest against the increasing burdens under which 
tliey suffer, is very energetic. They affirm that tiu^ 
oppression under which tliey labour is fast becoming 
unbearable. Food find lodging are still rising, and 
wages are still falling. They deuiaiid to be able to 
live by their labour; and to this end they require 
liberty to discuss their own intimate interests, that 
they may be able to resist the encroachments ol* 
middlemen. 

The Paris lithographic printers cornjdain of the 
helpless condition in which they are placed by t he 
(Nunpetition among their employers, which loweis 
their wages, and by the unfair law that permits 
their ma.stei’s to meet, but says to La])our, repiain 
isolated and defenceless. 

1 now approach some art-industries for ex(!elleTic.(^ 
in which Paris has long beeif famou.s.' Paris bron/('s 
an* known in every civilized country ; and it is from 
Paris that our Hunt and KoskelLs and Elkingtous 
have drawn their host artists. Then there are ini 
portant designs for metal work to be made ; when 
the cunning hand of a consummate artist is required 
to enrich a commemorative shield, our gi-eat firms turn 
to their French art-workmen- - to the Vexjhtes and 
(.Awleuils. We tempt them from Paris with brilliant 
offers of money, and the art-workmen who remain 
behind, deplore the loss of their inspired brethren. 
But why should the groat artists in metal remain 
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where their genius is left to rust ? I echo what the 
workmen of Paris are saying. 1 have not ventured 
on one word of speculation. 

The bronze manufactures of Paris, occupying, as 
the.y incontestably do, a prominent position in 
foreign markets, how comes it that this industry, 
which above all othem ought to be active and 
Hourishing, so frequently* sufferf from a state of 
depression and stagnation ? The frequent recur 
reiice of the dead season, and the low scale of 
remuneration, must not be attributed to foreign 
competition, which is next to nothing ; neither can 
the over abundance of hands be alleged as a reason, 
siuc^e when trade is bri.sk these are found insuffi 
(dent ; it must, then, be owing to some bad interior 
organization. 

Tln^se Paris workers in bronze believe that a 
n'lnedy for this disord(U' would be found — and this 
without detriment to. the consumer--~if labour had 
a right to combined action on equal terms with 
capital, and to refuse to*be party to an unjust con 
tract. ^ Tlu^ conditions then are not equal betwe^ou 
tli(> i.solatod workman offering Ins labour, and capi 
lal that cheapens it. Collective acition b(ung de- 
nied to the workman, he is bound hand and foot, 
and left to the iiuircy of his antagonist. The bronze- 
workers deny that they desire the power of making 
noisy and disorderly coalitions; they seem to be well 
aware tliat tlu^. workman is usually the victim of 
such crises. They asked the right to protect labour 
against the avidity of capital, by massing individuals 
who requ'esent labour, in corporations. Not corpora- 
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tious like those of old, with obnoxious privileges, but 
simply societies for the protection of the mutual 
interest of their members, and for the assurance of a 
crust and a bed for old age. In short, these work- 
men seek to form for their humble trades centres of 
common interest, like those which exist in some of 
the liberal professions. They want representatives 
committees with strength enough to wrest justice for 
the workman, from the greedy capitalist. Wliile this 
power is kept in abeyance by the law, provident 
societies of all kinds for the working classes will be 
but weak palliatives applied to an insignificant 
minority. 

The bronze-workers go boldly beyond the repre- 
sentatives of other tiades. They assert that associa- 
tion is the only radical remedy for the existing 
distresses of labour ; association in production, 
spreading over all distinctions, and replacing, anta- 
gonistic prejudices by unity of interests. Only in 
this way, by the gradual extinction of usurious 
capital, and of parasiticar^go-betweeus, can work- 
men hope to obtain security against misfortune and 
accident, both in youth and age ; and to preserve 
dignity and independence among their equals. A.s- 
sociation, by giving a number of individual work- 
men a common interest in the production of good 
work, substitutes fruitful emulation for ruinous com- 
petition. Paris bronze-workers look to association 
as the only means of protecting their industry 
against the torraidable rivalry of English capitalists. 
They see a certain promise of their own success in 
the flourishing bands of associated workmen who 
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are grouped around them. But they say also that 
associated labour must have freedom for its basis. 
No working men’s associationi^ have been established 
in Paris during the last el^veif years, because the 
law has been unMendly. to them. : " 

The bronze-workers, chasers, and other art-work- 
inen in metal, who are collectively responsible for 
the above opinions, refute the gSner^, idea that they 
are in the receipt of high wages. A few great 
artists command extraordinary prices, but we must 
take the average fairly. It appears that about 80 
per cent, of these workmen earn about 38. 7|d, per 
<liem, rather under than over this sum; And about 
15 per cent, command as much as 68. per diem. 
Five per cent, remain ; these ate WorkmeuAors lignc, 
and are paid as Landseer is paid, over and above the 
price of the iroorest limner whose frame touches the 
ceiling of the Academy. These, artrworkmen are 
more intelligent than tailors and shoemakers. They 
theorize; they have read. They see the defects in 
the .social and economical system of which they are 
a pjvrt. They memorialize the Government for per- 
mission to establish a libraiy of books and drawings, 
that will instruct them and the genemtibh which is 
to succeed them. They ardently desire to keep up 
their old renown. Tlrey speak with fuller knowledge 
than workmen of less repute. When they ask the 
Government to give tllem the right of meeting for 
the discussion of their common interests, they point 
to the existing associations of dramatic authors, of 
musicians, of notaries, of stockjobbers, of advocates ; 
and say. And why not an association of art-workmen ? 
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The Grovernmeut, in the person of M. Rouland, 
Minister of Public Instruction, calls upon the work 
iug classes to cultivate labour and intelligence." 
Alas ! the metal-workers answer, labour is very 
difficult without liberty. It leads to frequent dis 
tress, and a dependent old age; 
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CHAPTER iV. 

'nu! T^w against Coalitions— The Wofking tJnglneei^A oty ftir Independent 
Benefit Societies— French Shawl-Design ers and Weavers— The Horn 
Comhinakers— The Workers in White Metals — The Tanners — The Work- 
ing Printers — Sentiment at the bock' of a Repoii>-iThe ' Printers* Strike — 
Average Dally Wages of the Paris Working Classes— Their Proportions in 
the Indigent List. 

Nearly all tlie trades of Paris agi‘ee in tracing 
their (listx*esses and the decrease of their prosperity, 
to the law against coalitions, and to the absence of 
trade mutual benefit societies* There are, as 1 have 
indicated to the reader, many mutual benefit societies 
here,, established under State patronage, with mayors 
and other (lovernment folk for governors and hono- 
rary members ; and tliere are mutual benefit societies, 
establislied by firms oif the sale principle (for the 
lirm^ of pocketing savings without deigning to give 
any account of them. Thai working engineers of 
Paris are loud in their complaints on this subject. 
Messrs. Gail, Gouin, Calla, and others, have mutual 
benefit societies belonging to their, works, to whiidi 
their workmen subscribe, but on which they have 
no claim after they have left the works in which 
their mutual benefit society is situated. The Paris 
engineers have remarked, with envy, the length of 
time English workmen remain on works like tliose 
of Maudslav, Field, and Co. ; how the men grow old 
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in one service; and they regret that it would be 
difficult to find in Paris five men in a thousand who 
had been twenty years in the employ of one firm. 
Hence mutual benefit societies, conducted by firms 
whelre the beaefit ceases when the subscriber leaves 
the finm, are most unfair societies. It is impossible 
for the subscriber to guard against sickness by their 
agency. There are kistance.9 where a workman, who 
has fallen ill in consequence of the unhealthinoss of 
his employment, h^ been dismissed, and so put 
beyond the pale of claimant on the funds to which 
he has subscribed for years. Where these injustices 
exist, it is natural that the working men of Paris 
should desire to take their savings into their own 
hands, and to decline the intervention of mayor, or 
adjoint, or employer, or other honorary member set 
up to watch them, 

The working engineers of Paris are — as indeed 
working engiueets are all over the w'orld- - thought 
ful, solid-minded men. Their labour is not mere 
mechanical work ; it demamls skill of eye and arm, 
and a brain in healthy condition. As they can read 
the progress of meclifnical science in modcSs of 
engines, so they can dissect systems of labour, and 
see where one system is good and another is bud. 
They are discontented when they compare their long 
hours over piecework, with the well-paid ten hours’ 
daily labour of London working engineers. The 
London workman earns 6s. for his short day; and 
when the French workman is paid by the day, 
his earnings range l>etween 3a. 6d. and 4a. The 
Knglisli workman obtains double pay for night work. 
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whereas the French workman’s over-hours are paid 
at the same rate as his usual hours. All these dif- 
ferences between the> London and the Paris working 
engineer, are sumin^ up in this stat^entr^that the 
latter earns 50 per cent, less thtttt the foriner, Tlie 
Loudon working engineers belong to the most wealthy 
trade benefit society in England; their comfort in 
sickness and old age is assured; u4iite the Paris work- 
ing engineers have no provision for old age, and, 
with their low wages, and the hi^ prifce of food and 
lodging, cannot look hopefully forward* - -l!hey cry, 
witli the other trades of Paris ; Let u& have hberty 
to regulate our own affairs; let us have our own 
mutual benefit societies. Our employers can meet 
to grind down the prices of our piecework ; they can 
threaten us, when they would reduce us, with the 
competition of our fellow-workmen who are out of 
emplqy; and so, holding constantly before us the 
threat of no work, which means starvation and an 
aj)peal to the Bureau of Benevolence/ they can pros- 
per ; wliile our wages dwfndle, and we live, straitened 
to-da;^, and with the praspect of being more straitened 
to-morrow. 

The working engineers ask for free tijide in iron, 
as w’ell as in corn, and in othet products; and they 
reason well against the ironmasters. . They deny the 
right of the State to protect the fetv to the disad- 
vantage of the many ; arguing clearly and tem- 
perately as becomes men who desire freedom of 
action and of thought. Witlf^free material to work 
upon, they see a vast extension open to their trade ; 
and in this vast extension, Avith liberty to meet given 
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to labour as it is now accorded to capital, perniancnt 
prosperity for themselves and families. 

The designers and weavers of the celebraUnl 
French shawls complain that they are ill-paid, and 
that their trade is going from l>ad to worse. If not 
in want, they are living from hand to mouth, and 
feel the lack of liberty to meet and arrange a tarill' 
of prices. They ai^ not in the sad conditions of the 
canuts of Lyons, but they aitj travelling towards it'. 
The combmakers Imve grievan(*es that arc* more 
serious than many I have met. They work in little 
shops that are merely cellars, in diii and without 
air. They toil in unwholesome heat by ■ stoves, 
and for at least twelve hours per diem bent pain- 
fully over their work all this time. Tliey can earn 
wages varying from 2s. 6d, to 4s. a day ; and these 
are the tortoise-shell combmakers, who fashion 
ornaments for ladies* hair ! The honi f?omb)pakers 
are a distinct class. Tliese workmen, 700 in nurri 
her, used to earn from 58. to 7s. 6d. by ten liours’ 
work. But their wages *hav(3 been falling since 
1848, and they are now a needy race, the prison.s 
being their successful competitors. The work for 
which they were paid 5s. now costs Is. 4id. in tin*, 
prisons. The consequence is, that the free comh- 
makers are paid 50 per cent, less than formerly, and 
in some cases less than 50 per cent. No wonder, 
then, that the free workmen raise a cry against theii* 
criminal competitors, and say, Behold, we are more 
unfortunate than prisoners. In prison a day’s work 
is eleven hours and -a-half in summer, and ten hours 
and" a half in winter. The prisoners have their task 
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work; they earn Is. daily; they want for nothing, 
and they are well fed, and well and cleanly lodged. 
We, free and honest workmen, must work fifteen 
hours in order to earn enough to support existence. 
We work twelve hours in tlie workshop to earn from 
2s. 6d. to 3wS. ; and then, if we desire , to have bread 
enough for our children, vre must cany work home 
with us. The work is wnhealttiy ; it .attacks the 
lungs. The combmakers are frequently ill. When 
ill they must go to the hospital. Tliey have no 
idtei'native. Their family make an application to 
the Bureau of Benevolence. Wlien the slack sea, 
son conies they can still get work, but at starvation 
]>rice,s. Their position has become worse than it 
ever was, within the last year. A great india-rubber 
Ihctory, capable of employing 200 hands, lias been 
(‘.stal dished at St. Denis, and employs women only. 
Womyii can bo had, to work for about Is. 3d. per 
diem. 

Tlio Paris workers in wliitc metals —in tin, xiiic, 
lead, etc. --are hard-wthked, and not sufficiently 
])aid. Taking into considenition the increased price 
of food and lodging, they estimate their jiresent 
wages as 40 per cent, less than they were a feAV 
years ago. An English workman in tin, etc. — a 
lamp-maker for iii.stance — cams wages that vary, 
according to his skill, from 4s. to 7s., working ten 
hours jier diem. The French workman’s day is 
twelve hours, and his wages range from Is. 8d. ti» 
58. The masses of workmen engaged in bronze, 
biass, and iron castings are not more satisfied with 
their condition, than the tailors are. I’lioy have dis- 
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coveted that their English brcitlier earns at least 6s. 
per diem, for ten hours’ work ; that life in Loudon 
is to the Workmen as cheap as life in Paris, and 
that cons^ueutiy the Eiiglishman is better off than 
the Frenchman. The remedy, according to the Paris 
metal-^jasters, is-*-association j not a committee of 
workmen to confer with employers, nor a trade bene- 
fit society, but simply association — -which makes the 
workman his own cj^italist and master. 

The Paris tanners of leather of all kinds, com- 
plain that their wages are always 30 per cent.' les.s 
than the ■wages of English tanners; and in some 
ca.ses they are only half ! Tlie discovery ha,s not, 
pleased our friends of the odoriferous banks of tbc 
Bifevre. They insist tliat the condition of Paris 
workmen has not been satisfactory for the last forty 
years; and that the powerless plight to which the 
workman has been reduced, bas driven one luan to 
put his labour in competition with liis next door 
neighbour, and so the capitalist has been enabled to 
take the cheaper of the tWo. Hence the gradual, 
but incessant, fall of wages in every trade of tins 
capital. ■ • 

There are between 4000 and 5000 working printers 
in Paris, including machinists, pressmen, and com-' 
positora. This impoiteut body of M^orkmeu, helped 
by hundreds, of prematurely developed boys, known 
to us as printers’ devils, produces all the papers and 
Injoks which see the light iri Paris. The majority of 
the compositom are in needy circumstances. Thos(i 
who have no settled employ on newspapers, and wlio 
are estimated at 2000, can cam only 2s. 6d. per diom 
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when they are at work. But there are many days 
when they ai-e not at work, and then they must feel 
the pressure of want. They coi](ipiaui that the print- 
ing-office has become a field of! sufifering^/ The loss 
of time is greater than it used ,tO; The work is 
more uncertain. The workman fii^ himself sitting 
in an office waiting .half the day 4*6^9?®^^ 
work. The master printer kei^sr. hUnii'th^j liecause 
when work comes a great ntunher of hiwds can dis- 
pose of it in a very short tunet Compositors have, 
in short, a miserable life in Paris, uideS6, they are 
attached to the office of some (holy newspaper, or 
are privileged in a special ofixee; Their ftre 
lowered by fierce competition, by hordes of ^pren- 
tices taken recklessly by mast^, andi lastly, by the 
competition of women. 

1 have before me the large yellow reports of the 
Assistance Publique. They are weighty volumes of 
observations and statistics, admirably arranged and 
jtrinted. They include the statistietd history of the 
poor of Paris from the j^r x to the 31st of December 
1861. They set forth a moral view of the indigent. 
Upon the bacsk of one of these reports is a little 
sentimental picture. Upon a wmtehed bed lies a 
.sick man. At his bedside stands, in a radiant light, 
the good angel Charity. Charity, with her right 
hand, gives help to the dying man ; and her left hand 
holds aloft an ample doak that shelters from the 
cold without, the Sick man’s wife and children. I 
was surprised, 1 confess, to finsd this little drawing 
printed, by way of oniament, on a statistical report 
of the pauperism of the French capital. Would not 
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tlie ISnglish reader, who had occasion to consult one 
of oTlr Poor-law blue books, start if he found upon 
the coyer of the book a drawing of an angel, in the 
shape dl’ riT Poo^-law coturnissionor, handing a cup of 
tea to a sick njan "with one hand, and folding the 
invalid’s family to him, with the other ? 

The sentiment upon the cover of the Assistance 
Publuiue report, apiTeai-s stranger still to the inaii 
who has listened to the complaints of the working 
printers. It is not very long since fJiat these? 
printers, goaded by what they conceived to be theii' 
wrongs, tbrmed a coalition to resist a proceeding that, 
to their minds, threatened to reduce them to paxqier 
ism. The working men of Paris suffer much before 
they veuture to bresik a law tliat holds line, and 
imprisonment over them. W(‘. have seen that they 
all cry with one voice against this law which gives 
them over, boun<l hand and foot, to the emphtyt?!’. 
But they obey the, law and sutler its consecjiiences, 
until some extraordinary opiwession nuuldens tluiin 
into a, combined resistance. *Who was it, then, that 
drove the working printera into unlawful coali- 
tion, and. so to prison (to be presently j>ardonod 
by the Emperor) in 1862? Who sent trouble and 
l)ert\irbation through the priiiting trade ? Under the 
sentimental engraving I see the well -known name 
of Paul Dupont, printer to the chief office of the 
Assi.stance Piiblique. It* was of this printer to the 
a(bninistrator8 of public charity the compositors had 
to complain. Ho had, in order to obtain printing 
at the lowest possible price, introduced women into 
his printing-ollice ; whei-eupon lu,s workmen, in high 
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(luilgeon, said: The real position of women in a 
printing-office is misunderstood. In opposing their 
introduction the Paris compositora do hot go' against 
the sex, hut against workers who labour at low wages. 
They understaird and admit the right , of a. master to 
procure the cheapest labour possible, but they also 
claim for those who suffer by h, the.. right, of oppo- 
sition to such innovafioh. The inlroductiou of 
women took place in several printing-offices at the 
very moment when the demand of tho compositors 
for higher wages was being discussed. The end de- 
.sired was easily seen. It iS to be doubted if society 
i.s Ijctteivd socially and morally by giving to women 
the labour which belongs of right to the father of a 
family. Wliat is to be done with children calling in 
vain to their natural support for daily bread ? When, 
about a year ago, after more than oiie trial and con- 
(Icnmation, wages were at last raised, it was only on 
an average at the rate pf 3S or 40 centimes a (Lay. 
'I'his, then, is the actu^ position of the Paris com- 
po.sitor. During the last twelve years rent and the 
pric* of food have increased at least 50 per cent., 
while the salaries ^ve hardly risen 9 or 10 jxir 
cent. The result need scarcely he described; the 
worst part of the story being that it is impossible 
to tell how long even this deplorable state of things 
may last. 

Even this fleeting increase of wages was not gained 
without many sacrifices. 

After having done everything to avoid a conflict, 
after having resolutely opposed themselves to the 
continued refusals of mastera, and after appealing in 
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vaitt^ Government, the workmen found themselves 
brcake]^ of the law. They were arrested— some 
twenty of them—aanongst whom were the commis- 
sioners appointed to negotiate with the masters. 
They endured, for a month, the pains of cellular 
confinement. They were afterwards condemned to a 
further tenn of impmonraent, which they were only 
prevented from undergoing Iby an apjxjal to the Em- 
j>eror. The^ were not ungrateful, and not insensible, 
to the promptitude with which their anxieties were 
relieved by the head of the State ; but now they dare 
to hope for something beyond pardon, and to look for 
change in a system which is so little in accordance* 
with the time. Imprisonment, it will be seen, has 
not intimidated them. 

According to them, the only real and effieacion.s 
plan for the gradual and peaceful emancipation of 
the working clasps is association; association not 
simply for individual beneht, but a broad and fruitful 
system, established on such 9, base that all may profit 
by it. " Then only,” say the compositors, “ may we 
hope to see ease and comfort, little by little, spread 
around Its; then we shall cease to witness the in- 
crease of misery in the lower grades of society, while 
above us grow and accumulate the colossarfbrtunc.s 
of to-day.” In conclusion, the working printers de- 
mand, like their brethren in other tandes, the repeal 
of the law on walitipns ; the right to meet and 
discuss wages, and the conditions oh which they 
will labour ; and subventions by the State of working 
men’s associations. 

I have now glanced at the present condition and 
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described the aspirations of the working men belong- 
ing to the chief industries of Paris. Their statements 
may be implicitly relied on— since they are given to 
tlic world after examination. the pick^ men of 
each industry. The tendency of Paris, trades, like 
the tendency of London trades, is not td promote the 
welfare of the working classes. . vast increase of 
the trades peculiar to Paris tendftoi cheapen luxuries, 
but not necessities. The workmen,- prev^ted by law 
from helping one another, see their condition grow 
woise every hour ; since the competition among their 
masters grows keener day by day— and they can un- 
dersell only by lowering wages. Leather remains at 
its old price, hut the shci^m^ker stitches cheaper than 
formerly. Cloth remains dear, but the. slop-seller 
(;au get it put together in the slop-workers’ garret, at 
a starvation price. Competition cheapens wages, the 
Paris artisans cry, and not taw material. Com and 
meat, and butter and eggs, £^d wine, rise, and still 
rise. These are workmen’s necessities. A clieap 
redingote is not a necelsity to him, nor is a cheap 
silk Jiat. llis wages represent food for his children, 
and lodging for them ; and both food and lodging are 
dearer than ever. The intelligence with which the 
vivacious Paris workmen put these points, is only 
e<iualled by the tenacity with wlxich they bold to 
them. They are never tempted into a bypath. Tliey 
see the reason of their gradual decadence; and the 
Government having wisely given them an oppor- 
tunity of stating their wish^ in an authoritative 
manner, they have agreed in a unanimous retjuest 
for freedom of discussion, and trade benefit societies. 
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The^Jast repoit of the Assistance Publiciue authorities 
shows that the Paris workmen have not complained 
without reason. The majority of them cannot sav('. ; 
they can hardly live. One man is the enemy of his 
fellow, because hunger drives one man to undersell 
his brother in the labour market. The men might 
all meet, and agi'ee to work for a certain price ; and 
so prevent the rapacious dealer in cliea]) labour — the 
sweater and the bowelless middleman - from taking 
new contracts, and seizing upon the market, by ex- 
torting new privations from the sons of laboui*. 
“ Let us meet” — all the Paris w^ukmeu auswee*, when 
asked what their wants ar(L We are in peiimy ; we 
hang about the fiureaii of Beuevolen(M‘< ; our fathers 
are in the asylum, because we may not speak our 
wants, and stay the unholy traffic in oiu* luippiness 
iw Mhich our employers prosper. A table, which I 
have made up from the stateuKiuts of the wovking 
men themselves, shows the average daily wagi^s ol‘ 
the working classes of Paris : — 


Joiu’neymen printers, .... 

. 9 . 

2 

d. s. d. 
6 

MachinistB, 

6 

0 

PrinteiV boys, 

1 

0 

Lithographic printers, .... 


10 

Working engravers (for jain ics), 

2 

0 • 

AVood engravers (for paper-Iianginjrs), 

3 

r> 

Compositors (not regularly engaged), 

2 

0 

Shoemakers, 

2 

0 to 2 0 

Clovecuttors, 

2 10 

Comlmiakera, , . . 

3 

0 to 4 0 

India-rubber combmakers (woTiierO, . 

1 

3 to 1 S 

Tailors (working for master tailors), . i 

3 

9 

Tailors (working ibr ready-made houses), . 

3 

0 

Ditto, women, 

1 

3 

Working coachmakers,, .... 

3 

9 
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Working saddlers, 

Working cabinet-makers, .... 
Working engineers, . . . . 'i, 

Cliasors, workers in bronze, turnei*5, etc., , 


8. d. 9, d. 

2 6 to 8 O' 

2 a 

3 a to i 0 

3 8 to 4 10 


\V(‘ shall now seo which are the industries that 
recruit the army of 90,000 recipients of charity, 
who come annually witliin the ^ction of tlie Assist- 
ance Puhlique. By the help of this table the 
reader will be enabled to judge of the trtith of the 
workmen’s statements. It is true that there are 
her(iditary di‘.peudants on the gifts of the Bureau 
ol‘ l»en(woleiu?e ; but when it is found necessary to 
give (ihurity to J in every 1 6 of the population of a 
city like l*aris; ami wh<m we find that the people 
who need this charity are working people, we 
may take it tor granted that life is hard among the 
working (‘lasses generally. The following table de- 
s(‘ril)e5 the callings of the heads of families who 
were on the books of tlie Assistance Publique in 
1801, tint date of the last^return : 


Knginc^s, iii:u;hinists, piano-inakera, farriers, overlookers, . 682 

Si)inn(jrs, pTintens on fabrics, turners, glovemakers, roflners, 
paper-stainers, cabinet-niakei-s, gastltters, railway officials, 

. rliair4urn(?rs, 2,408 

Hronze-workers, gilders, lainpmakers and tinmen, carpet- 
rnakers, .saddlers, trimming-makers, gnnmakors, weight- 
makers, cutlm, nailcr.s, hatters, workinjf goldsmiths, 
nmbrella and toy-makers, pasteboanl makers, combmakers, 
binders, button and paper-makers, brush and fnnmakavs, 
artificial flower-makers, printers, packer^, goldbeaters, 
glovers, pocketbook-miiker.s, Aveavers, tannerS, . . . 2,708 

.lourneyman carpenters, stone-workers, masons, stucco-woi*kers, 
paviors, marble- workers, plumbers, locksmitlrs, house- v, 
painters, sawyers, etc., 2,404 
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Brought forward, . 8,100 
Bri<{klayerti' labourers, sweeps, navvies, etc., . . . .1,528 

Tailors, shoexnalcers, shirtniakers, slop-workers, . . • 2,205 

ServanU of wine-shop' keepexu, butchers, cooks, trifxj-sellers, 
pork - butchers, restaurateurs, distillers, confectioners, 
chemists, pastrycooks, grocers, wholesale houses, . 710 

Small dealers— as hawkers of fniit, newspajiers, wood an<l 
coke driers, old cldthesmen, ...... 896 

Working sculptors, decorative painters, designers, engravers, 
chasers, press readers, compositors, lithogmphers, glass- 

cutters, , . . . • 441 

Literaiy men, teachers, teachem of foreign languages, inter- 
preters, nidaicians and singers, various artists, dancers, . 86 

t.’lerks in commerce, public offloes, and railways, . . 344 

(.’oncierges, driyers, ttablo-men, watchmakers, bakers, mat- 
tress-makers, sewerage-men, night-men, .... 366 

Rag-pickers, street-sweepers, water^rriers, .... 1,042 

Orphans under 16 years of age, not appinnticed, the blind, 
lame, and idiots, i \ . . . . . 016 


Total, 19,764 ’ 


Every trade and calling is reprifscnted in this 
table; but the tailors and shoemakers, taking their 
numbers into account, appear to be at tlie head of 
it, as, by their own account of their wages, I was 
led to expect. We now tioine to the numbers of 
indigent families — that is, of familu^s receiving 
charity — of which women are the head ; - 

Women in factories, as weavers, spinners, workers in the 

tobacco manufactory, etc,, . 783 

Pasteboard woricers, artificial flower-makem, polisliors, fringe- 
makers for shawls, feather^ressers, brush and button makers, 

binders, 1,228 

Embroiderers in gold or silk, dresMnakers, etc., sewing-nmehine 
women, staymakers and lace- workers, straw-plaiters, . . 1,519 

Needlewomen, waistcoat and trousers-makers,umbrella.maker8, 2,751 
Shoe-binders, capmakers, carpet-binders, glovcmakers, saddle- 

makers, bandage-makers, 875 

Women engaged in washing and preparing linen, . . 1,562 
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Brought forward, . 8,70P 

Street sellers of fruit, clothes, cakes, sweetmeats, gingerbread, 
newspapers, market women, . . . . .966 

Ailists, printers on porcelain and enamel^; abtressM and 

uiidwives, .. . .. 119 

(xovemesses and teachers, . . . • • • • 41 

Domestic servants, . . . . . . . . . - . 4,684 

Women engaged in match-making and mattress-making*.. . 72 

liag-pickers, sweepers, chairmenders, etc., . .. .. . 1,418 

Orphans under 16 years of age and not appj^enticed, the blind 
and lame, idiots, arid epileptic sutjecte, . . 940 


Tc*i^' 16,949 

I II -this list domestic servants and Needlewomen 
aro in the majority. . 
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CHArTER V. 

r 

Tho Great WoijkahOpB-^Tkc Exhibition of tho Fine Arts applied to Indn&try 
—Art St;uionta— Bomocratjc Workshops —Alexamiro's Organ Fai-tory 
at Ivry— A Model . Workmen’s ViUage -Thc Alexandre Mutual itenefit 
Society— Sbiging Classes are law^l— The Abbe Bonaud. 

I NOW appro^h the woihing men of Paris, who 
belong to the grands atclirrs; that is to say, who 
work collected in large bodies. \Ve shall see whetlici' 
they ai'e better ofif, as infinitesimal parts of a great 
machine, than they were when two or three .skillt d 
workmen wore associated together for the i)rodnc;tifiii 
of artistic articles of lu-Kury or use. No argiuiienis 
in favour of the little workshops of old that are 
based only on the well-being of working men will, 
1 am aware, prevail ; and induce consumers to l)uy at 
a fractionally higher i-ate than that at which the 
great manufacturers are able to sell. Coinnieree is 
bowelless. No sentimental questions about stavva 
tion prices or the future of workmen, enter into the 
consideration of shopkeepera and customers. Men 
will buy in tlie cheapest market and sell in tlio 
dearest, whether the weaver of the goods, the buildte 
of the upholstery, or the maker of the clotliing, be 
starving or not ; so that if the ait manufactures for 
which Paris is famous can be made by lu’igades of 
workmen or by machinery, at a cheaper rate than 
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ou the old system, they will be so made. I have 
alrefuly touched on the discussion that has been 
^oing forward in Paris as to the relative merits of 
factory workmen and of home workmen* It has 
been stoutly maintained that the aitistio character 
of all those useful and useless things known as 
articles Paris, has of late degenerated; the free play 
of the art- workman’s mind beitig fettered under 
workshop niles. But this assertion must n;ot be too 
hastily accepted. The Exhibition of the Fine Arts 
applied to industry in the Palais de TlnduStrie, was 
an incontestable proof that the most celebrated de- 
signers in France are employed in tha. great work- 
shops of Paris. Along the, iiorth gallery were the 
paintings and drawings designed for Paris mamtfac- 
timu's. There, also, Were the drawings and model- 
lings from the free schools of Paris and the depart- 
iiunits. The. schools made a brilliant show — which 
all wliu avo inclined to hold that the fine arts, os 
iiljjili(?<l to industry, are degenerating in Fr>mcc*, 
should have examined. 8»)me of the drawngs and 
juodcils we)'(' exquisite examples of correct and taste 
lid })o\vor. From these schools will come the next 
generation of French art-workmen. In the north- 
east gallery of the palace Avere the works of the 
industrial artists who now supply designs and models 
to French manufacturer. A reference to the cata- 
logue showed that most of these designers had been 
in public schools, and had studied in the ateliers of 
great contemporary painters and sculptors. David 
(d’Angers) has instructed many of the industrial 
artists avIio now d(;sign and execute models for the 
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bronzy inanufticturei'a of Paris. Otliers have been 
inspimd apd taiight by Pradier, or Delaroche, or 
L4oii Gogniet Woinen figured conspicuously by 
their gutic^, and patience in delicate modelling, and 
in the orhamehtation of china. The majority of 
these arti8% both men and women, are employed 
by large maanfactuiers like Barbedienne, Miroy 
Prates, L^fiibute and Son, Bi^try, and othei-s. The 
art-manufactories of “Paris, therefore, are not likely 
to lack well-educated designers. It is contended, 
however, that the bad effect of large worksltops is, 
that it puts the minds of the men who work out 
the designs, in slavery. The workmen, parte<l into 
groups to make a piece of furniture or a machine, 
have nothing to do with the conception of it. If 
they see an improvement to be made, they can oidy 
modestly hint it to the director who is placed over 
them. They hardly dare to say that they see their 
way to remedy an admitted defect, lest tliey should 
wound the susceptibilities of their superiors, wlu).s('. 
business it is to conceive %nd design. A great work 
shop is a strictly governed kingdom, in which every 
man must keep himself in his place. The workman, 
having once taken his place, is not encouraged to rise 
from it to a better. He is in an admirably, conducted 
establishment, where the men who are over him are 
undoubtedly superior to him by tbeir geneml and 
technical knowledge. They have been pupils of 
great manufacturers and renowned artists. They 
hold their empire easily, over ; groups of workmen 
whose education is limited to > some small depart 
ment of a gi-cat industry. A writer in the Sikk 
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has proposed, by way of counteracting the degra- 
dation of the faculties of the many in large work- 
shops, tliat the rigime of these workshops should 
1)6 popularized ; thcit it should become detnocrathi. 
But it is not so easy to j)rove tirati demooratic work- 
shops would be comnierpially profitable. Let us see 
what kind of su<^ss Paais wrkshops ^ 
their present goveniiuent vthe wages workmen can 
(*>arii ill them ; the provision that is made for sickness 
and old age, and the amount Of pauperism traceable 
to the grands ateliers system, premising that out of 
the 04,813 manufactories said to eidst in and around 
Paris, not more than 7117 employ nlore than ten 
workmen. 

At Ivry, at the southern extremity of Paris, therci 
is a vast establishment that may be token as an ex- 
ample of what a French manufactory should be. Its 
liistoi’y, or rather the history of its founder, is inter- 
esting. M, Alexandre began life as a simple work- 
man. By his own ingenuity and talent he contrived, 
so far back as the year^l829, to found a modest 
little atelief* for the construction of pianos, etc. He 
was an excellent ^type of a French working man. 
(Conscientious, always inquiring and in search of 
improvcmients, he could not but excel in the manu- 
facture to which he devoted bis life. He persevered 
from year to year in m^ng, experiments in the free 
reed. The result of his perseverance was the pro 
duction of an instrument now known all the world 
over as the Alexandre Harmonium.^^ 'Rk'atelier 
grew year after year, until, in 1848, it became neces- 
sary to remove it from the centre of Paris, and to 
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build in the suburbs. The park and tlie old Louis 
XIV. chateau of Ivry weie purchased, and the spacious 
and elegant architectural building, now known as 
“ Alexandre’s Harmonium Manufactory,” was built. 
The workshops could not be surpassed for neatnc^ss 
and completeness of arrangement. They are so ex- 
quisitely clean that they look as if they had bec^n 
liberated from the«buil(lQ)i‘’s hand yesterday. The 
order that reigns tlirough this great establishment, 
where more than 500 men are always at work making 
harmoniums, is admirable— as it is, in truth, in most 
large French factoriiis. The plan of the scuies of 
o]>erati(jns which result in the production of a cheap 
barinonium, is most elaborate. A visitor can see all 
the operations in a very short time. He can start 
from tlui yard where the timber is stacked and 
seasoned; througli the sawing shops, ])ast tlio steam 
saws that (?arve wood ; through smiths' sliops, wIkuo 
iron, copper, and steel are worke.d ; through the noisy 
tuning departments, whm*e skilled men are trying 
the reeds ; to the shops %rhere the iustriinient is 
put together (every instrument being adjusted, tak(m 
to piect^s, and put together again ja second tirnl^) ; to 
the vast show-rooms, where h.armoniums in every 
variety of artistic case, and adapted to the. purser of 
b(3th rich and poor, are stowed by tlie hundred ; to 
])e presently shipped to every pait of the world, but 
('hiefly to England. Of the' 800 instruments com 
pleted monthly in this factory, 000 are spread ovtir 
the United Kingdom. They are so cheap and easily 
played, that they are welcome additions to village 
UK'eting-houses and school-rooms ; and find their way 
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into the homestead, and the parlour of tradesmen 
who cannot afford a piano. Here there is a human- 
izing luxury brought within the reach of the masses, 
by the skilful subdivision of labour ! It would be 
impossible to produce these instruri(ients in a small 
atelier at the price at which they are now sold ; nor 
would the workmen engaged in this establishment 
earn more, if they were ^bande^ji together in little 
groups, than they gain in the spacious workshops of 
-"•Messrs. Alexandre and Co. The wages paid to the 
men vary, of course, with the nature of the work 
they are able to perform. It stands to reason that 
the tuner or regulator is better paid than the hewer 
of wood in the timber-yard. I find that the highest 
wages paid in the factory are 15 francs, or 12s. a 
day ; and that the lowest wages are francs, or 
2s. lid. a day ; the average wages being between 5 
francs and 6 francs a day. It will be seen that this 
average is higher than that of any of the industries 
I have hitheito touched upon. 

Ivry is a little township of narrow streets, sur- 
rounded by a flat country, intersected with deeply 
ruttecf roads. It appears to be inhabited by an ex- 
ceedingly bibulous race, since there is one wine-shop 
to every .thirty inhabitants. The great factory in its 
suburbs, has brought new prosperity to the place, 
and has greatly improved it, by adding a large colony 
of skilled workmen to its population. But Messrs. 
Alexandre were not content to bring aU their work- 
men from the centre of Paris into this straggling 
township, and leave them to lodge over wine-shops 
or in greniers, subject to all the temptations of a place 

VOL. IJ. F 
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where drinking appem to be the fashionable amuse- 
ment ; and where Bacchus receives the greater part of 
the wages (rf labotur. On some fine rising ground at tlxe 
end of the park, well watered and timbered, a model 
workman's village was laid out, to consist of fifty-two 
houses, divi^le by back and front entrances, into 
one or two mdnageH. It is one of the brightest 
and happiest and quietest spots that 1 can call to 
mind. Ifte houses are substantially built cottages, 
embedded in gardens that, when I was there, were 
packed witli flowers of every hue. There is everj - 
thing at hand for the tenant’s use, in the shape of 
wells, pumps, The houses slope up the hill, 
and may be seen from a distance, framed in tree.s. 
The firm bifilt these fifty-two cottages for their men, 
ill order to keep them free from the temptations 
incident to a walk back to Paris every evening. 
Yet, at first, many of the men objected to move their 
household gods from the wretched garrets in whie.li 
they were huddled in the centre of Paris, to one of 
these snug and healthy cottages. It was difficult to 
make them see the advantage of a separate healthy 
home. The director who walked over the ■^illfigo 
wi]bh me said— “ It is almost impossible to make 
many of them cate about their home.s. .We pay 
tliem their wages once a fortnight, when they will 
pay the debts they have contracted for living; ainl, 
with the balance left in hand, will go from caliaret 
to cabaret, and seldom return, to the factory until all 
the wages have been spent. We pay them on Satur- 
day afternoon, and many will nol return to work 
until the following Wednesday.” 
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l'hi.s remark applies, of course, only to the lower 
clas.s of workmen. The tuners and- overseers, who 
earn their 12s. a dhy, can afford to occupy one of 
these cottages of foui' rooms and Offices, and to pay 
£24 a year rent for it. He iS a euperior man, 
although not much addicted to a hoii^ life. This 
life out of doors, which all classes in France lead, is 
the bane and curse of the workmans fe,njflyi and 
nothing whatever is done to . mit^a^ it. Iffessrs. 
Alexandre are too anxious for the 'ivelfere -of the 
men and families dependent on them' to iniss tin; 
least opportunity of making thair workmen provi- 
dent. For some years past they have ^tablished u 
mutual benefit society under regulations wl^h have 
•been approved by a Minister of Stata 

The masters, overseers, and workmen engaged in 
tlio manufactory of Messrs. Alexandre, wisliing to 
establiiih a mutual benefit fund, have issued V list 
of rules, the observance of wliich is compulsory, a 
coi>y being furnished to each person concerned. 
These rules are as follow :-'The society is composed 
of members and honorary members. The honorary 
members deposit an aiinual sum of 26 Mncs. The 
members <ieposit 1 franc a fortni^t, to be deducted 
from their pay. Every overseer or workman in 
Me.ssrs. Alexandre's nianufactory must either be a 
member or an honomry member. A workman enter- 
ing the establishment during the course; Of th6 fort- 
night makes his first deposit in the fdldwitig fort- 
night, and mu.st be fifteen days in the ttantifaiAory 
l)etbre doing so. ‘‘He is visited .by the doctor, to 
prove that there is no impediment to his admission. 
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A wOTkman quitting the establishment ceases to 
be a member ; but if he is discharged for lack of 
work, and if he has received no' assistance from the 
society, hie has a right to the following reimburse- 
ment : — ^Afler six months’ employment, 6 francs ; 
one year, 12 francs ; two years, 24 francs ; three 
years and upwards, 36 fi'anos. Voluntary departure, 
or a stay of less than sixmionths, gives no right to 
any reimbursement whatever. A workman leaving 
through illness, must provide himself with a certi- 
ficate, which he must show to the doctor. If the 
illness compels hirn to be absent more than three 
days, he hag a right to 2 francs a day from tlie 
fourth day; he caif also claim medical attendance 
and medicine. 

No subscriber can receive more than 1 80 francs, 
being ninety days’ pay, during one illness. But he 
may continue to claim doctor's attendance and. drags, 
%r a year. A workman meeting with an accident 
daring his work, has a right to the same assistance. 
He can claim the 2 &auc8'from the fii-st day, and as 
long as his accident prevents him from working, 
provided that pecuniary aid does not go beyond the 
sum of 300 francs. No assistance is given in the 
case of illness caused by debauchery or intemperance, 
nor for wounds received in a fight, when the member 
has been the aggressor. Should the city be attacked 
by an epidemic, ox any similar scourge, any members 
suffering from it, would have a right only to medical 
assistance and the necessary drags. There is a 
doctor at Paris and one at Ivry, as well as a chemist 
and druggist, attached to the society. The Paris 
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doctor receives 600 francs a year; the doctor of 
I vry, 700 francs. 

The chemist furnishes no drag without the pre- 
scription of the doctor ; he must also send his bill 
every month to the manufactory. The patient must 
^dsit the doctor as long as he is able, and when it 
becomes necessary that he Shoiild receive attendance 
at home, he must make It kiidVn in writing, and 
must apply to the director, if the doctor neglects to 
fulfil his duty. The members are obliged to visit 
tlie patients in turn, and report the state of their 
condition to the director. A patient wishing to be 
attended by his own doctor may still have his medi- 
cine from the chemist of the society, if He clearly 
states on the prescription that it is on account of the 
society. 

A member seized with sudden and severe illness 
may at once send for a doctor in the neigbourhood, 
giving at the same time notice to the doctor of the 
society. These visits are paid 2 francs each by 
the society. The doctor states on the certificate 
what jjiay the patient will be able to resume work. 
In case of the death of one'of the members, the wife 
or family of the deceased receives 60 francs for the 
expenses of the funeral. 

Should an exceptional case occur which is unpro- 
vided for by the rules of the society, the director 
calls a meeting of the four overseers of the estab- 
lishment, that they may confer together and decide 
the case by a majority. Any disagreement which 
may arise in the society is decided by two arbi- 
trators, selected by the interested parties. If they 
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tail in cOTiliiiig to a decision the matter must ho 
arranged a third arbitrator, selected by the direct- 
tor of the ftctory. M. Mendfes, manager of the 
manufactory of Messta Alexandre, is intrusted with 
the general management of the society. He keeps 
tlie books Mbd the capital, for which he is respon- 
sible. Every year he renders an exact account 
of the posMott of "the society, which account must 
remain eight days in one of the offices of the factory, 
open to the inspection of all the members. 

The reader wiU easily perceive the grave objec- 
tions to a mutual benefit society constituted like 
that which affords relief in sickne.ss to Messrs. 
Alexandre and Co.’s workmen. But for these defects 
the firm ate not in the rcmiotest degree to blame. ; 
their society is as liberal as the law will penuit it to 
be. It is entirely in the liands of the director of tlie 
factory. The men have not the government (if their 
own savings. They are held in hand, like children. 
Our working men are in the habit of governing their 
own mutual benefit societies and other institutions. 
But, then, committees of English workmen can ('all 
meetings of their fellow-men. They can debate and 
settle their own niles. They are independent, and 
they have shown extraordinaiy ability in th(r govern- 
ment of their own affairs. Are they not, at tlu; 
present mc^ment, establishing clubs for themselves in 
every part of the kingdom, in humble imitation of 
the splendours of Pall-mall ? The French workman 
can have neither .club nor reading-room, nor benefit 
society, thUt is his own. He enjoys the privileges 
of universal suffrage, hut he may not meet inneteen 
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of his fellow-workmen to discuss the furtherance of 
their mutual interests. Only a short time ago the 
Abbd Bonaud was broi^ht before the correctional 
police at Avignon fc». panishment. And what was 
his offence ? The Abb6 is very fond of jnusic, and 
has been known at Avignon for twenty years, as 
chapel-master. He is greatly esteemed, and appears 
tit have done much good* by d^eloping the musical 
faculties of his fellow-townsmen. Sent to Cavaillon, 
lie imprudently resolved to bring the young people 
of the country round about, together into a singing 
class. They were to be called -the Orph^onists of 
Saint Cijcile. The good Abh4 had forgoi^ the law 
whieh forbids associations Or. meetings of more than 
twenty persons, and he was called before the tribunals 
of his country for breaking it. It is truei he was 
acquitted on the ground that the imperial sanction is 
not required to start a chorus, or lead a band. But 
had the unfortunate Orph^onists under the Abbe 
Bonaud been guilty ' of the misdemeanour of discuss- 
ing any little matter for^heir personal benefit ; had 
they j^een guilty of making provision among them- 
selves for their old age, or debated any local im- 
provements, they would have felt the strong arm of 
the kw. The Government will not permit free col- 
lective action to the working clas^. They ato 
brought up, and compelled to live, in a state of tutel- 
age. They are taught to expect everything from the 
Government. They have neither temperance leagues, 
nor tmdes’ unions, nor clubs, nor readxBg-rooms. 
Their only common ground, where th^ can meet 
their fellow- workmen, is the wine-shop. An Englisli 
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woi^km8a> if he have good capacity, is promoted to 
platiW' of thist by his felldw-wor^en. He is an 
Odd i'eUow, a Forester, or a Druid. He is a secre- 
tary to a mutnal improvement society ; he is on 
the committee of one ot two little clubs. These 
responsibilities raise him in his own esteem, and in 
that of his companions. He is a stout champion of 
the dignity of Ins clSss; and, if need be, he can speak 
with effect. He is a man ; but imperial law makes 
the French workman a child all his life. 

Messrs. Alexandre’s factory is, I must repeat, in 
all respects a model elstabiisWent. The men work 
in healthy shops. They have comfortable and even 
luxurious homes in their model village clos^ at 
hand. They have regular work and good wstges. 
The Mutual Benefit Society of the establishrfient 
affords them an allowance in sickness and funeral 
money after death. And what is’ the result ?•• The 
model village, that is bowered in trees and bright 
with flowers, the rooms of which are better than 
many 'Students round the*Panth^on would dreun 
of inhabiting, is a failure. Tlie men would not 
inhabit onedialf of it if ^ey were not, in a measure, 
compelled^ Their rent' is regularly deducted ftoin 
their wages ; that pf tike lower class of workmen, or 
the bachelor workm^, being £12 per annum. The 
rents return only tlupee per cent, interest on the 
capital which Iwft been expended in the building of 
the village; So|l»t it cannot be said that the firm 
gain much by Ipi^ing their own workmen. Nowhere 
else could these men get tiie accommodation theyhave 
here at the price Messrs. Alexandre charge them. 
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They are close to their work j whereas formerly they 
had three or four miles to waUc«, to aud from the 
factory, through rain and .show,: Odd along dismal 
roads. But BO Uttle thankM are they for their 
cottages and gardens, that the ^rm will, not enlarge 
the village. It is, in shorti hot ksuccess. 

Here is a factory that produc^, us I -ljaye said, 
800 harmoniums' or cliamber-otgahs. every month ; 
most of which are intended for the amnSeihept of 
people of limited means. They are instruments 
which every well-to-do working man obuld afford 
to buy for his family. I asked the. director, how 
many of the men in his emj^oy had purchased, har- 
moniums. He laughed at the idea that the makem 
of a musical instrument would enjoy the harmomes 
of it. He told me that in all the Jmcidel. village 
there was only one harmonium, and that a four 
pound, one. It is calculated that there are alfeady 
30,000 of Messrs. Alexandre’s hannoniujus in Eng- 
lish homes; by far a greater number than there 
are in France — a fact ^hat shows how, rapidly a 
love ,of music is spreading among the . English 
people. Most persons would, , be apt to take it for 
granted that the French working classes are .more 
inusical than the English. Hiey would he in error ; 
and no better proof of suoh^errur eO'Uld be given, than 
the fact that out of ; the. hundn^s df men. employed 
by Messrs. Alexandre, only one hM, cared 'to possess 
one of their instruments. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Paris Upholstery and Cahlnei-Work— Paris Salons— Furnishing a Regime— 
The Carvers in Wood— Swiss and Paris Carving— French Denigns-A 
Wood-Carver's Workshop— The Fortnightly and Monthly Payment .d 
Wages— Burning the Candle at Ixdh Knds* 

Upholstery and cabinet-work occupy an iinmcnst' 
number of men and women in Paris. ArtLsfcic fur 
niture of the most costly description, comes out of 
the Qnartier St. Antoine, of the Popinconrt district, 
and from the south bank of the Seine. The fanm 
which the cabinet-makers of Paris enjoyed centuries 
ago, was buried in the llames of the first Enuich 
Involution. Men continued to make that whicli 
was necessary, that which was positively useful ; hut 
tliey ceased to fashion thifee monuments of artistic 
ornamentation, whidi are destined to brighten^ royal 
boudoirs, or to furnish State otRces. In order that 
an industry like the art cabinet-work of Paris may 
flourish, prosperity must be general, and there must 
he gigantic fortunes about. Tlie least financial de- 
pression or political trouble, affects instantly the 
interests of the art- workmen. The condition, there- 
tore, of the Paris cabinet-makers and wood-carvers, 
in the early years of the present century, was unfor- 
tunate. 

The furniture of the First Empire was wpiare 
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and solid, but was angular and harsh ; and, as the 
French have it, “ it reposed on no style, and there- 
fore could not last.” It was not tintil some years 
after Louis Philippe had become Citizen King, that 
the upholsterers and cabinet-makers of Paris were 
enabled to turn to the glmkous traditions of their 
trade, and to produce^ great and costly art^works, 
Itased on the old styles ki vogtle amoi^ their fore- 
fathers. The world Was at peace, and was pros- 
perous ; and there were fortunes that conld support 
the boldest flights of the art-workmen. But this 
prosperity was not destined to be of long duration. 
Tlie industrial crisis of 1848 carried desolation into 
tlie ateliers of the Quartier St. Antoine; and then, 
again, all the simplicities of a bran new Eepublic 
were gradually exchanged for the gaudy splendours 
of a great military Court. Since 1851, the Paris 
cabinet-makers and wood-carvers, and bronze manu- 
facturers, have been making continual piugress. The 
industrial exhibitions which have been held, have 
fitfully stimulated their* energies ; hut their steady 
progress is unquestionably due to that growing love 
for display and forluxiuies of all descriptions, which 
lias, at length, become a universal passion. The great 
•Paris salms of the present day surpass', in luxury 
and costliness, those of any: former period. Every 
man who makes his little stroke of Ibitune on the 
Bourse, frames himself in silk damask, shaves before 
a Venetian glass, saunters upon Aubusson, and eats 
his filet ause tmffes for his modest breakfast, on his 
carved oak dining-tahle ; while his coffee is being 
served on the scxdptured jiear-tree buffet, in Sevres ! 
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Now is the time for the workman who can carve tlio 
arms of parvenu in oak, or cut his crest in the finer 
fibre of the pear-tree, Tliese hundreds of mighty 
commercial grandees who have sprung up within the 
hist few years, have built themselves town hotels and 
country seats, and they clamour after the art that is 
to furnish them as becomes their new-born dignity. 
It is not a house n^lr a padace which can make the 
prosperity of any department bf Paris art- workman- 
ship. The Quartier St Antoine is furnishing a regime. 
A new empire is taking to housekeeping, and ‘ will 
have the dearest and the best of eveiything. 

The wood-carvers of Paris, according to their mas - 
ters, are a flourishing race. They never want work 
if they are skilful ; for their employers have always 
plenty of orders on hand. Tlie best men, indeed, 
command the masters, since good wood-carvers are 
scarce. A patron told me that the men under- 
stood them power thoroughly, and were not slow 
in taking advantage of it. ‘"They come and go,” 
he said, “as they pleased I dare not say any- 
thing to them. Sometimes a man will come to his 
work, determined to remain at it ; and presently a 
friend will drop in upon him and invite hinu to a 
game of billiaids, or to take a glass of beer, and ‘he will 
be away for two, and even three, days. They come 
and go at their own hours. None of them earn as 
much as they might, they are very fond of plea- 
sure. Tliey drink, of course ; but not to make them 
selves completely drunk. You will see that they 
are more intelligent and cultivated than ordinary 
workmen ; they pride themselves on being artists. 
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All thAien in the trade know* each other, and they 
are constantly visiting one another's qharters. This 
gay life is their delight. They work iij order to give 
themselves money, to be spent in lively, sociable 
parties.” 

I asked this patron if he md no means of restrain- 
ing the vagabond propensities of his workmen ; and 
whether he could not prevent i<fie men from distant 
quarters, from coming into his workshops to tempt 
his hands away from their bench^. He answer^, 
that 'if he were to speak a word on- the subject to 
any man, he would at once go off to another master — 
or pati-ou, for master he has none. The men all look 
in the most unfriendly spirit on their employer. 
They are hot-headed and quarrelsome. I then asked 
this patron of wood-carvers what would be the effect 
«)f giving his men the liberty to combine for common 
action, in the protection of their own interests. He 
answered, “ I believe that this power could not be 
.safely given to them. Were it granted, I should 
give up business at bnde. We patrons would be 
their slaves and creatures. In my trade the men 
have more power than enough now. Our working 
men have not the sobriety of temperament of the 
English working classes. We should soon have them 
crying and shouting in the streets.” 

I described to this employer the quiet manner in 
which the operatives behaved during the strike of 
the working builders in London — how they peaceably 
met, passed their business resolutions, ^d peaceably 
separated. He was astonished ; and gave it as his 
opinion that it would be impossible, having due 
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re<»ar(l to the mauiten'ance of public peace, td^erinit 
thousaa^s of Paris workmen to assemble for the dis 
cnssioD of their interests. This employer told mo 
he once had two hands who had bwu at work in 
London. They had told him, to his inexpressible 
astonishment, that Loudon working men, imposed the 
prices at which a job might be executed, on their 
fellow-workmen. Iffe indignantly denied that sueli 
a state of things ctoold exist in Paris. He was 
already more than suflRciently controlled by his 
men. Skilled labour beiiig scarce in his industry', it 
commanded. He had no control over it, and when 
he had orders to execute, had to ^vait the good plea 
sure of his men. He could never get them all together. 
He referred, with evident jealousy, to the heads of 
great factories, where the labour, being of a i>urely 
mechanical nature, and therefore plentiful, capital 
could command. 

“ In these great establishments,” he said, “Vegula- 
tions ate laid down ; the tnen must come and go at 
regular hours, or they are ’turned away; and their 
places are supplied by others, who are only too glad 
to fill them.” 

The master who spoke these opinions had been a 
workmaUi and a turbulent one, who had sriiiiered 
imprisonment. Money had rsompletely changed him. 
Now he did not See the grievances of which the 
working classes complained. 

I paid a visit to the small warehouse and workshops 
of M. Itenouvin, to See his meu at their benches, and 
watch the development of those exquisite carvings 
out of the rrrde blocks of wood, which, for delicacy 
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and artistic finish, are unrivalled. Any person wlio 
desires to test the excellence of Paris wood-carving, 
should contrast it wijth the work that is sent forth 
from Switzerland. In M. Benouvin's warehouse 1 
put two inkstands side- by side, one oai^ved in 
Switzerland, the other in Paris. l?he difference, on 
minute examination, was extraordinary. ; The leaves 
of Swiss production were dat aini formal — the veins 
being regularly cut, as by machmery:; vifhereas th^ 
was play in the French treatment . ^ The lines were 
all studied ; there was an artistes eye in the disposi^ 
tioii of eveiy tendril ; you expected, when the wind 
l)l(iw, to hear the leaves rustle — while you knew that 
no sou’wester would bend tho stiff lines of the Swiss 
wood-leaves. Before these you thought of the. wood, 
and not of the leaf. ^ 

Between real artistic carving that has value in the 
connoisseur’s esteem, and that which, though artisti- 
cally conceived, is mechanically executed, there is a 
wide difference. The carver chooses the wood on 
which he will employ hi^ artistic power, with great 
care. Tlie block must be faultlejss ; the grain must 
he close and sound. Oak, that will realize , ceitaiu 
mas.sive designs, is not line enough in grain, for 
th/)se imiuite carvings of fruit and game; and Dutch 
scenes in which expi'ession must be given to the 
human face — for the panels of buffers and cabinets. 
Chestnut is tiiier tlian oak ; but the close and fine 
grain of the pear-tree is that on which, the artistic 
carver loves to show the minute delicacies of his 
b(Miutiful art. The thousand-and-one fantastic articles 
for ornament or use, or both, which the fertile fancy 
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of the Paris workmtHi creates out of blocks of wood, 
are nearly all of pearrtree.' The designs are for ever 
changing. The stmnp of a tree, with weeds grace- 
fully choking it, serves for a tobacco-box. A rough 
grotto, over which extends a ploughed field, with a 
plough lying in the unfinished furrow, is a lady’s 
glove-box. A lizard, on whose perfect scales you can 
almost see the shine, peeps hxzily over the edge of a 
broad leaf — the tray for a lady’s jewels ! These ohjets 
de luxe are carved by men wlio call themselves artists, 
and who have the pride of artists ; and would not 
work on a wood that could not do them justice. 
They take pride in the perfect lines of a Kenaissance 
cave d liqueurs. I examined some of the larger works, 
in progress in M. Kenouvin’s ateliers. These were 
groups of flowers or fruit, and some Dutch scenes 
cut of solid panels of pear-tree wood. The labour 
represented in one of these Dutch scenes, thrown inbt 
bold relief by the artist’s graver, is extraordinary. 
The faces of the Dutch boors beamed from the panel ; 
the bloom seemed to lie orf the groups of flowers ; a 
gourmet could not refrain from putting his fork into 
the game. These are the true works of art on which 
manufacturers like M. Eenouvin and the artists like 
the men he employs, base their reputation. But, just 
5is there is zinc bronze, there is cheap carving. A great 
demand has arisen of late years for little carte de visite 
frames in carved wood. They mu.st be produced 
rapidly and cheaply, M. Eenouvin and others, turn 
them out bythedozen,to the untutored eye most ‘grace- 
fully carved, at about 2 J francs each. This cheapness 
is attained by cutting the design through a block of 
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thin planks; so that by one operation, a dozen frames 
are produced. The pattern thus cut out, is glued to 
the solid wood of the frame. All kinds of carved 
wood articles are produced in this, the cheap man- 
ner ; the carving being applied almost complete, to 
the flat panel. To the careless eye the effect pro- 
duced by the cheap method is as good as that made 
by the patient labour of Hie recS artistic carver; yet 
the price of the carving from the solid wood is double 
that of the design wliich is, to use the carver^s word, 
(vppl{qv4. The real artist in wood, then, depends 
upon the connoisseur. People who love to make a 
show at the least possible expense will have the less 
artistic carving, as they will have M. Boy’s bronzes. 
A glove-box that costs 60 francs, when cut solidly 
from panels, costs only 30 francs when the carving 
is applied, or glued, to the panels. The first is a work 
of art the second is a specimen of manufacturing 
skill. The degrees of excellence which range between 
the best Paris manipulator of pear-tree wood, and the 
shepherd carver of Switzerland, are infinite to the 
practised eye. 

M. *kenouvin’s oMliers (they were very small ones) 
were close to Ms warehouse in the Rue Bonaparte. 
'Hbejr-were workshops, the walls of which were 
covered with files of designs, and plaster casts of 
carvings that had been executed. Carved chairs 
and huffets, in various stages of progress, were lying 
in all directions, amid the wood drippings. At the 
various benches the men were busy at their delicate 
work; with piles of fine and coarse chisels lying 
before each worker. One man was carving a huge 

VOL. n. G 
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c]^ into the eyes of themon 
stec- with.>a iQRUet. The cunning and the 
assurance with. w|dch, having glanced at the design, 
he chijpp^.:'a> the wood^keeping every curve perfect, 
was. a fs^inating exhibition of - skill. Another man, 
drivhpg hhi ^Ter gen^y .vlth the palm of his hand, 
was cutting .& upon one of the sup- 
ports ofya him a boy was learning 

to carve, by ycoikihg out a simple design upon an odd 
bitiof wood. That;. utter disregard of the presence 
of a visitor, which l; faad already remarked in other 
Taris ]| again noticed in this. The men did 

not bestow a; glance either on their patron or on my 
self ; aud. bO^inppeaJied to .indulge in a long and light 
whistif^ .obvioudy. hntendii:^. to ednvey to us the 
utter m^i]^iuuce v with' ;U^hieh be contemplated om 
arriyal , As >ve a^pOMCheditheserond atdier, through 
a com^yard te^^ pretty garden, a*.manly 

vtSce stittik uh a lively air in the edcUer, and con- 
tinued it. as we.atood. m the doorway. It suppoitetl 
the patmn's account : of the attitude of the Paris 
wood-catye*s. They appeared deterinined that there 
shoiiid Ite mi uiiistidEe about the. independence of 
theis positidu, bo^^ a' 8trwager*>, This second group 
of meu never tn^d for one inftaat, from theirwwk. 
TherO ^heir indif 

feimice. . pat?®A|i^ko. to one, his question 
was jtwt am The men 

saw. th^.; doing the honours of 

his establishment toya fdreignerj and that he was 
calling bn me. to, baaif.iin mind all the excellencies 
ol their art; yet not, a courteous word, nor sign, 
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nor explanation, fell from one of them. They held 
doggedly to their benches. One man “ hummed a 
surly air” nearly all' the time we were, in the yard. 
He looked a complete spediiiMn of a quick-witted, 
fiery, and most torhuleht Faria Workmam : The pro- 
digious mountain of rough, rchriy - black hair, that 
stood out from his head like lhafc Of ' Jj. Alexanto 
Dumas, only in a denser abd talfer forei^ ; had some- 
thing audacious in the w^y in which it was Woni. 
The owner of it seemed to be the mastter, rather than 

■p ■ ' ' 

the man ; and a Very exacting master to boofe These 
are the airs which the men assume when the scarcity 
of their kind of labour enables them to get the 
upper hand of the eapit.ali8t. There Was one' man 
‘in the second atelier, who Was at work, executing 
some delicate Gothic traceries on pear-^tree panek. 
He was in a pre-eminently authoritative pomtioh ; 
since it,is very difficult indeed to find workmen who 
could execute Gothic oruameutation. This work- 
man may come «md go as he lists, and not a word 
may be said to him. THfere is always work waiting 
for hyn ; and he may take it where he chooses. 
Tired of the Quartier St. Germain, or displeased 
with the patrons thereof, he can always find employ- 
ment tn the Qtiartier Popincourt. 

The majority of the wood-carvers are paid by 
the piece. Some, howeyer, are paid by the hour. 
The most skOful mCn are- generally paid by time. 
Eighteen sous per- hour seems to he the highest pay, 
and 10 sous tlie lowest. At the highest rate, there- 
fore, of p,ayment, a wood-carver earns 6S. per diem 
for a day’s work of eight hours ; while he who is paid 
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at the lowest rate, earns 3s. 4d. for the same short 
day’s work. Ijet the rwder hear in mind that , this 
stateinsiiit of wages is one made to me by a Paris em- 
ployer. In ^support of it, he be^d me to observe 
how the earnings which the men made by four or 
five^ days’ labour, enabled them to spend three or 
four days of expensive idleness.. The best proof that 
the carvers are not fn a miserable condition, is that 
they will not work six days in the week. Their 
amusements interfere with their business. They 
must have their bUliards,' their cards, and their 
dance. They must be mfite, with the rest of Paris. 
On Sunday mornings every workman will be at his 
bench, hard at his work, up to noon ; when he will 
break off, and go forth in holiday attire, to enter' 
upon his long span of leisure. The afternoon oi 
Sunday affords him only a taste of relaxation. St. 
Monday is lus real holiday; and, if it lea'^jes him 
any money unspent on Tuesday morning, he will 
not be inclined to return to his bench. He is essen- 
tially a spendthrift ; and i^ife and children who are 
dependent upon him can have but little hoj^e that 
he will make any provision for the future. 

Among the Paris manufacturei's of carved ftirni- 
ture, it is the custom to settle the account Hf ■each 
workman’s earnings, at the end of every fourth week. 
The workman, however, is not provident enough to 
make the earnings of one month keep himself and 
his family through the next. The experience of 
Messrs. Alexandre is against even fortnightly pay- 
ment of wages ; since their manager stated that for 
two or three days after the Satunlays on which the 
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men were paid, they went vagabondizing about the 
neighbourhood, and would not retui’ri to the factory 
until their last centime was spent. Froin tlie 
moment of their return to Work until their next 
payment of wages came, they lived on credit; paying, 
of course, more for every article of household con- 
sumption than they would, if they bought with 
ready money. This bein^ the ^ect of a fortnightly 
payment of wages, what would be' the effect pf a 
monthly payment ? In the first place, the workman 
would receive a large sum of money in a lump, and 
his temptation to prolong his woce would be doubled. 
He would probably spend a whole week away from 
his work. Again, he would require longer credit 
from Ids tradespeople : for this credit he must pay 
interest, and so he would be a loser. Tlie system, 
however, adopted by the carved-wood manufacturers 
meets Ahe evils of a monthly settlement which I 
have indicated. The account of every man’s work is 
taken on every fourth Saturday, it is true ; but he is 
permitted to draw a cerfkin sum bn account of his 
earuijjgs at the end of each week; say 15 francs. 
On the fourth Saturday he receives the amount he 
has earned, deducting the advances that have been 
made to him. Under this arrangement a prudent 
man would thrive. He would be able to pay cash 
for daily necessities, and would have an extra sum 
to receive at the end of the month, that would cover 
rent, the expense of clothing, etc. ; and the subscrip- 
tion to a mutual benefit society. The woodcarvers, 
however, appear to be a gay, independent, thrift- 
less race, who live from hand to mouth. They 
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use the fchf^ enjoy owr their masters, chiefly 
to extort /almost daily advtmces of money from 
them. , ' - . 

A man in this trade," a patron said to me, 
“ must always have his hands in his pocket. Tliey 
want money continually. If you don’t give it to 
them, they are off to another workshop. More 
liberly, indeed I are*their most obedient ser- 
vants.” 

This is the at^unt of them I obtain from tJieir 
employera. l am speaking now of the wood-carvers 
or sculptors, only. In the manufacture of French 
furniture there are many distinct classes of workmen. 
There are, in addition to the carvers, the mirror- 
makers, the gilders, the marqueteurs, . and leather- 
gilders. Where so many costly materials are, as the 
French have it, “ married,” there must be many 
classiflcations of work. It is, however, most dis- 
tinctly stated by employers of wood-carvers that 
these men are well paid ; that, if their earnings are 
not largo, the fault is in the workmen, who prefer 
pleasure to york. 

The cabinet-makers, speaking as a body, assert 
that they earn only half the wages of English cabinet- 
makers ; and that they do twice as much work as 
their fortunate British rivals. On the one hand, 
the men put none of their miseries to their own 
account; on the other, the masters will not admit 
that they are in the wrong — ^that they are at liberty 
to combine against labour, or that they under-pay. 
I'he men declare that the masters grind them to tho 
earth : tlie masters say — “ Behold us, the vassals of 
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tyrant Labour, who sots awsy Iwlf i»is week, and 
returns to out workshops ol^ sam more money, 
for more debaueheiy.” 

There are wide differenees beWS^itbe condition 
of the artistic mauu&ctut^ .of e^^asive Renais- 
sance furniture, and the poor tar^ejuti.who tnak^, 
and buys, and sells ; and there inasfe W« 09 »kpfind~ 
mg differences in the Ooijditioif of jinen 

who are engaged in the vast ffimiture trade 
Between Fourdrinier and. the farnitore veadbl* of 
the Rues de I’Echaud^, de Cl^iy, Saint Nicola^ and 
Rue Traversi^re— there is the difference wkfijb eJtists 
] between the man who works for Poole and the mm 
who, under a sweater, works for Messrs* B£^ses and 
Sons. M. Renouvin, whojse workshops I lievo 
described, is a small manufacturer, who prodhees 
.utistically. lie takes pride in the baffek and book- 
cases he turns out. He has the soul pf an artist in 
him. He is not a hand-to-mouth manufacture!^. ,He 
sends forth his sculptured works to various parts of 
tlie world. A great casS had jtist left for Bngland 
when I entered his warehouse. I accept, Uien« his 
workshops as fair exatnples of what is to be found— 
not in slop-works, nor where poor men woi^ miser- 
.ibly on their own mateiial ; hut in an establishment 
which has a regard for the reputation of Paris 
wood work abroad. If, in these iWorkshpps, the 
men had cause for oomplaint, asi regiods the salary 
that was paid to them, I can only s^y that they 
appeared to be mightily enjoyii^ their wrongs. If 
it be not true that the wood-carvers of Paris are so 
few that they can command work winter and sum- 
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mer, and at a Jair price ; the responsibility of the 
statement I have printed must fall on the shoulders of 
the patrons who originally made it. But I confess I 
ajn incliDlId to think that many of the trials which 
the ait-workmcn, of Paris espeoially, undeigo, arc 
the fruit of their own improvidence. The cabinet- 
makers point to the superior position and inferior 
workmanship of thSir I/Jndou rivals, and to the 
handsome sick-allowance which the English cabinet- 
makers allow their companions. And they call upon 
the Emperor to permit French workmen to combine, 
in order that they may provide against sickness and 
old age. Their patrons assert that tlio combination 
would lead to breaches of the public peace. I am 
anxious only to reach that which is true between 
Paris masters and men ; and to this end I appeal to 
both, and state the reasons and facts I get from both, 
impartially to the reader. I am constrained ta admit 
that I fear the. workmen's, delegates to the London 
Exliihition of 1862, have not stated all the truth 
in regard to the condition*bf their companions. I 
enter a bronze factory m a Wednesday afteriioon, 
and still some of the men have not returned from 
the weekly debauch that is ushered in by St. Mon- 
day. I turn to other art-workmen, and among the 
first questions patrons put to mo is,— " Do English 
workmen leave their work for days together, like 
ours ?” Take the case of a wood-carver, who can 
cam 18 sous, per hour, all the year round. He is a 
workman so specially skilled that he can command 
pennanent employment. Assuredly he is m a posi 
tion to provide abundantly for his family, and to 
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secure an old age of independence, clear of tlie walls 
of BicStre, of the Incurables Hommes. He might 
pay his own doctor in sickness. Complete hide 
pendence is his, if he will work for it. Does 
acliieve this independence? His employers say 
No” and that the reason why he remains a neces- 
sitous man to the end of his days is, that lie will 
give too much time and mofley to his pleasures. 
Alas ! while he is playing his game of billiards with 
his friend, for their cup of gloria, he is burning the 
candle at both ends. Not only is he neglecting 
opportunities of making money, but he is ^jpending 
that which he has earned, and preparing a wretched 
old age for himself. If these remarks apply to the 
man who can always command work, they apply 
with double force to the workman who belongs to an 
industry in which there is a. long dead season. The 
temptfition in this case is greater, unhappily, than 
with the welhto-do workman. What hope has the 
poor slopworker, who, toils at famine prices, for some 
gaudy docks de la toilette Independence is an im- 
possible dream to him. The question that ah^rbs 
all others with him is, can he continue to keep body 
and soul together in sufficient strength stUl to make 
clothes, in vulgar imitation of Dusauioy, for the 
would-be genteel ? For enjoyment, he gets what he 
can snatch out of the present; and leaves, as he 
iiccmIs must, the future to take care of the future. 
Bicetre for him, an<l La Salp6tri6re for his wife, 
are appointed places. Let the fosse commune claim 
him while his children ai*e young : — some visitom 
from the Bureau of Benevolence of his arroiidisse- 
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inent will be di»ectod to lus garret, and his orphans 
will be home away to be of the number of m/ants 
assM4». \ 

employ, 

the oaWjWt^iaak!^ htate W their wpox-tj are a heavy 
aanuisd'cheilte otf and on the 

Steteib^gek 1 they cry, 

“aod let ue-cornpeFow te^nibers to make certain 
subfiteripMona'itorour funds, and;, we will no longer 
trouble you. We yill support otti' own sick and 
aged. Yornig. men between twenty and thirty years 
of age,, tire itaprovidait^ and will not make savings. 
They "Ijeiieve they are to be always young. Well, 
we will make both young and old assure the incle - 
].>endence of their old age ” 

These argumemts are addressed, in twenty different 
forms, to €k>verninent:: hut are the men quite certain 
that .the Imperial Government is anxious to, be re- 
lieved ftom the charge of the sick and old of the 
working classes of Paris ? Thq working men, fonned 
into corporations, and backed by capital the result of 
compulsory savings, would, I believe, go loss to the 
wine-shop and the bflliaijd table. They are children 
now, expecting everything to be done for them ; they 
would be men then-^-goidiug thdr.own destinies and 
those of their children. They would also be a great, 
independent, and .(their patrons say) a turbulent 
centrtd power; tmd tholr infloence would be felt in 
the politics of their country. Is the Emperor anxious 
to have a vast l»dy of working men*— and these tlic 
most intelligent in his erapire-^-wholly independent 
of him ? When the artisans assert that, with liberty. 
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they would want nothing from the Government, I 
am afraid they assert too much. ; 

The wood-carvers complain bitterly of the pass to 
which reckless speculators have brought thmn. They 
contradict, in many essential points> the assertions of 
the patrons who employ them;' T^ insist,- in the 
first place, upon their positioh as arti^ ; and protest 
with energy against tM presellt system "o£ <tompeti- 
tion and speculation, because it degrades the-seulptor, 
and lowers the fair recompense of an artist to the 
starvation wage of a day-labourer. Competitiou, they 
say, has led the sculptor to put out all the inhmr de- 
corations of his W 01 &. The vase is done by one 
hand that can touch vasfes only ; the floiffets are 
handed over to a second workman; and the birds to 
a third. In the race tor cheap mid rapid production, 
subdivisions of art-labour are carried so fat that 
workmen are set apart to perfect themselves in the 
manipulation of noses, and in the waving, of tresses. 
With this incessant subdivision of labour, there has 
been incessant reductioifof Wages. The leading art- 
worlyuen have left their country — so the ornamental 
wood-workers say — in despair ; and now labour for 
English gold. They instance the cases of Joyau, 
Hugues and Protat, Wilmsj Vechte, and Morel. 

The reader will remember ,. that the statement of 
a manufacturer of carved fumitui'^^ was to the effect 
that the ornamental workers in wood had .work all 
the year round, ani could earn 6s. per diem if very 
skilful ; and, at the very least, 3s. 4d. per diem, 
for a day’s work of eight hours. The workmen’s 
statement is a flat contradiction of that of the 
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pRtron. The men state that the wages they can 
eanii aie laflti£6:ci^t to enable them to live decently 
and comfortably. They are so ill-paid, they declare, 
and aJE6 therefore obliged to work so many hours ; that 
they cannot possibly snatch time for the study of 
architecture and peiepective—^a knowledge of archi- 
tecture and perspective being absolutely necessary' 
to the perfect omamehtal siJulptor, Again, they have 
no opportunity of mastering the human figurti. They 
cannot touch what they call in workshop slang, the 
honhortme. They lament the servility with which 
they are compelled to copy the old styles. They say 
that fancy has become a fault, and originality a crime; 
while their patrons tell me that the ornamental sculj)- 
tors of Paris can obtain work at high wages all the 
year round, and that they are in needy circumstances 
only because they woo too frequently the pleasures 
of the caf^ and the estamimi. The men, having met 
together, pronounce their trade to be in a sad state of 
.stagnation. They lament the deterioration of the 
artistic faculty among theirt', and deem it high time 
to take measures for the rehabilitation in the ay,oi‘W. 
of art industry. Their great grievance is against the 
lieads of small aielieni, who take work from great 
firms at low price,s, and obtain profit on it, by 
grinding down their fellow-workmen. A cunning 
ornamental sculptor gets money enough to plant 
himself in a small outhouse with a few tools, ob- 
tains work, and gathers about him poor men whose 
necessities force them to work for him at a low price. 
Ho makes a profat, then, by his own work— -and by 
theirs. 
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The ornamental aculptors say that the first method 
which should be adopted for the resuscitation of 
their trade, is the establishmient of one or more 
associations that wotild work a^nst the masters, 
who now undersell one ahother by continuedly re- 
ducing the wages of their workmen. This associa- 
tion, or model of an association, would be based 
on a principle of ceutraKzatioh — a principle which 
the workmen, turning their eyes on certain gi-eat 
Paris establishments, warmly adinii’e. The associa- 
tion would work on a constitution that would have 
tile happiness of all for its object. Its directors 
would be elected by universal sufifrage. Every mem- 
ber of it must find his position improved) because it 
would give to him all the profit of his labour. The 
profits that now fall into the hands of unprincipled 
middle-men, would be carried into the pocket of the 
art-wofkmau. The sound administration of such an 
association, the men believe, would do away with 
tliat long dead season which now keeps seven-eighths 
of the ornamental sculptors of Paris idle, during six 
months in every twelve. The workmen distinctly, 
and in a body, state that they have not more than 
six months’ full work in the year. The reader re- 
members a patron’s statement. The workmen go 
ffirther, and assert that certain middlemen ci-eate a 
scarcity of work, ui order to make the workmen 
accept lower wages. The association which the orna- 
mental sculptors propose would, they believe, destroy 
that harmful subdivision of work which they now 
lament, and would enable the working artist to be- 
come proficient in all the details of his art. 
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In addition to this association, the working sculp- 
toia d<^n$ the estabiiahment of a practical school, to 
iudiida a tnuscnm and library; and to be attended 
by profssSOTS who would leeture to the pupils on 
ornamei^ arts.. Here yous^ workmen would hi 
enabl^ for a snsall annual payment, to study prac 
tically— Mohiteeturo; perspective, light and shade, etc. 
The lilwary would csfiat^* the beat works on every 
kind of ornament and design, $he museum woidil 
be filled with the best models of various styles and 
periods. The Working sculptors hold that such an 
institpition is neei^sary, because the existing publi<' 
libraries of Paris, although rich in works that would 
be useful to them, are ■ unapproachable by reason 
of their complicated oi^ganization. All the time a 
working sculptor has to spare; is spent in endeavour 
ing to find' the hook lie' r^uires. Again, the orna 
mental sculptors say that they have never seen one 
of their body copying in a public museum; nor do 
they believe he would be permitted Hife privilege 
— if he sought it. These Workmen offer their opi 
nion on the evening classes established for Paris 
workmen. An apprentice, fortunate enougli to 
have a considerate master, who will afford him feir 
leisure time ; may repair to the schools established 
by the city of Paris; and have his lessons in drawing 
aud modelling. But the professors who teach in 
these schools are. not omamentid draughtsmen, nor 
modellers. They simply teach the young workmen 
to copy from a few models supi^cd by the city, 
which are always in the classic style — a style whicl> 
tlie pupil never seea in Ids master’s workshop. Hi« 
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apprenticeship finished, he generally abandons even 
this insufficient school; and when he is presently 
convinced that ^ has ^not klM>wted^ sufficient t(> 
become a first-rate workhig RTti8t>- he‘is ashamed to 
return to school.: It i& at tMs mOjit dasiger^ period 
of the working man’s ‘career, that pxopo^ insti- 
tute would be riarfuL ‘ He -woTdd.^^1^ 
reach, a rich iwllection <tf .the^est-' woflm on- oi^ 
mental art, by which he uu^t form his taste. 

The men then approMich the question of wages. 
They demand a fixed minimum rate of pay for aver- 
age workmen, and to bC; paid by the day "qi^Thour. 
They ask themselves, and very natnmlly, .ho^it is 
Enjdish working ;sculptora. l»ve sucefeeded in fixing 
■ the minimum of their day’s work at 7s. ■ They desire, 
moreover, the establishment of places lilm the English 
workmen’s house of call Such places would do array 
with the necessity under which tha Paris workman 
is placed, of running from atelier to atdieT, ia. search 
of a job. Ike might devote the time be now loses 
in the streets, to improvihg studies, at his institute. 
So far is the statement of the patrons from the truth 
when they declare the? number of working sctdptors 
insufficient for the work to. be done/f according to 
the w'orkmen, that there is reason to call ibr a 
great reduction in the number of. apprentices taken 
by masters. Many masters have only • appren- 
tices at work. They convert these boys into little 
macluues, and teach each one how to fashion some 
little ornament. Their apprenticeship finished; they 
are imperfectly educated workmen, and swell the 
ranks of the miserable men, who, being but mode- 
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mtely skilled, are compelled to accept any wages that 
are offered to them. 

The representative working sculptors suggest that 
a permanent commission should be created for the 
regulation of a tariff of wages, and for the direction 
of all matters directly appertaining to the interests 
of the toda This cominissipn would take care of 
the institute, regulate the number of the apprentices, 
and detennine, at the end of every apprenticeship, 
whether the master had done liis duty by the boy 
who had been confided to him. The»se are some of 
the means which the working sculptors of Paris, 
who are now, according to their own account, in a 
miserable condition, would have adopted — by autho 
rity — for tlie regeneration of tlieir art, and of them- 
selves. They are now, they tell us, hew^ersL of wood, 
under the thumb of greedy speculator, and they 
desire to become once more educated and indepen- 
dent artists. At the present moment their worst 
enemies appear to be taken from amon^heinselves. 
It is the workman in his little shop, who beats down 
the wages of his fellow-workman. 
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CHAPTER ^VII. 

How French Workmen riae— tierollfl’B Bronze Workahopa^-The System of 
Bronze Mannfacture- -The Monument for the Heart of Prince Napoleon's 
Mother— Freru'.h Workmen in England— The Pompeian Style'-^^Tliei Oreck 
and Egyptian Styles— The Princess Lonis of Hesse’s Mirror— The Blse of 
the Lerolles — The Pope’s State Kail way Carriage — Lyons Shawl-weavers 
— Barbedionne's Workshops— Great and Small Workshops— Tlie Workman 
Direct-or— Castings for the Mausoleum of the late !IMneo Consort at 
Frogmore — Enamelling Shops — CoUas’ Reductions; the Systenj said to 
he the Invention of liOnU xvt.— A Small Workshop — ^The Industrial Asso- 
> ciat ions of Paris. 

There- are most romantic stories to be told of the 
great workshops of Paris. In London, men com- 
mand the offices they once swept. The carrier’s 
ruddy boy makes his way from the delivery of 
errands, to "the government of banks. Her Majesty 
lays the sword of knighfhood upon the shoulder of 
Adain, the gardener. In Paris, brilliant fortunes an*, 
also made ; and the Cross of the Legion of Honour 
is worn at this moment by many men who wore the 
blouse of labour in their youth. Tliere is a marked 
difference in the rtwym de parvenir of the English 
and French workman. The English youth, destined 
to make a large fortune by his own exertions, is, as 
a rule, only a very hard-headed, self-wiUed, temper- 
ate, and" persevering fellow j who catches" at every 
passing straw ; who loses no opportunity. A down- 
right worker, with a strong taste for money; an 
VOL. IT. II 
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etrand'l)oy, who peeps keenly through the ofticc. 
railings, and watches how his master’s profitable 
business is transacted; a clerk, who masters every 
detail of the machinery in which he is an humble 
cog'-wheel; or a shrewd originator, who invents a 
profitable new subdivision of a great industry— th('se 
are English types Of commercial success. Paris sue 
cesses ate, in the main, differently composed. Nearly 
all the chiefs of greet workshops are the sons or grautl 
sons of working men. Superior skill arid knowledge', 
, artistic power, mechanical afiitude, are the levcm 
here, or have been. In the vast art-manufacturing 
districts of Paris, we find the men who have achiovotl 
notable successes, are distinguished pupils of distiii 
guished artists. Superior art, exquisiU; taste, in 
genious harmonious combinations of materials, an* 
the foundations On Which the Paris workman builds 
the edifice of his fortune. Tliousands of Mia.stei*s, 
who employ only six or eight men, are content to 
spend their lives working liard, as mere workmen 
in chief, and to retire with a fortune at 'which a 
second-rate London tradesman would sneer. 

This wide idifietence between Paris and London 
commercial success, is one, undoubtedly, that stands 
to the advantage of the Paris working chisses. It 
is the art that is the valuable quality in most Paris 
manufacturers. The materials which the art nianu 
facturers of Paris use are not ehea]>er on the banks 
of the Seine than they are on the banks of the 
lhames ; ’consequently raw material does not give 
the. Paris manufacturer any advantage over the Ijou 
< lon manufacturer. The Erenchman has a plentiful 
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supply of artistic skill, whereas the Englishnaan is 
compelled to import his at a high price. When I 
was in the manufectory of MM. Lsrolle the other 
day, and was looking over the artists' atelior, one of 
the principals pointed to some exqui^tely delicate 
mouldings of, I think, Louid ,;!dn.>'time, and said 
— " We keep these here to guide and inspire our 
workmen.” 

I could see how. strong the sense of art was in 
every part of the establishment. In this, the artists’ 
oJteliir, every kind of noble precedent in art abounded. 
There was nothing of the mere money'-making shop 
about it. The artist seemed, as Tennyson would 
have him, “to rest in art” At his dbow was a 
library, stored with all the ahoicm* gems of the great 
ai’t-workers of old and of modem times. He could 
base himself only on the purest model This library 
was there to guide his taste, and to inspire his in- 
ventive faculties. Bound about were classic models 
in inlinito variety. Gossamer traceries, ourves at 
once exquisite and bold, faring and happy combina- 
tions jof styles, and courageous, artistic eccentricities, 
were mider his eye. “ This,” my guide said to me, 
pointing round the atelier , “ is the beginning of all” 

He knew and rqjoiced in the art that ruled Ids 
domain. Designs and studies in every stage were 
lying about ; and when I entered, an artist was hard 
at work over his broad sheet of paper, designing 
some of the exquisite enamel work, for v^hich the 
LeroUes are famous, and of which they had per- 
haps the most i)erfect modern specimen, in the Palais 
de rindustrie lost year. 
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Their workshops in the Chau8s4e des Minimes, 
near which ttrt-manufactories abound, are extensive, 
and are remarkable for tlie extraordinary variety of 
castings that have been made and collected in them 
during the last forty-three years. Tlie castings fill 
four or five warehouses, . and are arranged in hun- 
dreds of wooden con^ipartments that reach to the 
ceiling, against every wall.* They are all classed, so 
that any required ornamentation or joint, or pedes- 
tal, or figure, can be found in a few minutes. They 
were the di^e.cta memkra of triumphs in brouze art- 
manufactures ; parts of (duf-iPceuvres that are spread 
aU over the world. 

Beyond the castings were tlie dusty plaster moulds, 
on which two or three workmen were gaily working, 
whistling as they manipulated the mild head of 
Pence, or added a fair fold to the garment of one of 
the Graces. 

There was a shop in which the castings were 
received, and whence they were given out to he 
chased, or beaten, into faithful copies of the artist’s 
design. This art-workmanship is not performed in 
tlte ateliers — ^which are, strictly speaking, little more 
than warehouses. The system under which MM. 
LeroUe produce their art-works is the one generally 
adopted. They rough-cast their designs, and then 
distribute them through the agency of their contre- 
mattres, or overseers, to skilled workmen, who do 
their work at home. These home workmen usually 
employ three or four men ; they are, in fact, small 
manufacturers working for a great firm. The contre- 
maltres are responsible to the firm, for the work they 
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distribute, and for its proper execution. These 
home workmen, who can aifotd to employ two or 
three hands to hdp them, are tke real art-workmen 
of Paris. They return the rpugh-c^ngs perfected 
for mounting, the mounting being done on MM. 
Lerolle’s premises. The aUlier in which the mount- 
ing, or putting together, is ^one is the largest in 
MM. Lerolle’s premises.* It is aJ^; the noisiest. 
The filing, hammering, and scraping are somewhat 
trying to the nerves of the visitor. I saw lamps, 
candelabra, tazzas, clocks, and statues in various^ 
stages of progress. But the most prominent object 
in the atelier 'was the highly ornamented basement 
of the monument in bronze, that is to . be placed over 
the heart of Prince Kapoleon’s mother. A skilful 
workman was perfecting all the more delicate lines 
of the design ; tapping on the solid brass before him, 
sharply and daintily as a woodpecker. The plaster 
model of the design for the monument, lay in a dark 
corner of the shop. And on a bench not far off 
were lying, purple from "the fire, the rough castings 
of tlrn great cushion and the, imperial crown, that 
were to complete the monument. None of the 
workmen ever paused at their work as we went 
through the shops. In the mounting, department 
they appealed to he thoroughly absorbed by the 
niceties of their delicate labour. There was indeed 
an exquisite pleasure in seeing the perfect parts 
(.some infinitely small) adjusted with mathematical 
precision, to the perfect whole. There was not room 
for a particle of dust to lie between the fittings. 
It seemed as though any of these workmen could 
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detect a deflection from the perpendicular caused by 
a thread of spider’s silk. Their work would hear 
inspection under a microscope. It is finished to be 
judged by artists and great c<^oissoui'8. It is 
to be paid for by prirsw. These bronze- 

workers Complain that princely purses are being 
turned from the ehc^uiagement of high art manu- 
factures to that of horse-Acing; and that the lack 
of native patrons* is gradually driving the re- 
nowned art-workers in metal— the Vechtes, the 
Morel-Ladeuils, Huberts, Maleskis, Sauves, ' and 
Godons — into the pay of British manufacturers. 
These Paris bronze-workers found British cases in 
the Exliibition filled with their works. The Coal- 
brookdale Company, Messrs. Elkington, and otlipm, 
owe their chief artistic renown to the great Paris 
art-workmCn whom they are able to hire. The 
Coalbrookdale Company exhibited a great candela- 
brum, supported by lifts-size infant figures. I'he 
Palis bronze-workers’ delegates asked the Company’s 
attendant in the Exhibitidn, whether the candela- 
brum were of English design. -The rejdy was in the 
affirmative. The delegates turned on their heels 
with contempt, having recognised in this English 
design, the work of their countryman, Carier. In 
the studios of Baron Marochetti the same delegates 
found that aU the workmen were French, Every- 
where, in short, they saw their moat skilled brethren 
working for British pay, and selling their genius to 
make laurels for the wealthy manufacturers of per- 
fidious Albion. These bronze- workera have, one and 
all, the spirit of artists, and have a strong desire to 
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see all the triumphs they can achieve, put to the 
credit of their own country.,,, JRiey: cannot but see 
the great superiority th^ enjoy, pyj^r their. English 
rivals. The proof jpf this superiority is, that foreign 
coimtries tempt them by high wages, tO leave Paris. 
We have no English art-workippn wh'!? *!^ 
with these inteUigent an4 highi^'4^ cphtje- 
maitres and finishers, who are pj^^^gtaxquisite 
works in LeroUe’s inters. Yet ht^,ip|hi 9 r iworkers 
earn 25 per cent Uroite than; 

This' is the result of . an inquiry , ma^a ih 
by the Paria.workmen themaelvesr . . , 

MM. Lerolle employ abofit 200 workmen, all of 
whom, being employed on-\precijp» matei^fi^ on 
(docks for royal boudoirs, arid ;ph mirro^,ipeahh 
reflect queenly faces, are hr the highest degree Sj^ed. 
Opposite their workshops are .tireir-grqat show-rooms. 
We ha^e but to .step across a niUTOw: yard, tp see the 
rough discoloured eastings of the fopridry brought to 
their perfect stata A . walk round .thesp; rooms gives 
the visitor a fait idea of <the great resources of Paris 
artists arrd art-workpien,. Here are .designs the most 
ambrtious, and prettinesses the most tidyials momr- 
mental statuary,, aird artistic .invention and finish 
shown upon a paper-knife, it rs easy to perceive at 
once, that the artist’s library , of classic models is ndt 
left to moulder on the shelves.," The Paris htonze- 
workera complain that their art is kept too closely 
to ancient models. ^They would turh for inspiration, 
fi'om Greek mythology to the living, present. Al- 
reudy there are symptoms of the decline' of Apollo, 
and Bacchirs, and Hercules, and Phcehus, before the 
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rising star of modern heroism and renown. The 
dominant work in Iierolle’s collection is a mono 
mental bronze of broad and rich design. It is as 
highly finished as watchwork. Nothing could exceed 
the grace of the draperies. The centre piece is 
designed to illustrate the art of the 16th century. 
Benvenuto Cellini an^ Bernard de Balissy, Michael 
Angelo and Jean Goujon fire representatives of the 
fine arts under Loo X. and Francis I. The two cari- 
(lelabra which accompany this magnificent centre 
])ieco of bronze and black marble, are two cambdabra 
8up|)orted by the Three Graces of Pilon. The Paris 
designers delight in doing honoui- to the great names 
of modern times. They very happily combin(! 
antique omamontation with modern illustration. 
Their designs are extravagant at times ; but never, 
by any accident, tasteless. That which surprises 
the foreign visitor to an establishment like I^rollc’s 
is not that there are artists with the plentiful power 
that is here exhibited, but that, in the little work 
shops that crowd round abdut this quarter, there are 
hundreds of workmen whose sense of art is hardly 
inferior to that of the original designer. Here is 
a richly enamelled inkstand the size of an ordinary' 
dcssseit-plate. It is a most elegant design. The 
centi-e medallion, riclily (ioloured, represents the 
massive head of Michael Angelo; and round about 
are representative figures of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting- -the three arts 4,bat gained by his 
genius. The design is rich and varied, and full of 
leeliug; the execution is masterly also; the work, 
jirobably, of humble hands that will never earn 
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more than skilled mechanic’s wages- —for art-workmen 
are plentiful in Paris. That which is to be remarked 
and admired in the most insignificant detail, as well 
^ . in the most prominent outline, is tlie conscien- 
tious finish with which all the work is turned out. 
Prince Napoleon’s resolve to have a complete Pom- 
peian villa in the Champs Elys^es has brought 
T\)mpoiaii bronzes into vogue. MM. LeroUe have 
a large collection. Pomix3ian lamps, and stands, 
and clocks are here in great variety. They are all 
modelled after a severe study of Pomj»eian anti- 
quities, and there is not the smallest work among 
them, that is not minutely true to the original. 
A Pompeian lamp was decided upon after a (careful 
study to serve as a model for all the lamps in the 
villa. Algeria has brought another style into fashion* 
I noticed one remarkable piece in this style. It 
was a j:do(ik, by Cordier, with Moorish decorations, 
surmounted by an Algerian musician, with dancing- 
girls for supports. Near it were some cups in the 
same style, in which tine pale Algerian onyx had 
been used with exquisite effect. From Algeria^ Paris 
artists have wwidered to Egypt, and have taken the 
entrance* to Egyptian temples as designs for clocks. 
(.)ne of these designs, surmounted with a bronze of 
Sesostris, w^as bought in 1862 by the Prince of 
Wales. Fashion appears to be running decidedly 
t o the East. MM, Ijcrolle’s collection includes some 
remarkable bronze heads of negroes and negresses. 
and other artistic whims of the pas^sing hour, all 
noticeable, however, for the exquisite art-work- 
manship expended upon them. There were many 
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reproductions ftoka the antique — the Venus de 
Milo, of course. Restorations from the Parthenon, 
Hercules destroying the serpent, or standing as the 
crown oi; 4 lichly-^namelled, clock; busts of grea^ 
and Uttjie .great Frenchmen, fan^a^ic candelabra, a 
hundred ^uceM combinations of marble, malachite, 
glass, and bron)to> encompassed us round about. 
The Three GraceSj th^ Hours, the Seasons, gods and 
demi-gods, ahdr pagan monsters, were in abundance, 
and turned artisticaUy:to many uses— here to sup- 
port a cup for the Emperor, and there to light 
IMnce, Napoleon .to bed. Most attention, however, 
appears to be paid just pow to Greek and l^yptian 
designs, some of. which are exceedingly beautiful. 
Two tazzas iu the latter stylo were bought as models, 
for the authorities of the South Kensington Museum. 
The time and patience given to some of these works, 
especially to the enamels, are surprising. ^ table 
in enamql, by MM. Lerolle, cost three years’ labour 
to execute it. It is only after examining closely 
the iuiinite and, perfect detail of the ornamentation 
round, the Greek and other mirrors enamelled on 
silver frames, or by lifting an enamelled cxip no 
higher than the filler, and marking the ivy crawl- 
ing round its base ; that a visitor to Paris art-work- 
shops can form even a feint idea of the skill and 
knowledge represented in a collection of bronze and 
other metal works. Even the rooms in which these 
models ate kept are complete works of art ; one being 
built like au i'Egyptian interior, and another de- 
corated, completely in Louis the Thirteenth stylo. 
An ornament for a lady’s dressing-table, represents 
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many months of patient industry, done by a cul- 
tivated mechanic, who is as i)roud of his power as 
the most renowned sculptor, and ^ho lightens his 
drudgery by dubbing hinis#, . , the . mirror, 
enamelled in sUtrer, which : Y^^^ hodgbt;’ by the 
Princess Louis of Hesse out of Lille's ; Collection, 
looked a trifle at a distance, lijjit pidved; on inspec- 
tion to be a noble ' modoineht of int^ig!^ and 
educated labour. 

I repeat, that that with which Paris manufacturers 
kcep their place in the markets of the: wcadd, is not 
superior cheapness of hiaterial, nor ^dyantage of 
situation. They re:^n by the superiority df their 
ait. Take the Lerolles, for instance. The founder 
of the house was a man who. acquired his reputatidn 
for artistic bronzes, by the skill with which he exe- 
cuted a series of works ftom drawings by Palaggi, 
president of the Milan Academy, deStin^ for the 
Itacconicci Palace, at Turin. The: original Lerolle, 
with a wisdom usually sho'wn by Paris manufac- 
turers, brought his son uxPas an art^workman. These 
art-workmen, become masters of art-manufactories, 
are men of exquisite taste and ripe judgment. Tliey 
make the artist supreme iu theiy ateliers, and their 
works become studies, for- the cbnnoisseur, aUd not 
merely furniture for the niillionnaim ;Their repu- 
tation spreads far and wide; and this reputation 
commands the market jin 'distant places, ^ 
are called to' decorate for^gn pal^es. M; Lerolle 
was selected to decorate the Pope’s "stateVrailway- 
earriage; to provide palace broUzC . decorations at 
Naples, Caseita, and Bnissels. Since many of the 
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industries of Paris are admirable for their artistic 
excellences, it follows that the Paris workmen are 
almost the first to feel the least dimiuntion of na 
tional prosperity. The workmen earn their bwjad 
by producing forms of beauty to gladden the eyes 
of the rich. Bronzes are bought by the prosperou.s, 
and by the prosperous only. In times of (iistre.ss 
they remain unbought, likdmany other Paris manu- 
factures. The thousands of working men whose 
skill and taste impart elegance to homes all the 
world over, find themselves put aside. In no nianu 
factoring city, so much as in Paris, therefore, does 
it behove the working classes, and all who approach 
them, to have a care for the future, and to be prudent 
in prosperity. 1 find that in the year 1848, the’ 
group of industries, which included every kind of 
art-fumiture, paper-hangings, bronzes, and cabinet- 
work, suffered among the most unfortunate, Tliis 
group, which, according to the Paris Chamber of 
Commerce, includes thirty-two divisions, and pio- 
duced to the value of £.5.‘#85,809, ITs. in 1847, did 
not produce to the value of £1,500,000 in 1848- 
the year of the Revolution. Tlie gilders, the arm- 
chair and billiard manufacturers, and the workers 
in bronze, were the severest sufferers of this group. 
Ihey found their eamiugs reduced 75 per cent. 
lV.o])le would not buy gilt frames while furniture 
was being thrown out of wpadows. 

Men s minds were not quiet enough for billianis 
nor to allow them siestas in arm-chairs ; and they 
could most undoubtedly dispense for the present, 
with a new bronze of the Venus de Milo. It is 
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curious to see how everybody's expenditure was con- 
fined to that which was strictly necessary. While 
the bronze-workers starved, the gMfitters, lamp- 
makers, and bedstead-makers eontriv^ to live ; 
because lamps, gasfittings, and bedsteads are neces- 
saries. , 

The important group to whi^h 1 8«a pow referring, 
and which may be calldft the, makers' Of domestic 
furniture of all kinds, whether plsiin or artistic, 
inhabit the great Quartier St. Antoine, and round 
about the Place Royale. Tlie group consists of 
nearly 27,000 workmen, and rather more than 6000 
employers, great and small. The majority of these 
employers are skilful mechanics (like those who re- 
ceive rough eastings from Lerolle’s) who have four 
or five workmen under them. The relative import- 
ance of this group of industries may be estimated 
by the annual earnings of each ttade. The bronze- 
manufacturers are at the head of the list ; then follow 
in succession, the cabinet-makers, tbe carpet-manu- 
facturers, the papeivstainOls, the lamp-manufacturers, 
the arm-chair makers, the looking-glass manufac- 
turers, the gilders, the carvers, the gasfitters, and 
the bedstead-makers. All the artistic labour com- 
prised in this group, belongs to the power of artistic 
piuduction which has made the industry of Paris 
world-famous. At the head of this group stand the 
bronze-workers, beyond the competition of eveiy 
foreign rival. ' They allow that English bronzes are 
next to theirs for their artistic excellence, but then 
the finest bronzes produced in England are the 
handiwork of Frenchmen, and cost more than double 
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their value in Paria. TIm! French bronze-inanutac 
tnrer, if he were not artistically auperior to the 
English . manufacturer, wotdd , stfll Command the 
markoti being able to sell at half the price necessary 
to his English rivals ' !Fhe position, then, of the 
Paris manufiwturer is doubly sefeuretLs 
The inquirer natujally hopes to find among a 
population engaged in th§ protluotion of works (tf 
art, like the Paris bronzes, a steady prosirerity, iiiui 
comforts bCyond those efl^oyed hy ordinary working 
men. The reader will peii*eive the different circuin 
stances under ’which haTOoniums atn? bronzes aiv 
produced. In the one case .the= manufactim;r comes 
in direct contact with all Ids men i he knows how 
they live, and what they are paid; he sees that' 
they are properly lodged ; he encompasses them 
with protection against sickness. On the other 
hand, the great bronae-manufacturer deals through 
his overseers with a number of small manufacturers, 
who each employ a few men. These are the two 
distinct and rival systems ‘of inanufactttro in Pari.s. 
Much has been said, and remmns to be s^id, in 
favour of both systems. The emplpyeis of a few 
hands, who are only skilM mechanics themselves, 
are men to whom the .position of a small employer 
is a rise in life the reward of steadiness and perse- 
verance. I find that there are 6000 employers in 
the group of industries with which I am dealing 
Thus the profits of this group are Itnore widely spread 
tliau they would be under the gmnds aieliere system. 
The question that interests us is, which system is tlm 
nvore advairtageous to the mass of the working men ? 
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Sudden news from Lyoios shows that the small 
employer of labour, such as the shawl-weaver, does 
uot always lie on a bed of rcises, ' ,:The Lyons shawl- 
weavers have all left work ; and ' a . weaver writes 
a most ai^imentative and; toihjierale letter to La 
Presse, on the continual Ihe 

calculation of a shaivl-weaveris O^tnih^^^y^ho Owns 
his own loom, shows that afteri W h^;;: paid 'his 
lanceur and other expenses, 300 dijw of labour 
bring him a net profit of £34, nTii 6di ;« »'ln . the first 
place’ the shawl-weaver cannot semire ' ^Ob days*' 
labour in the year; andj ift^the seOond plaice, how 
can he support wife and children on those earnings ? 
There is no hope for hiid, however, while the law 
remains as it is, giving the right of /rneethig h) 
masters, and refusing it to' nxen.;-^ The Iibperial 
Government is now offering a notable COnce^on 
to French working men, in Ordm? to relieve them 
from the state of bondage hr . .'which a m^t un- 
just penal law had long kept= thm. This' law has 
pressed with particular- ^verity on operatives who 
work-in very small workshops. Each small em- 
ployer of labour has to oompete with, many rivals, 
midoubtedly ; it is Ids interest— his. bnsiness to get, 
work from the great inttnufactoiy:.=at the highest 
possible priced and to. pay for the work he superin- 
tends, at the lowest possible price. In industries 
where little skill is required,' and where crowds of 
famished work-folk are crying for labour ; this smdl 
employer is what the London poor call the sweater. 
It is not so easy, however, to apply the sweating sys- 
tem to a trade in which good workmanship is the 
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last result of long experience. An average worker 
in bronze is not made in a day — nor in a year. The 
first neighbour who falls into distress cannot step 
into the bronze labour-market, and undersell his 
brother. The value of each variety of ornamental 
work becomes established by common consent ; and 
the superior workraaiy»who employs his fellow -work- 
men, cannot be a very uhkind master, nor a vcjry 
unjust one. 

I was dii’ected to the great workshops of the 
famous firm of Barbedienne, in order that 1 inight 
see the manner in which the firm produce the 
iucompamble works that have placed them in the 
proud position they occupy as the decorators of the 
chambers of kings and emperors. The interminable 
series of workshops were freely thrown open to me. 
I may say of them generally, that they are well 
lighted, well ventilated, and not overcrowded. They 
are not regular ranges of buildings built on a pre- 
conceived general plan. Some eleven years ago 
an intelligent and courageous workman pitched his 
workshop on this site, and began his modest art 
work in metal, with the help of one workman and 
an apprentice. That workman is now the director 
and sole comptroller of a liive of 360 men. As 
he walks about the long ranges of worshops he 
must be a daily hxample to the men who are cast- 
ing, or modelling, or chasing at their benches. There 
is a radical difference between a great worksho]' 
like this, and the small ateliefs of M. Renouvin. 
In the small ateliera the men are freer. They 
come and go, sing, and receive their friends. Jn 
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the great workshop the workmen come and go to 
the sound of a great bell. They have regularly 
appointed hours for meals*, and must return wlien 
the bell rings them back; or be shut out. In a 
great establishment like tliis such order is indis- 
pensable for the proper progress of the important 
works in hand. It is also undoubtedly advantageous 
for the workmen. It gifes them regular habits, so 
tliat they earn more money than they would if left 
to their own wayward will. Again, they are not 
at the mercy of ''sweaters.*' They ai-e associated 
on equal terms with a great number of their fellow- 
workmen. They belong to the Factory . Mutual 
Benefit Society, which provides for them in sick- 
ness. 

The director of M. Barbedienne's workshop came 
forward, and himself volunteered to conduct me 
through, his domaiu. He will permit me to remark 
this of him, that he who eleven years ago was only 
an ovvrier with a man and an apprentice, and who 
had watched this vast establishment grow over his 
head, showed himself true to his origin. He was 
habited, like any of the 350 men under him, in the 
blouse of labour. In the courtyard huge blocks of 
marble were lying, and in a corner workmen were 
sawing blocks into small squares. These were the 
rough materials for splendid clock pedestals. On the 
light of the yard was the foundiy— a broad, solid 
place, with a high glazed roof. The interior had 
a strikingly jpicturesque appearance, as I entered it. 
At long, low stone tables stretching across the build- 
ing, like sittings actross a chapel, dozens of men were 

VOL. n. I 
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at work preparing moulds for bronze castings. The 
sections and broken parts of moulds Ijiiig about, and 
the dozens of men labouring at the thousand details 
that go to make a good cast ; the mounds of black 
and yellow sand heaped against the wall ; and at the 
end, the furnaces spitting livid flames through their 
chinks, with men c^rying white hot jars full of 
metal as liquid as water ifl every direction ; made a 
picture that would have gladdened many an artist’s 
eye. It requires a long training before a man is abl(> 
to make a perfect mould out of the Fontcnay sand 
that lies against the walls. Weeks and months am 
spent in the perfection of one of these sand moulds. 
After fdl this time and labour spent, the mould can 
he used only once; and when the liquid metal is 
poured into it, if it have the least defect, all th»i 
lalxmr and time are lost ; the mould must be broken 
to pieces. The workman who explained to. me all 
the mysteries of this foundry, was one of thow. intel- 
ligent and thoughtful artisans who are an honour to 
their class. He was at work on a small piece of 
metal, the ornamentation of which required mathe- 
matical precision in the flow of its lines. It was to b<> 
a most complicated piece of rich enamel work. At his 
.side, in a little bag, was some of the rich dark Fonte- 
nay sand, and ever and anon, as he made some infini- 
tesimal addition to his work, he tested its accuracy 
by taking an impression of it with a pinch of the 
sand. He accompanied me round the foundry, and 
showed me what the various workmen* were about. 
Before one lay the section of a mould for a cast of 
the Three Graces ; a most complicated piece of work- 
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manship, with a number of tortuous channels pierced 
in various parts of it, through which the metal was to 
he poured. He explained where the cast must he sun- 
dered — ^where the lines or angles were complicated, 
in order to malce the metal reach every little crevice. 
At a table near where the Three Graces were lying a 
man was painting a mould wi^Ji a light cinder-wash, 
in order to preserve its sharpness and delicacy. Hard 
by a man was mixing in just proportions, the new 
yellow Fontenay sand with the blacky the black 
being that which had already served. „ He said — 
“We mix the new ^nd with the old. The sand 
is too precious to be used only once,;and we find, 
indeed, that the mixture of the old with the new 
is a good combination. The sand is to. he.'; found 
only at Fontenay aux Roses. To it we attribute 
much of the excellence of bur French castings. 
Other sg,nds have too much silex in them, and this 
has exactly the proportion necessttiy for our work.” 

We then turned to the furnaces,; where the metal 
was boiling, bright and deezling as the sun, in porous 
jars. Every now and then a long bright-red jar was 
drawn out of the furnace by, a powerful pair of for- 
ceps, the metal in it having been Weighed to a nicety, 
so as to fill exactly the mould for .which it was des- 
tined. When tlie mould was rather a large one, a 
powerful fellow vrielded the forceps, .and, lifting the 
gi-eat jar of liquid metal, poured it out so dexterously, 
that not a drop was spilt. And theni through the 
little apertures left in. the sand, tl^ gas escaped in 
flames of exquisite colour. My guide accompanied 
all the processes of casting, with a running commeu 
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tary, that showed how completely he had mastered 
the science of hi3 business. I found afterwards that 
he was a workman so conspicuous among his fellows, 
that they .had electecl, him to be a Prud’horame, or 
judge between master and man. 

From the foundry I proceeded, under the escort of 
the director, to the various workshops. They were 
in a long high building, each floor being devoted to 
a distinct branch of bronze manufacture or of en- 
amelling. Xn one shop some fifty men were engaged 
mounting and perfecting the various parts of statues, 
or clock-cases, or vases ; or polishing or putting to- 
gether the branches of candelabra. In the mount- 
ing shop were spread many stacks of large bronze 
castings of a highly ornamental description ; and at 
the end of the shop a man was working up the rich 
wreaths that ornamented the capital, of a great 
bronze column. 

r 

“As you are an Englishman,” said the director, 
“ you ought to know something about this great 
work we have in hand. This capital is part of the 
tomb of the late Prince Consort, at Xrogmore. We 
have at present many, men there at work upon it. 
It will bo a most splendid and costly affair. The 
designs for all this work in bronze have been matle 
by our own artist in our atelier on the Boidevards. 
It is a description of work that could not be per- 
formed, with- this finish and elegance, in England. 
There is a peculiar exceUonce about French bronze 
eastings which has never been reached by any other 
nation.” 

This national work, which has been given to M. 
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Barbedienne, he regards as one of the rewards he has 
obtained for the sacrifices he iriade in order to show 
the high degree of excellence wfeich Paris workers 
in bronze have reached, Ih hw show-rooms under 
the workshops, are all the great chandeliers he ex- 
hibited in Captain FowkeS’s PalaiOei He did not find 
a customer for one of them in England, although they 
are rare examples of fine taste, and of artistic finish 
ill the execution. In the motinting-rOom were other 
costly works in progress. There #ere two colossal 
Sevres vases, which the Emperor had sent to receive 
b iglily-omamented bronze stands. There were flower- 
boxes, exquisitely enamelled ; Algerian onyx cups, 
receiving feet and handles of great price. There 
were candelabra arid other articles, imitated from the 
Chinese, for the Palace of Fontainebleau. 

In the workshops above, the inen were chasing 
and working up the rough casts ; and on the third 
floor, were the rooms in which all the delicate pro- 
cesses of enamelling on glass and on metal, were 
going forward. At one t&ble, a man holding a globe 
befoij! him with one hand, was painting a design as 
delicate as the richest lace, upon it, with a white 
paint that was presently to be bimit into, and incor- 
porated with, the glass — by the heat of the furnace 
at hand. There were women clearing the edges of 
enamels after their firet aubjection to the fire. The 
enamelling on metal, for which Barbedienne's housd 
is celebrated, is a most wearying process ; demanding 
both great skill and much patience. In the enamel- 
ling shops, by the side of Barbedienne’s enamels, were 
some specimens by the Chinese. Nothing could sur- 
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pass the beauty of the latter. The workmanship was 
perfect; but the Chinese process is three or four 
tirues as expensive aa that ' bf the French. Tiie 
French cnt the patterns into the metal; whereas the 
Chinese fasten the pattern on the flat metal surface 
—just as in the production of cheap caryed furniture 
the design is ^ued lb the p^el, instead of behig 
cut out of it. In a second room a number of men 
were s^ted at a table — in shape like a lady’s silk- 
winder-i“With rows of pots filled with bright, thick 
coIoTir ranged round them. They were filling in the 
patterns carved in the metal. Some were panels for 
jewel-cases; others were crosses. Enamelled crosses 
appear to be made by thousands at M. Barbedienne’s. 
They were lying in baskets against the wall in the 
warehouse. In a third room, was a great furnace, 
before which a man, as well dressed as a banker’s 
clerk, was standing, holding a flat shovel \dth a very 
long handle. With- this he very daintily deposited 
jars, with enamels in them, in the white heat of tins 
furnace. This is the periWus part of the enamelling 
process. By a slip of the hand he may destr 9 y tlie 
work of many daj?3. In the chasing shop we passed 
a workman who had a small vase before him, which 
he was prejwing for the, enameller.' He had already 
speirt fptty days on it. It was impossible not to 
admire the patient industry' of this artist, who could 
only reach his result after so many hours of fatiguing 
attention. ISie labour of ' the man near him, who 
was finishing up a cast of Clessinger’s Fawn, seemed 
positive play by comparison. 

In the basement of the building was a cool and 
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very roomy cellar. This was marble-cutting 
shop, where marbles of yarioiw liinds were being 
wrought into ornameirtal ^ be.a3ju8ted’with 

the bronze fittings upstaim. / One inan Wd a block 
of Algerian onyx, which he^ V®S tn™ng into a cup. 
This onyx has come much in vo^e df;late. The sup- 
ply of it is a monopoly. enjoyC^by one. little company. 
To show how the value «Jf it has hqm^asod 'with the 
demand, I may stete tlxat, wheret^ it cost only ^32 
the cubic metre when first used for ormphen^. pur- 
]) 08 eS, it now fetches more than £160 the cdpic metre. 
In this marble workshop, 8)8; in the shop where ^the 
metal-turnera are at work, thd lathes are seVin. motion 
by hand-wheels, or by the fpct. One olid man, who 
was working a gigantic whecd^that tmmed an iminen^e 
model for a porphyry column, look^ very. sopji)wfuI 
and out of place at this monotonous brUtC labour, 
that could bring him, probablyfonly the lowest scale 
of wages. I was glad to hear that all these lathes 
are shortly to be worked by, steam. Perhaps the 
most interesting department of the works is that 
where statues and busts, and, ind^d, all kinds of 
ornamental works, var^ produced by Odllas's bappy 
adaptation of the principle of the lever. ' By this 
lever exact reductions ca,n be made, the. degree of 
reduction being regulated by the fulcrum of. the 
lever. In this shop stood an immense cast of .^ex- 
andre Dumas, whotse awonr may possibly be 

wounded should it come to his knowledge that a 
Paris firm has had the audacity to reduce him. A 
malicious gentleman inquired whether the OpUas 
system could be applied to the versatile Frenchihan’s 
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works. One word about Colitis, the inventor. lie 
was an artist workman of high repute. Hi.s inven 
tion proved to be a most valuable one, and went far 
towards establishing the fame of M. Barbedienne. 
On rows of shelves in one of the warebou.ses are 
statues that look like family portraits. There is the 
big parent statue, witb a promising family of variou.s 
sizes, and all the very imhge of the great original. 
By Collas’s system not a line, not a mumce, can be 
lost in the reduction. So. valuable, in short, was his 
system, or rather, the system which he brought into 
the market, that he became M. Barbedienne’s partner. 
Tlie sy,stera wdiieb bears Collas’s name was indeed 
practised and invented by Louis xvi. I believe there 
is the instromeut with which the royal locksmith 
reproduced msdala, in the Conserv'atoire des Arts et 
Mtitiers. It is even said that Sir Isaac Newton 
made something like this application of tli^ lever. 
To that most useful institution of Arts and Trades, 
however, Collas no doubt owed the idea of the sy.s 
tein which now bears his name. 

1 went direct from Barbedienne’s work.shops to 
one of those little workmen’s oieli^s of which so 
many thousands exist in Paris. It was a small shop 
in a courtyard, in which not more, than four or five 
men could possibly work. I went thither with a 
guide who is well known among the Paris working 
classes, who is president of one or two of their asso 
eiations, and who still remains faithful to his class — 
a working rnan. I had a long conversation with him 
by the way, on the rival systems of great and small 
workshops. I happened to mention to him the name. 
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of tho patron who had said to me that if the work- 
ing men were permitted to form themselyes into cor- 
porations he would atVonce give iip business. My 
companion stared with astonishment— 

” What ! he said so ? He said ho would give up 
business if the Government gave working men liberty 
to meet? Par exenvpU, that us a little too strong. 
Why, sir, I have known* him since my ctdjdhood. 
We were workmen together at Lyons. I'here he 
was the foremost among the agitators of the most 
advariced doctrines. He was a socialist, to the mar- 
i-ow of his bones. He was imprisoned for his socialist 
opinions. I should have thought that no change 
of fortune w'ould alter him. He made a fortunate 
maiTiago, that gave him money enough to set up 
in business for himself. But I thoroughly believed 
that he would never part company with the. work- 
ing claiiscs. And so he would throw up business if 
wc had liberty ! C'est 

1 must confess that I was not much surprised at 
this account of the workman become master ; and 
as we walked along, talking about the fate of the 
working men’s associations that were established in 
1848, 1 could not help pointing out to my companion 
the fact that a large proportion of the evils under 
which the working men of Paris now suffer, are due 
to the rapacity arid want of conscience in their own 
class. He had only just described, to me how the 
1848 associations bad dwindled into firms of from 
five to twenty members ; who had thrown aside altc[- 
gether the principle of association, had usurped the 
position of patrons, and had become hard taskmasters 
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of their fellow-workmeiL According to my inform- 
ant, some five-and-twenly of the old associations now 
exist in this degraded forfi^ The members, who 
have all the jprofife, work, os a rule, among the men 
they employ. Bnt this is the only difference between 
them and patrons, who have never pretended to form 
assoektiohs for the pmfit of tha working classes. 

“ It is this principle of association, sir, alone, that 
can save us, Directly a man can get a little money 
together to buy tools pr raw material he takes orders 
from great houses, from speculators at alow'price, 
and is then compelled, in order to make a profit, to 
pidl down the wages of the fellow-workman whom 
he employs; Tliis is the case all over Paris, and 
while workmen cannot condane to arrest the spread 
of the evil, the oooditibn of the working classes must 
become wope and worse every year.” 

Wlien I asked whether the workmen within his 
knowledge were a saving class, he answered, " Saving 
with a vast majority of tliem is an impossibility. 
Notliuig is put by for oM They must have 
patronage even to reach the Hospice at last.” As he 
said this we turned into the lit^e workshop. “ 
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CHAI>TER VIII. 

' /•■•iV , ' 

A Litile Workshop— WorkJog Ken's Ooil>dmt|o*is^Imii&bimei^ 
Thousand Carpenters— 'The l^nters— 

Unfortunate Event— Garnier Fiji's Pdii^-flye Tto fetreet- 

Lamp Manufactoiy— Lamps for llieaijww-^&ow the Gas- 

fitters are Checked— BraM-<iforlsem* <§klck Fund-flapper ^epals— The 
Carpenters—Their Varietiea* , > , 

Thk little workshop in which We fomid outselves 
had for head, a workman who^ had been three or four 
years at Birmingham, in the employment of Messrs. 
Elkiugtou and Co. His Was a little bronze shop, in 
which piece-work was donei " Ilie Thmi himSEdf was 
engaged working up a large group of pheas^ts, old 
and young, that was to be sent off the n^xt day to 
some English peer. He Was one of those thoughtful 
nien,Jtaking to the businesB of life with real earnest- 
ness, who always become leaders among their fellows. 
Just as the intelligent guide in M. Barhedienne's 
foundry had become a Pmd'homme, and, I believe, 
the secretary or tr^uirer of his corporation'; so the 
mail before me, a burly, broad-shouldered feUow, 
had been selected to expound the asphrations of his 
fellow-craftsmen. , J 
The old system of (mfepa^nonage, with all its ludi- 
crous forms and privileges, appears to be rapidly 
passing away from the working classes of France. 
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Workmen are almost afraid to admit, among their 
fellow-men, that they belong to the old craft, and 
hold by its customs. Where compagmmage exists, its 
old tyranny is still rampant, and the apprentice can, 
in some trades, neither eat nor sleep with the mas 
ter. The former must show particular deference in 
his intercourse with ttie latter. 

" It was an intolerable *8tate of bondage,” said a 
working man to me. It led to all kinds of abuscvs 
—to fights, and even to murders, on the high road. 
The line was severely drawn between the joiirnoy 
man and the apprentice. Tlie corporations of recent 
times have changed the state of affairs. Their con 
stitution is more in accordance with the times in 
which we, live. The reader \vilV find this subject 
treated at length in Book in. 

According to my informant, working men occasion- 
ally meet in large numbers, and hold high^fcstival. 
I found one conspicuous artisan, who had presided 
over a banquet of 300 of his fellow-men on the 15th 
of August 1863. He refAred to a banquet of 800 
that had taken place in 1862. He talked , freely 
of the (Carpenters* Corporation, the Bronze workers’ 
Corporation, and others. He said that working men, 
tramping the country in search of work, if they 
belonged to the repi^esentative corporation of their 
trade, found themselves kninediately among friends 
on arriving in any town. If no work was to be 
had, means were given them to pass on to another 
place, just as English w^orkiiig men are helped by 
their craft when journeying from point to point, in 
search of a job. To keep all this organization in 
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action, meetings, and important ones, are indispen- 
sable; and meetings take place accordingly. For 
example, the Pnid’homme at M. BaTbedienne's was 
compelled to delay some written infpnpoation he had 
promised me, because as m !offi!e®r /jhn bound to 
attend an important meeting of his corporation. The 
president of one of the coijwiations explained.. It 
is true that the working nJen hold their n^feetirjgs for 
the government of their corporation^ but not before 
they have given notice at tlie Prisfecture pf Police, 
in order that an agent from the prefecture may 
attend each meeting and report it to his superiors. 
These corporations cannot therefore take into their 
consideration the, question of wages, nor of trade 
•customs, nor of influences that tend to. decrease the 
value of labour. They can impose no conditions on 
the individual for the benefit of the mass. They can 
fix neither miuimtun nor maximum of wages. They 
cannot protect their craft against the mctrcharidage 
system which appears to be eating into the heart of 
every trade. These corpotations, in short, now about 
thirty years old, are little more than peculiar mutual 
beiiefil societies that give help to tlieir m,embers when 
out of work, or when afflicted with any sudden mis- 
fortune. It being unlawful for working men to agree 
among one another for a simultaneous and collective 
demand for an increase pf wages, or any other advan- 
tage ; and the corporation meetings taking place \mder 
the vigilant eye of a police agent, it is clear that the 
action of the corporations must be restricted to that 
of a sick fund and benefit society. These corpora- 
tions, in short, are simply unauthorized mutual beuefit 
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3ocicti®(, each society reptesentiog a trade. There 
are more than 300 of these unacknowledged asso 
ciatioaas in Paris aldnfc The men prefer them, as a 
rule, to the reg^rly constituted societies that have 
received, the authorisation of the (government, because 
in these ahthoi^d societies is too much high 
patronage overlookingithe workman's savings. Many 
of these societies, indeed^most of them, are in tlie 
hands of large employers of labour, who are them- 
selves the patrons and presidents of them. The men 
in their employ cannot choose but subscribe their 
centime in every franc, or whatever the proportion 
may be; and they get their ftanc and a half or two 
francs a digr when they fall into the sick list. But 
they feel no interest whatever in the ^ciety. Their • 
interest is reserved for their corporation, although 
its business is conducted under the eye of the police. 
The Government appears to exercise its extraordi- 
nary powers with leniency. But these extraordinary 
powers exist, and may be used strictly at any 
moment., In March of 1852 the city of Paris issued 
a tariff of carpenters’ wages. In this tariff the day’s 
work of a journeyman carpenter was fixed at six 
francs. Nearly all the employers refused at once to 
pay this rate of wages. *616 consequence was that 
the men simultaneously left work. This was a trans- 
gression of.the penal law, and the police made a 
descent on the men who had left work, followed them 
into their homes, pnHed them out of their beds, and 
in a few days Itad put 2000 of them under lock aii<l 
key in the prefecture. It is true that they were soon 
set at liberty, probably under a direct order from the 
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Emperor, but it is also true that they were not ille- 
gally incarcerated. A Ejcench official in a high 
position under Government, recently to 

convince a president of one, oif worjkii^ men’s 
coriwrations, that the. EngHsh,^ffiw<4^^^ tdlow 

working men to combino.for this the 

lirice of their labour.; and thisk mfffi-had'l^ 
what comforted, I ttofc; Ijy the idea that, aftetiall, 
the Paris workmen htid pretty well as much .liberty 
uH the London workmen, '^en I explwiaed : the 
state of the English law to this man, . shomitig him 
that only intimidation, or a breach of , the .^ce, 
could su^ect an English workman to the attehtions 
of a policeman ; and that, indeed, the Ei^hsh work- 
ing classes did, as^a’ rule, regulate the tariff of : their 
labour in conunon, he became very excited*; and 
begged me to give him the text of the English law 
on the spbject. 

Some classes of the Paris working men appear to 
be more courageous than others. The tanners, for 
example, who live on the banks of the yellow Bi^vre, 
appear to have managed a general understanding 
wliicli secures them something like a uniform rate of 
wages. These men are .certainly among the least 
educated or refined of the Paris workmen. Three or 
four of their number went to London in 1862 to 
examine the specimens of leathe^ressing included 
in the Great Exhibition. They returned to. Paris, I 
am sorry to say, highly incenseS S^hst the working 
tanuera of London. It appears that when the Paris 
deputation of taimers repaired to Bermondsey, to 
visit the London yards, they were examining some 
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of the tan-^pits, when one of their number, who was 
nearly seventy years of age, fell into one of the tanks. 
He was dragged out, after having disappeared in 
this filthy bath> by two English workmen, who were 
close at hand. His companions were stnpified with 
hoiTor at the sight the old man presented; but the 
two men who had restued him were not in the least 
disconcerted. They knew that tlie Frenchmen before 
them were Paris representatives of their own teide, 
come to them bn a friendly mission; but, unin- 
fluenced by tlie character of their visitors, or by tluj 
disaster that had happened to an old man of seventy 
yejirs of age, they walked up to the chief of the 
party, and dciuanded money for tlie rescue they liacl 
effected, "The Frenchmen w^ere disgusted, and well * 
they might be. A small sum was given, but it did 
not satisfy the ra^iacity of the two English taunei*s. 
The master of the establishment, who had jojned the 
group, when told of the undignified conduct of his 
men, merely replied that the sum given was not as 
much as they usually expected on such an occasion. 
A little brandy was fetched to revive the poor old 
man, who was really in a lamentable pliglit.* The 
inunificent master would not allow the Frenchmen 
to pay for the restorative, but his men crowded 
about the French workmen, each man saying that ho 
had fetched the brandy, and begging for somotliing 
for liis trouble. Their importunity was intense 
enough to draw 7s»^or Ss. from their French bre- 
thren who had come to pay them a visit. The man 
wdio related this incident to me, and who was one of 
the French party, added that it was impossible to 
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exaggerate the bad effect this incident had had on 
the Paris tanners* It wajB impossible to explain it 
away to them by saying thxb they ha^ ac^^hlentally 
Mien among bad specimens qf English workmen. 
Unfortunately the yard in which the accident hap- 
pened was the first which the il^ncli deputation 
visited. It was the last. Tliey^rctunt^ directly to 
their quarters ; and whenHhey reach^ Paris; brought 
a story with them the bad effect of which wjll not 
be easily obliterated. I could ^ot therefore expect 
a very cordial reception on the banks of the Bifevre. 
Such an incident creates, a strong prejudice . that 
is not easily reasoned away among men like the 
Paris tanners. It has an effect just like that of 
M. Gamier Page’s 46 centimes of disastrous memory. 
The working men of France wiU not forget those 45 
(jciitinxcs added to the impSts by the Finance Minis- 
ter of the Provisional Government. It was in vain 
he explained that every additional centime was 
necessary, in order to avoid a national bankruptcy. 
He remains the man wl¥> added 45 per cent, to the 
impSts, and they will remember him. They do him a 
greaf injustice. It is said that even now his> chances 
of election would be almost 7iil whore working men 
had the preponderating voice. The incident in the 
taimer*s yard will for years to come influence Paris 
workmen’s estimate of the London working man. 

In the workshops of Vaudore,^onnard> and Bixot, 
situated in the Rue Mazarine, behind the Institute, 
I had an opportunity of seeing works in brass and 
bronze carried on, on an important scale. In these 
workshops, a great proportion of the ornamental 
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stxeet-lanips of Paris are made, as well as tlie gas 
fittings of tKe ..Tuileries, the Louvre, the Luxeni 
bourg, the Uly;^, the Institute, the Hotel de Ville, 
and the vajiwius Ministerial residences, to say nothing 
of the hd^itais, barracks, and markets. Works of 
tliis impmtahce, carried on under contract, could not 
be performed ujjless •the utmost regularity were 
exacted from tlie men. Iribund them one morning, 
abofit half^past ten o’clock, busy at their lathes ; in a 
well-arranged brass-foundry, lighted fwjm above. At 
one end of it was a small steam-engine, that gave 
motive ijower to all the lathes j and near it was sus 
pended a copy of the Mihisterial regulations t.o Ix' 
observed in workshops where steam is employed. 
In a conspicuous part of the fomidiy were the regu 
lations of the firm for the goyeimnent of their men. 
These regulations enforced the men’s punctual attmid - 
ance on pain of disnn.ssal, or having their piece- work 
handed over to another workman ftt their own ex- 
pense,- The workshop was remarkable, for the onler 
in which every part of .it .was -kept. Street-lamp-s, 
chandeliers, and gasfittings of all kinds were ranged 
in perfect order in their appointed places. Ifi one 
comer Were- stacked, hundreds of old street-lamps, 
that had been exchanged for new.c The expense to 
which the city of Paris goes for ornamental street 
lamps, is astonishing., In the* first place, they are 
mostly, if not all, in bronze, and where they are 
destined to light a mshionable resort, they are highly 
ornamented with the arms of the city, or with the 
imperial Crown.. The lamps, for instance, for the Av«!- 
nue de I’liap^ratrice, cost £12 each. Tlie models of 
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the lamps for the chuxch of Ste. Clotilde, and for 
the Halles, were almost, as elaborate as that for the 
avenue. Lamps travel far and wid^ foom this work- 
shop behind the Institute. I was I^re, it was 
in full work upon fittings for'portable gaf for the two 
new theatres at Moscow. , In warehouse were 
gas candelabra that had been txecuteH for the Queen 
of Spain. The head of the house , wts at the moment 
of my visit in Eussia; and depende<l.upptt„th!S regu- 
larity of the work done in the Eue' Mazarine, to carry 
out his engagements ydth the Czar. So that a set of 
workmen whose regular attendance could not be 
relied on, would put M. Vaudor(5's affairs into, hope- 
less disorder. He is compeUed, therefore, to be strict. 
When at eleven o’clock the steam-engine gave out a 
whistle, shrill enough to be heard in the inmost 
recesses of the Institute, all the wheels stood sud^ 
denly still. Each man dropped liis Work, an d made 
for the water-trough near the door, to perform a mild 
ablution before breakfast. In a few minutes the noisy 
workshop had become a silent solitude. 

The hours of work in this establishment are ftom 
sevefl iu the morning to seven in the evening, with 
an hour (from eleven tiU twelve) for breakfast. The 
day’s work, therefore, is eleven hours, and frQm noon 
until seven o’clock the work proceeds without a 
break. The gate is strictly kept, as I, had an oppor- 
tunity of observing. At noon exactly; the engine 
sent forth its shrill voice, and at onca aet all the 
wheels above the lathes in motion, The men poured 
through the gate into the shop. There seemed to be 
no laggards. A few minutes after twelve, the engine 
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again screamed, and the gatekeeper, with a p«ir- 
emptory look, closed the gate. All who had not 
come in, would have to wait outside an hour, and 
lose all that time. Men who absented themselves 
for the rest of the day, would have to give a satisfac - 
tory explanation of their absence, or suffer the pun- 
ishment prescribed by the regulations. Workmen 
who arrive after the second whistle of the engine in 
the morning, are also shut out from the workshop for 
an hour. A check equally strict is kept on the gas- 
fitters who work out of doors | that is, fixing lamps 
or lamp-posts in the streets, or chandeliers in public 
establishments and theatre8,«or private, houses. These 
men, and there am sometimes 160 of them at work in 
different parts of the capital, carry with them a little 
red paper or ticket. This ticket is filled up with the 
hour of their arrival, and the number of hours’ work 
tliey have performed, and is signed by the person in 
authority, in the place where their work has been 
done. Tlie men whose labour is in the streets, are 
under inspectors. Eegulaiiity in the men is indis- 
pensable for the fulfilment of the firm’s business. It 
is advantageous also to the men themselves. Their 
earnings appear to average from 5 francs to 7 francs 
a day. At piece-work in the shop, they can realize 
from 8 francs to 15 fnmes per diem, according to 
their skill and energy. If the workers by the hour 
were regularly employed all the working days of the 
year, they would be among the most pro.9perou8 of 
the Paris working classes. But with the brass- casters 
and turners, this is far from being the case. Some- 
times the engine does not begin work till Wodne.sday 
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morning. At other times the firm are anxious to 
keep the men employed even on Sunday and Mon 
day. The men* it will be seen, are expected to show 
great devotion to thejr employers, when there is a 
.stress of work ; and to be content to lie idle, like 
the steam-engine, when worktdoos not press. I am 
inclined to tWnk very ofteti, tnat if it were necessary 
to supply an engine with coal’s when it was at rest, 
us well as when it was at work, means wovild be 
found of keeping it regularly employed. The' coals 
come out of the pocket of the employer, and food 
comes out of the podket of the working man. The 
wages of a working man, therefore, are no test of his 
[)osition, unless the number of working days he can 
command in the year, are taken into consideration. 
Now, these workers in brass can hardly reckon upon 
five days’ work per week, all the year round. Let us 
grunt, Iwwever, that they do secure five days’ work 
per week, at an average of 6 francs per diem. This 
would give them 24s. a week as their regular wages. 
There is no doubt, howeW, that their actual earn- 
ings ^ro under this figure, even in the establishment 
of M. Vaudorfi. 

One centime in the franc is the percentage de- 
ducted from their wages, for the firm’s sick fund. 
This deduction would amount to about 3d. per head 
per week. For this* forced subscription, every sick 
workman is entitled to one franc and a half daily, or 
ten francs and a half a week; a sum thftt cannot 
])ossibly keep the wolf frCm his door, if he be a mar- 
ried man with a family of small children. When a 
workman dies while in the employ of the firm, 40 
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francs or 60 fnincs are sometimes voted, at the sug- 
gestion of his old companions, for his funeral, or for 
his widow/ Most of the workmen' with whom I 
have ttdked that it is hardly possible for the 
majority of Paris working men to do more than this 
for the beinefit of thSr families. The statistics of 
Paris funerals show the condition in which more 
than half the population tlie. The average number 
of deaths per annum is 41,000. Of this number 
more than 26,000, or 64 per cent., arc buried gratuit- 
ously, the DeJ>artinent of the Seine paying to the 
Porapes PunSbres 6 francs |)er funeral. 

It -vraS on a wet and gusty day that I accom- 
panied a workman who had obtained penuission 
from an overseer of the works to show me over one 
of those great limber yards, where carpentering of 
all kinds for great and little buildings is carried on 
on an extensive scale, and where machinery plays 
an important part. The yard was situated about 
half a mile to the west of the Invalides. Its where- 
abouts is marked by a talP chimney. The yard was 
well filled with timber kept under cover ; and bjyorul 
I could see long iron sheds and shops that appeared 
to be constructed in the latest and lightest fa.shion. 
Unfortunately the foreman to whom we were recom - 
mended, was absent. We entered the office of the 
clerk of the works. In the ablence of the foreman 
he would not permit’ tis even to see a circular saw at 
work. Nobody could go into the works, he said, 
wthout a special order. We had come a long way 
in a high wind and pelting rain ; the object of our 
visit was explained ; and we showed that the right 
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to visit the establishment had been conceded to us. 
But all to no purpose. The clerk was as firm as a 
rock. If we had made an application to spend a 
private half hour ' with the' ciQWn:!.>|iifwel8, we could 
not have been met with g^ter 
The carpenter’s art is dimded jnl^.', many special 
and distinct branches. But xhe.t^. bwad distinc- 
tions are the me»«mer/or maker of objects, 
and the charpcntier who constrObtSAlarge ^timber 
works, as scaffolding, etc. Without gfdRg babk .t^ 
Roubo to discuss when tlie menietstet's caH them- 
selves huckers, or humiers; ov touching, upbh such 
{^at carpenters as Mas^fet Phillipot Viard, of ,&»h.en, 
or Jelian Bussin of Ainiens, I may pb»eiTe that 
Paris workers in wood have, been fpf^ kf yery long 
time divided into two corporations j and, fijsti of the 
'iiuwiiisiers. _ , . ■ 

These are the house-carpentextj and those who byild 
up artistic objects in massive wood ; and there axe 
the cabinet-makers who construct furniture inyrench 
ot' foreign woods. The ftret section of the menmiders 
is (Jivided into— 1. House-oarpenters ; and artistic 
c-arpenters; 2. "Makers of carriages; 3. Makers of 
.arm-chairs ; f. Mechanicar carpenters or modellers ; 
and, 5. Makers of antique fumitttre. ITiese are the 
broad divisions; but the development of the tiatle 
has been so rapid if late that’ other braiwhes have 
sprung up— as staircase-makers, the Venetian blind- 
makers, etc. It cannot, howeyerj be said that, the 
carj>enter’s trade is in Paris in a very healthy con- 
dition. Tliis trade is one that has felt the evils of 
the marchandage system acutely. It is the work- 
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ing men themselves who are pulling down their 
own trade. This sweating system has increased, 
1 am told, under the infhieiice of the great work 
shops which have of late years arisen in Paris. The 
system was abolished in 1848 ; but some time after- 
wards some einployeny addressed a petition to tlie 
National Assembly, in which they declared that it 
was for the benefit of the tmde that the sweatfir 
existed. The workman, become Sweater, was on the 
highroad to a good position as patron. Nothing 
was said, however, of the effect of tliis sweating 
system on the dupes, or victims ; that is to say, on 
the working men geiiemlly. The sweater becojtfies 
rich by impoverishing his fellow-workmen. 
cannot be surprised, therefore, that wlmn the Paiis 
carpentei^s are asked to set forth their grievances, 
they describe the sweater m an iniquitous individual, 
who makes his fortune by reducing the wages of his 
fellow-workmen. He drives human machines. Ilt^ 
ol)tains contract work at a low price from a great 
firm ; and with these iiiachfties that are in his power, 
he performs it to his own profit, but to their ruin. 
No wonder, then, that the work is often badly ctone, 
and that the Pn/frUommes ai'o incessantly occupied 
in settling disputes ])etweeu the sweater and his 
dupes, , Tlie sweater, in the first place, seeks out the 
bad workmen and ill tatight ajJprentices, who, not 
being able to command an independent position 
through their skill, he can enslave through their 
ueces«itius ; and so a large class of unskilful, under 
paid, and miserable workmen, is produced. 

The manner in which Paris carpenters are paid is 
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also very trying and very disadvantageous to them. 
It is the custom of their emi)loyers to pay once a 
month — that is to say, on the first Saturday after 
the expiration of a niontlK Some masters reserve to 
themselves the right of holding a drawback from the 
workman’s salary. In the gre^t workshops a certain 
sum of the workman’s wages is always kept back. 
When the month finishes on a Monday, the days 
interveumg between it and the following Saturday 
are reserved for the settlement; of the following 
montll; and on this plan wages are reserved from 
month to month, until the end of the year. lui^ort, 
th(3 working carpenter is compelled to give credit for 
his labour, even when this is underpaid; on the 
other hand, he is forced to pay his rent in advance. 
’Fhe payment of a London carpenter’s day’s work is 
two fifths more than that of the Paris carpenter. The 
Paris workman’s board and lodging are at least aa 
dear as tliese necessities are in London. The Paris 
workman is moreover compelled to provide himself 
with a large quantity of Expensive tools. The P<aris 
worhjnan looks at his liondon brethren and says— 

“ These English workmen work less than we do, 
and are better paid. One workman does not enter 
into competition with his fellow-workmen by taking 
lower wages. Between English workmen aind their 
employee, there exists a spirit of freedom and har- 
mony. In the corporation ot union of London car- 
penters three mutual benefit societies exist, which 
secure each member half the rate of his wages when 
he is out of work, and a shilling a day when he is 
beyond work. Why should not Paris workmen have 
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the right so to bind themselves together that they 
might secure one another against the hardships of 
those fre(juent dead seasons which are ever 
curring?” * 

ITie charpentieTS cry aloud that their work is 
diminishing, and th^i their numbers are still in- 
creasing. In building operations iron is everywhere 
replacing wood. Happily, say the eharpcntiers, the 
staircases still remain to them. Stmreases and scaf 
foldings are now the main works on which they find 
employment. They complain that the tariff estab- 
lished by the municipality of Paris is not always 
paid to them, or that it is begrudged ; and they unite 
with the other trades in demanding the liberty neees 
sary to enable them to help themselves. These are 
the statements, it should be observed, of the working 
carpenters themselves, which I have gathered out- 
side the workshop, that is so jealously guaided, I 
have no doubt that the story which I should obtain 
from the patrons would not exactly coincide with 
that of the workmen. lifts fact, however, is already 
manifest to me — namely, that the carpenters ol|.Paris 
make no provision for their old age, and that they 
have their share of the 26,000 .gratuitous funerals 
wliieh the Paris authorities are compelled to provide 
every year. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A Busy Qwiirter— Perfect Packing— -TumspH Fafttory-->Imi^tioii Bronze*— 

Saint Monday— A Renaiasance Petticoat— Vaccination foT; Reyolntlona— 

Tlie A^rms of Peace and the Soldiers of Industry. 

TiiE workshops of M. Boy are not tiiote than five 
minutes’ walk from the establishment of M;’Xerolle. 
In the midst of the most important bronze arid other 
metal workshops of the capital, the Fauhotarg du 
Temple, and round about the ancient Pl^e BoyaJe, 
is a lively, active, intelligent population. The people 
arc prosperous, and their prosperity is shown by the 
well-filled fruiterers’ shops, the piles of fowls ready 
for the knife and fork at the »‘d<me«rs’, the grocers’ 
picturesque windows, and the snug restaurants that 
liave, a jolly, Eahelaisian look about them. The 
workmen are lounging, aiid, alas I drinking, round 
about, at the beginning of the week, by the- dozen. 
The shoeblacks and messengers convert the frame 
on which they carry burdens into a sofa, and lie upon 
it in the stm, readii^ jjt Petit Journal. , The enor- 
mous pumpkins repose by the pyramida of prepared 
spinach. The oil and olive jars stand before the 
shops, as they are arranged in the burlesque of the 
“ Forty Tliieves.” The Parisians are exquisitely neat 
packers. Their artistic eye delights in a neat parcel. 
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I. have often watched the shopwomen who preside 
over the lonm-lmich.es of Felix’s succulent establish- 
ment, packing cakes as frail as spiders’ webs. They 
make parcels as light as a balloon, with loops of 
dainty string, by which the purchaser can sling 
the perfect pastry on ibis little finger. Heavy and 
light goods are all p&cked in this careful mann(;r. 
hioand about the Bue St.*tx3uis, the shops of pack 
ing-cnse makers aboxmd. The cases turned out, are 
models of lightness and neatness. A Paris carpenter 
would undertake to pack a water bubble ! 

The Bue St. Louis appears to be devoted to bronze 
manufacturers, mechanicians, locksmiths, cheap fur 
niture-vondons, wine-sellers, and other purveyors to 
the inner man. There are a few great establisli 
nicnts in it, like fzar’s steel- yard. 1 was attracted, 
on my way to M. Boy’s establishment, by a rotary 
mafihinc in a mechanicitin’s window. Two m three 
lively workmen were in the shop. The specialiU 
was the manufacture of turnspits and revolving 
heads for hairdressere. in th(i shop window was 
a ridiculous plaster figure (evidently intended to 
misrepresent John Bull), turning perpt^tually in an 
awkwardly bowing attitude. The Paris workman 
delights in a sly bit of humour of this description. 
There is a mournful appearance about most lA)ndon 
work-folk ; whereas, the liardest worked and poorest 
paid o^tvriers and otwrihrs maintain a cheerful- 
ness it is difficult to understand. I see them pa.ss- 
ing me in all directions, carrying home piece-work. 
Men and women loaded with the. framework of 
chaii's, or strings of cloth cups, or slabs of prepared 
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leathei^' or some heavy piece of upholstery in a 
hand-barrow, trip lightly past Fate may be hit- 
ting them hard, but they come up smiling to take 
their punishment 

It was on a Monday that I paid my first visit to 
the establishment of M. Boy. iplus manufacturer has 
achieved a high reputation as' a producer of imita- 
tion bronzes. He figured tjonspicuously in the .1863 
Exhibition of Fine Arts applied to industry; and 
it must be conceded to him at once, that his false 
bronzes are artistically mpdollod and finished* Men 
who are the sworn foes of shams, who hate false 
jewellery, false collars, and false hair ; and who in- 
cessantly condemn the present as an age of veneer, 
arc hardly prepared to condemn cheap — ^that is, 
imitation- bronzes. Bronzes are works of art; 
adiriirable for their design and execution. That 
whicli is good and humanizing in them is the genius 
and skill of the artist. If, then, the form that de- 
lights the eye may be cheaply moulded in zinc, and 
by the electro process coppered, and finally coated 
with bronze ; why should we refuse tlie opportunity 
hereby afforded us, of placing the “thing of beauty” 
within the reach of the million ? There is no cheat- 
ing in the imitation ; at least, there is none intended. 
Vulgar pijople who wish to pass as richer than they 
are, may take advantige of M. Boy's cheap copies of 
fine models, to cheat the world into the belief that 
tliey have given an immense order to I^roUc, or 
Barbedieiine, or Levy; but because the family of 
the Shabby-genteels is a laige one, are wc to con- 
demn the articles to which they attach a falsehood if 
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Zinc bronzes are what plaster is to marble. Let us, 
then, by all means, bring as much art as may be, to 
the cheap zinc; for the zinc Venus, the zinc Moli^re 
will find their way into the houses of the trading 
and worldng classes. 

Crow<fe of people *f all classes flocked to the 
P^ws de i’Industrie w admire l^rye’s long list of 
admirable works. They trtight well be proud of him. 
The 122 works he exhibited showed him to be tlfr 
roaster who had a right to ‘the fiist place in Pari.s 
as a modeller. Barbedienne has reduced Michael 
Angelo’s Moses ; Matifat is on the traces of Vechte ; 
Rossigneux has revive the art of Pompeii ; Salm 
son’s Ddyideuse is already bronzed by Linton ami 
Levrat ; Clodion’s famous Faun is splendid in bronz(‘! 
Are all these works to be the luxury of the few, 
when they can be exactly copied at a cheap rah', 
and so, placed within the means of thousands ? The 
reader will call to inind Wordsworth’s noble sonnet 
on the Italian image-boy, who tore about the country 
his plaster casta of the good and great “ blind old 
Milton,” and others. 

M. Boy has taken up the cau.se of the zinc-B'ronzc 
manufacturers. Naked zinc can never be a popular 
metal for art castings. It is cold and harsb in tint. 
It is true that, a zinc cast must lose a little of the 
sharpness of its lines by tlic tbronze covering, but, 
the loss is almost uudiseoverable Vhen the entire 
work is left in artistic hahds, as the workshops of 
M. Boy bear witne^. His collection is a lesson to 
all who have condemned zinc bronzes, since it shows 
hCw much beauty may he carried into the homes of 
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thousands, by the use of the cheaper metal. M. Boy 
goes to work like an artist. His helpera are known 
men, like Poitevin, Carrier, Salmson, Piat, etc. I am 
told that he is able to pay high prices for the designs 
he orders. Zinc is not; tised then, to spread bad art 
abroad. When I entered, M. i^y’s work|hop in the 
Eue St. Louis, it yrm late on Monday afteipoon. The 
attendant at once said to ihe, “ You have come on a 
bad day. There is nothing to shoyr ydh.’ ®iere are 
not more than two or three men at work; It is 
Monday.” I had forgotten " St; Mohday.” I glanced 
from the upper storey, or gallery, into' the ^acious 
shop below. There were the idle benches. Arms 
and legs, and headless tranks, and scraps of clocks 
and candelabra, were lying in blue-gray heaps ; but 
only three or four men were busy at their stalls. 1 
walked along the gallery, among the zinc and bronze 
warriors and heroes, who Were packed in rows, to the 
right and left. There was no work going on. The 
circular brush was still, the fires of the solderers were 
out. I peeped through a, window into the casting- 
room. It was like the interior of a honeycomb, but 
a verf dusty and dirty one. In the colls, from ceil 
ing to floor, were the brass moulds in which the zinc 
is cast. Round about, stacks of .legs, anns, heads, 
cloaks— all sorted, to be canied down to the solderer 
to be soldered together, when Monsieur the solderer 
has quite finished his noce at the wine-shop ; and has 
arrived at a mathematical certainty that he has not 
one centime left in his pocl^. I asked what the 
men earned. 

“ They earn high wages,” was the reply. " Some 
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of them can make as much as 10 francs a day — 
these, of course, are ttie very skilful men.” 

My anxiety, however, nunemberiug the report 
mstde rcicently by the workmen in bronze themselves, 
Avas to ascertain the average earnings in this esteb- 
lishment. I was tol<kit was seven francs per diem. 
M. Boy has as many^as 150 men in his employ, in 
the brisk season, so that his avei-age of earniugs 
may be accepted as a fair one. The gentleman who 
showed me over the works continued : “ This is the 
brisk season, but they will not come to work every 
day. They earn enough in three or four’ days to 
provide them with the means of amusing themselves 
for the rest of the week. Some return to work 
on Tuesdays, some on Wednesdays, and some on 
Tliursdays.” 

My first visit to M. Boy’s was, as I have observed, 
on a Monday. 1 returned on tlie following Wednes- 
day. Even then the men liad not all resumed work. 
On the following morning, however, I had a com- 
plete view of them. Abcmt ten in the morning the 
great workshop was full I was handed into the 
custody of the overlooker, who volunteered to Uo the 
honours of his realm. He was a most intelligent, 
orderly; quiet man. He had every detail at his 
fingers' end ; he wasted no time; he showed me ex- 
actly enough to afford me a^complete idea of the 
labours of the shop. From the lingots of zinc to the 
perfect statue, I traced the' process of manufacture. 
There were castings of+little warriors for clock-sup- 
l>orts, that were moulded with a single spoonful of 
liil^uid metal ; and there was the cast of a Eenaissance 
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j)etticoat that consumed 600lb. of liqxiid metal 1 The 
iiieu were all very busy. In the casting-room three 
stalwart fellows stood between a massive bench and 
a great fire. On the bench lay the brass moulds. 
They were casting bits of statuettes with extra- 
brdinary rapidity, turning minute to the fire, 

for a fresh spoonful of liquid zinc. It was hot work, 
and the zinc splashed cftninously about; but most 
unconcerned, active, and lively, in the midst of the 
hot castings, was a magpie, He was the workman's 
favourite, and was quite at home, and able to take 
care of himself. 

In the main workshop the solderers . (it being 
Thursday, they had set to work agaiii) were before 
tlieir fires, giving heads and limbs to the bright zinc 
cavaliers, or fantastic demons, who lay in their laps. 
Farther on, a man was mixing a sparkling green 
paste, destined to give to some light candelabra 
the vert antique that is in vog\ie. Everything is 
fashionable in its turn, and it is now the turn of 
rust ! I peeped into tln^ drying oven. It looked 
like a battle-field. Cavaliers on their backs ; mailed 
arm? and legs — lying about iu confusion — ^were dry- 
ing, in order to be ready for the hands of the work- 
man, who would make them perfect imitation bronzes, 
(rlaiicing along the workmen's benches, I could see 
all kinds of figures rfhd statues in every stage of pro- 
gress. While one man was smoothing the back of 
a bearded warrior, another was carefully rubbing the 
nose of a lawyer — a design by Leniaire. These long 
drawn out, fantastic figiires, lean as King Death, are 
very popular throughout France. Tlic coco mer 

VOL. II. 1, 
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chant and the Zouave, in thia aoraewhat grim atylc, 
are especially to the taste of onr volatile neighbours. 

The hyatem under which the imitation bronze 
workers perform their khoiiF % that of the gnnit 
wortodbops. The men ate all under one roof ; and it. 
will easily he s^n thii/fe this cpngregafeion of work 
men, is iiecessai^.v Ml Boy coidd not turn out the 
cheap ittticles he sends into the market, under any 
othersyatera; v The yarious processes must be ^rougbt 
together. Each man keeps to his Special business. 
The old man at the little fire, who has a zinc ann 
in his hand, witt tmnam at the fire fixing on arms all 
day long. The Monsieur who is fliourishing the in 
strument covered \dth green paint, will live by bis 
vert antigftie.’ ‘ Each^mian acquires a marvellous rapi 
dity of execution in this subdivision of labour, but 
it is the lapidily of a. maohihe. We must come to 
admire him . aS a .good invention. ' The workm(.“n, 
however, ’^peekT alive to the .benefit Urhich the cheap 
imitation of bronze cemfers oh the community. 

Imitation bronze, they «ay, has been vehemently 
condemned, but they liad always faith in its succcas. 
They knew it ipust become an important indiStry ; 
and expeiience ht« confirmed tbeir judgment. In 
finite trouble is t^en ,m the chasing and gilding of 
every description of zinc omamehtu tt has given 
an impetus to the clock and htheir trades ; it has 
diffused good, taste, since its fonim are as pure as 
tiio,so of .bronze. It. hoi put hwutiful design.s 
within the reach of men of moderate means. 

If it be asked whether these workmen who am 
well boused in this light and airy work.shop, are con 
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tent, and whether they are a saving race, the answers 
cannot be very satisfectory. Th^ tiude is liable to 
long periods of , depression. We may blame those 
men who, earning :^h wages^ decline to work three 
days in every seven j but owa,we reasonal^y jpi^tain 
that every man pi ;M. Boy’s is\al|^ earn 

seven francs per jdiom? If jliis be 
there must be almost 

report made by the deputelipn ,oiF^!’biO^(^\^^er^ 
who were sent td Londdn in:18$'3*.; 'fte lip^l^ion 
bronze-worker iftust be better pard'lhah' M. 'I/brolIe’s 
home worker. And hero is 

atelier system. The SabdiVi^Op bf'lalKiUr, this 
instance, tends to m,ise f^tie yirOrktoi^fS! wa 1 
must freely oiim to a diffiowlty. l of 

tlie truth. On the one h^hd I . am . tpld th# the 
men’s wages are high ; th^t they a^ sp h|gh, itndeed. 
that the men will not labotn morOj^lhrm fOdf days 
out of Ihe seven ; on the other handvthe rheh bewail 
their lot, and complapi that, they are skives in. the 
hands of oppressive maajer^ • They have the; intel- 
ligence, moreover, to exphtin exactly what they 
want. . - 

If certain social economisth,dhey spy* regUd invo- 
lution as a periodical malady,. We !are boM enough to 
affirm that a kind of vaccijiMitibtt may be fppUed to 
stay it. Let men ia power endeavour to .pndeistand 
and to give, what the people are right ip^eihitodipg. 
Let them allow us to meet like mtigfnalhjiman crea- 
tures. There appears to be . an idea abroad that, 
with liberty to meet, we should at once fall into 
dangeroUs political discussions. There could not be 
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a greater mistake. The men who live by labour 
have been now, for some time, agreed on one point, 
viz., that street revolutions haye never settled the 
questions in dispute between ejnp]|Oyer and employed, 
and that it is the working man who suffers most 
severely fixiin them, siqee they deprive him of work. 
We want to be oh equal terms with capital. We 
desire to consult together ^n our common interests. 
People are justly astonished to see in a eountiy 
like France that, while dramatic authors, musicians, 
lawyers, and stockbrokers are peniiitted to assemble 
and deliberate, other professions are forbidden the 
privilege. 

We ask more liberty, aiid for this reason. Is a 
nation happier with a few men jwssessing cnonnous 
fortunes, or with many moderate fortunes ? We own 
to a predilection in favour of many small fortunes ; 
because small fortunes are less despotic than great 
ones, and liberty has better play. At a distribution 
t)f prizes, made by M. Rouland to an evening school, 
he said, as Minister of Pul^c Instruction — referring 
to the Universal Exhibition of 1862 — " Arise, sol- 
diers of industry— -arise, and go to work in* that 
glorious war that bums more coal than powder, that 
costs no shedding of blood; and which substitutes 
for the routine of tariffs and prohibitions, the security 
of forethought, invention, fmd ‘taste. Defend, with 
the arms of peace, the , genius of France, as you de 
fended her flag with the musket ; and remember this 
rallying word, ‘ Labour and Intelligence 1’ " 

The chasers, and bronze-casters and workere, arc 
quite agreed with the Minister as to the importance 
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of protecting the genius of Fr^ce with the arms of 
peace. But how can they use their arms when their 
hands are tied .to^ther ? , Industrial progress, they 
say, is very difficult without ’ liberty. France has 
entered upon a free-trade er% wid ,^ep,;Mini8ter ex- 
horts the working classes to D6h4;,t^ feir energies 
towards the duty of keeping her genii^ ^ the head 
of civilisation. The bron^-workers, have bpldly 
taken the challenge up. lliey hkve; printed thmr 
answer. With consummate tact they bid the Go- 
vernment bear in mind that Fran^ enjoys few 
privileges in the industrial world on account of 
cheap raw material Paris . is supported almost en- 
tirely by its taste. Taste is not a thing Ttp be kept 
in stores, like bales of flax or cottoiL; Taste, lives in 
the heads of intelligent working men. Taste, must 
stand in the stead of the old custom-libuses. It isn’t 
the zine M. Boy’s workmanris pouring into a brass 
mould, that is the valuable tjjing in the mould. The 
lii-ass receptacle is of Small value. But that which 
is precious is the design.* The model finished, that 
wliioji will be valuable about it. will be the graceful 
lines, the majestic pose, created by the artist; and the 
skilful working upon the rough cast, of the accom- 
plished labourer. M, Bouland wishes to see the sol- 
diers of industry pi;ptecting the genius of France. 
The soldiers answer that the workman’s intelligence 
and skill, and the artist’s creative faculty, together 
represent the genius ; not the metal and the p&int, 
which the capital supplies to labour, aud which are 
to be had in all countries. 

It was impossible, in short, not to see at every turn 
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I made among the Paris workmen that they were iu 
a most discontented State. 

They feel. that they suffer under a great injustice. 
They have had enough of revolutions in the street ; 
and they are aliva to folly of them. Tlie bronz(!- 
workem s^reydly renmrk that it is never the work- 
i^ man who pirofifs a popular outbreak, while it 
is he who w the .min®diate, and«severest sufferer. 1 
thiid£ it is admitted . now, hy nearly tdl men who mix 
with the >iPotkini phpulatawn, dr know something of 
them, that th%^ are not in tho least degree disposed 
to meddle with political questions. They would pro 
bably form mwiy wld associations — ^and some of a 
moat fantastiercharacter—but they would not wander 
beyond the di^ussibn of their own pecuniary intcr- 
efits. Be it alwaj^ borne in mind that tliey suffered 
horribly in 1848 and 1849, and that they prefer an 
abundant and nuriitious diet, to the most Republican 
regime. If M. Boy’s men coyld discuss their griev- 
ances iu the shop, and arrange to demand certain fair 
concessions, as one man ; 1 believe they would pro- 
ceed |)eaceably, and that not a scratch would appear 
on one of the thousands of figures that lie about. 
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CHAPTBS X 

'ih« Banka of Saint JtJtftln’n CauaWttie PoDlnfiOtU^ft Wall 

Papora of Pari»-A Paper-Printing MtU-A PlH«i»r*W«Wt 1<3^t K^lcwi 
the a bird’s Life of Cmsitf— The Popr Littte 

Pattcma-The Tour of Priuwe— Preneh W6r^i% Wbts, atid tlie 
Law of Debtor and Creditor. ^ 

I RiiouLD strongly advise any visitor to Paris, 
who may wish to have a peep at the real wprk-a- 
<Uy world of this show city, to he driven to the 
hanks of St. Martin’s Canal The broad ways that 
lie on cither side of it, are fianked by factories, 
workshops, and yards of great importaneo. On the 
canal lie ponderous barges or ships, of peculiar 
construction, that biyig vast quantities of raw 
material to be used in the establishments that are 
loutid about. It has a picturesqUeness that is 
peculiar to it, with its floating charcoal stores, and 
the high Chinese bridges that span it. flVom its 
banks the pedestrian reaches the Popinoourt dis- 
trict easily, or dips into the Boulevard du Prince 
Eugene, through ways blocked wilji building ope 
rations of every description; and stopped at every 
corner with the long Waggons, upon prodigious 
wheels, in which the great white blocks of stone 
are carried. The population bustling about this 
busy scene, wear blouse and cap. Broken down 
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workman and workwomen flit past iiicossaiitly ; 
there is a brisk sale of cheap food on all sides; 
Wier^s are honilloti bouses, mercliauts ot the fcmr 
seasons, and Iiiunble redaurmits, with inviting fruit 
in the window's. The glitters are red or blue, or 
yellow streani% colonrdk from the lofty works of 
the paper-stainers. Jets of steam, or eddies of hot 
water,* proclaim the active presence of the great 
power against which manual labour has contended 
in vain. We are in the midst of the irni)ortant 
colony of men wdio send forth the renowned wall 
papers of Paris to every part of Europe. The work 
men are an acute and independent race ; not to ho 
browbeaten by little authorities, nor to be quic^tly 
trampled under foot by ein])loyei'B. The roadt'r 
may remember that in an early chapter I touched 
upon the system on which the working papt^r 
Stainers’ wages arc regulated- Patterns are put be 
fore them at the Ix'ginning of every season by th(‘ 
inash;rs ; and mastem and men come to a distinct 
uiidei-standing as to tlie pri«ie that vshall be paid for 
each ])atte.rn. This ])rice once agreed upon, botli 
masters and moii must adhere to it strictly, "^ho 
men ai-e bold, and have an esprit de. crnys which 
l)mves prison bars when the masters are uiirea 
soTiable. But they are not tliemselvt^s nmcli to bo 
praistMl for generosity towards *the unhappy litth’ 
(‘reatures wlio are dependent on tlann. 

The paper-printing establishment wdiicdi I visited 
is situatcMl in tlie heart of the ilistrict almost ('X 
cliisively devoted to this industry. It is a high 
oblong building, very like a small cottou-inill. In 
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deed, the road and the buildings in tlic neighbour- 
hood give a British appearance to this part of Baris. 
M. Bailleux de Marisy, writing on the recent an- 
nexation of the outlying communes to the capital, 
remarks that the great workshops and mills which 
liave arisen of late years in* the vicinity of Paris 
liave given to certain Parisian districts, an appearance 
(dosely resembling an English manufacturing centre. 
The gate is liardly closed behind th» visitor to one 
of these mills of British exterior, before he is corn- 
{detely reassured that he is in France. The order 
maintained in the French establishment is not less 
complete than that of an English mill, only there is 
an ease in the regularity of the former which does 
not reign in the latter. Clerks, and overseers, and 
workmen are on freer terms. They address one 
another gently. Their ari'angements are ingenious 
and neat. Everything has its place. 

The warehouse of the mill was on the ground 
floor, and stretched the entire lengtli of the build- 
ing. It was filhid with runleaux of various lengths 
- of ])aper.s printed for every variety of human 
habitation. Here were the cheap endless machine- 
])rinted papers destined to decorate the walls of 
hundreds of mansardes; and here again were the 
golden and crimson rolls to be unfolded in the 
richest salons of the*West End. There weiv. bright 
little flower-patterns for the walls of the grisctte ; 
and hand-printed bouquets, every petal of whicli 
was a work of care, to please the eye of the coun- 
te.ss ; works of art, and machine-work ! 

I was in the mill of manufacturers of the first 
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rank; but their business is not an extraordinarily 
extensive one ; yet in their warehouse there are half 
a million of rouleaux of wall-papers, some of them 
being 830 metres long. Their English machine can 
throw off 830 metres of paper in 25 minutes. Tho 
produce of the cstablisRment nvei-ages 1700 rouleaux 
of paper per diem. The cheapness of these ex- 
(luisitely printed patterns is extraordinary. One 
l)eautifuUy exeolited flower-pattern was shown me. 
'■That,” said the overseer, "costs 12 sous (or 6d.) 
for eight metres." This is the result of machinery. 
Kven tho hand-machines can turn out 1000 metres 
of paper daily, when the pattenx is of one colour. 
'Die oo.st of the most elaborate and artistic patterns, 
that require tliirtcen printings, is low. One printing 
puts a bird on a branch ; a second deposits a butter 
tty on a leaf ; and so a bower gnxws to brighten the 
bioakfast-room of a princess. Tliere is not.n shade 
on the butterfly’s wing that has not been discussed 
by employer and employed. ;Tlie wall-paper prinU'r 
will not 

“ Ada a Isrimlon to the gay macaw,*’ 

unless he is paid for it to his satisfaction. The 
changes — ^the whims of Parisian art-iuamifactnre 
find the workman ready to profit by them. No 
new industry, no new euiaptation of a material, no 
introduction of a strung^ substance, finds him at a 
loss. The sudden introduction of Algerian onyx is 
a case in point It is a nmst difficult substance to 
work ; yet at the onyx •works in the Popincourt dis- 
.trict 1 saw some forty or fifty men turning cups, 
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sawing slabs, polishing blocks, and chipping orna- 
ments out of this brilliant gray marble-^— all at work 
as thoxxgh Algerian onyx had befentialf a century in 
vogua Steam-saws were cat&ig . ei«toous blocks 
for chimney-pieces; steam ttuGhed th^jlathes/at which 
skilful workmen were faddoi^g A 
great establishment had aiis^V"^!^ show- 

rooms, crammed with onyx ornojoei^^cj descrip- 
tions ; and at hand theire was a walll^->m.,|i^d, where 
the blocks of marble were lying tumtiedl^Wht. Tlie 
place looked like a deserted arid lorig-rn^Jected grave- 
yard, in a comer of which a man was dismally sawing 
up the gravestones. Tlie truth was wide of the 
appearance. Every block Was worth a lump of gold, 
and was waiting to be turned into some form of 
beauty — into a cup to hold a lady’s trinkets, or a 
paixer-weight to guard perhapa sohte Slips of " The 
life of^Csesar !” ' ' : 

“ The first room I will show you," said the ioyer- 
seer, who vohinteered ’lb dp the honouiri of the paper- 
printing establishment, "is that in which orir English 
machine works. It waS' built byA Eiwriirigham firm, 
and Englishmen brought it over,, put it together,, and 
started it. With it we print hundreds of tliese rolls 
of paper every day ; and are abli^ to pipduce them at 
an extraordinarily o^eap Tate.” .• ' 

The great machine was Wording its hardest, print- 
ing seven or eight colours at once.^ An endless paper 
was rolling rapidly as a torrent from it, covered with 
delicate hunches of roses, and three or four active, 
lively, barefooted boys were catching up the stream 
of paper, and with long handles were dexterously 
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handing it in high festoons on rollers fastened to the 
ceiling. Youths were supplying the troughs of colour 
which fed the lollers, while a inan gravely overlooked 
every part of tKe machine in a dress bespattered 
with sjwts of every hue. He looked as though a 
practical joker had covered him with wafers. Beyond, 
a boy was cutting the endl^s festoons that had hati 
time to diy, into lengths of a fow metres. Another 
youth was pasting lehgths of u'nprinted paper into an 
endless band, that it might pass rapidly tlnough the 
niaclune. In another direction the white paper was 
coihugin graceful undulations through a white milky 
paste, and passing off, like a white, serpent, into the 
far distance, where it was caught up by two or three 
barelegged boys, and was himg up to dry. A fourth 
inachitm, turned by steam-power and fetl by a bare 
legged boy who had not the average height of a child 
eight years of age, was rolling off the dry printed 
paper into rouleaux. The damp pasty odour that 
pervaded this scene, in which pale children were 
playing a part, was exce«tiingly disagreeable; nor 
was it pleasant watch these quick-witted aptivc 
lads doing work in breatliless haste, feeding steam 
mfichineiy, or gathering up its doings. Some of them 
bounced into the shop with a laugh, or hummed a 
song, as they staggered off witl^j a load of rouleaux 
on their head, ox were met playing on the dirty stair- 
case. What little childhood was in them would burst 
out at eveiy opportunity, to be repressed by the 
workmen. They mu.st buckle seriously to their 
eleven hours of daily work. I pointed to one bright 
eyed boy, and asked whether he was not a good 
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little workman ? - " I can’t say much for him,” was 
the answer, “ he has not got all his play out of 
his head yet.” 

The answer sounded sadly os njy e^. The lad 
was hardly old enough to he hreephfed ; and he had 
not got all the play out of h^ hs^ 1 Had he been 
of gentle parents he would not have heep. allowed to 
play alone under the Tuiteri^s chestnuts. 

As we went from department to departiumit, and 
made our way, with difficulty, down long vistes of 
hanging paper — now red as a winter sunset, and now 
blue, as though it had caught the colour of a southern 
lake — past acres of golden flowers, and rich amber 
flock patterns — where the wool and metal dust made 
the air almost suffocating fo the uninitiated— darting 
on all sides, crowding eveiy staircase, ^ere the pale- 
faced lads necessary to the paper-stainer. Where 
all the dearer and more elaborate paper was printing, 
the work was done by hand. At every window, 
reaching down the long shops, the perspective of 
which was lost in the distance, was stationed a work- 
man at his bench, with his well of colour at his side. 
To hts right was a long lever. He dipp^ the block 
with which he was printing into the colour bath, 
placed it rapidly upon the paper, adod tfien drew the 
lever over it with a move of Ins left hand, Wliile 
he was doing this, his boy, who was his shadow', 
was spreading the colour for the next impression. 
This operation he was compelled to perform with 
great rapidity ; inasmuch as he must be ready the 
moment his master adjusted the lever, to jump upon 
the end of it, and rise and fall by its elasticity, and 
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rebound a certain number of times, in order to make 
the exact impression required for the pattern. The 
boys rising, and falling upon these levers at eveiy 
window, liad tlie effect of a game of see-saw played 
by fifty or sixty lively lads. Their faces, their 
haste, and their skill in rising and falling tlie 
exact number of tunes required, soon told another 
story. They were workiilg, and veiy hard, indeed, 
behind thek masters. For, not only were they tlic 
distributors of the colour,; nhd the printers of tlie 
pattern, they the, hangers of the printed paper 
to dry. This was hot work enough for some of them. 
Flock-pajier patterns ate piwluced by a very simple 
and in^eniona. process. The pattern to be covered 
with wool is printed with paste. . By the printing 
bench a great trough full of tlie finest wool-dust is 
placed. As the pa^ pattern is printed off, the pai^v 
passes over this trough. By beating under it, a red 
cloud (that rises- like theatrical red fire) appmrs, and 
falls gently upon the paste pattern. By this simple 
action a pattern that lookj like one cut out of felt, is 
almost anstantaneously produced. Well, where a 
paper-stainer is pr<^ucing , this pattern (a hfighly 
priced one), he expwts his boy to spread the paste, 
mount the lever, and be^it the ttough, of wool, to sav 
nothing of hanging^^ up the paper to dry. The rapidity 
and precision with Vhie||^^ somebf the boys performed 
all thesn.opel^ions, shoVted-that they were not brought 
to the work yesterday for the first time. Yet the 
oldest and moat aeebraplished among them, was a 
mete lad! . 

The overseer drew my attention to a serie.s of 
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broad placards that were pasted against the walls of 
one of the ctieliers. 

“ These,” said he, “ are the lists of the patterns 
we ai-e printing, or have printed latdy. The series 
extends over ten years. Eveiy. pa|tem in the hou.sp 
is known by its number, so* that e^ery /workman 
can see at a glance the price tHht Itasibeeh agreed 
nix)n in common, for it. 1 dre’ti^ ftp ail thoSe pattern 
lists and prices myself.” 

Tliey were clearly made 6ut,\8hd^ Were; in the 
workshop, posted in a conspicuous pi^ei ^O /tlp^t 
any workman could at once refer to thpjh, T&ese 
Paris workmen are, I repeat, detentiih^;4o ' hold 
their own against masters. They-we ^iot ,ia'^d to 
combine, and they are apt ^ dairy theit c%iplaint.s 
before the ' 

“ What becomes of theSe haid-working children 
who spend the time here which should be given to 
the schoolroom and the playground? Do th^y be- 
come full-grown, fuUyLpaid workmen,, who* in their 
turn, can claim the beat wages of the pattern list V’ 

I addressed this question to a workman who had 
accoifipanied me through my visit: We had. left the 
fact(jry, and were strolling through the Popincourt 
quarter. My compamon replied V 

“ No, poor children ! they ftriU hover he in the 
poifition their mastOrl occupy.' It is almost impos- 
sible. They will have ai yriretched ' life. M!any of 
them can neither read nmr write. When can they 
be educated? How is it possible to become good 
workmen ? Every working paper-printer must have 
his boy. In the factory we have just left there are 
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175 men and exactly the same number of boys. 
They mostly end miserably* They must be sickly 
men, working as they now work when mere children. 
When they grow up, they get any work that is 
offered to them, or fall into misery and vice.’’ 

And can nothing b*e done to improve this state 
of things ? The paper printing of Paris is a great 
industry. It is certainly* not tlie w^orst paid, and 
yet it breeds as many wretched slaves^ as it does 
printei'S ! Tliere is a call for shoitening the liours 
of labour - of infant labour especially. But whence 
comes the call ? Not, it is to be feared, from the 
wr)rkmen themselves, who have an interest in de- 
* grading their own offspring or the children of their 
neighbours. 

I took the oj)port unity I had of talking with one 
of the known thinkers among Paris workmen, to 
speak with him on the laws generally wlijcli con- 
cern his class. He gave me a most interesting ac- 
cimnt of that tramping whicli is called the '' tour of 
France of the customs which are in vogue among 
workmen journeying from town to town ; and inon^ 
especially of the new institution wliicli has* betm 
established at Bordeaux, with its centm in Paris, by 
working men of various trades ; with the view of 
bringing the working classes of all countries into 
amioahle delations. 

Tlie Paris workmen,” said my informant, who 
spoke from the fulness of liis knowledge of dozens 
of workmen’s societies, and the habits of the work- 
men of Paris — don’t make the tour of France like 
the rest. I mean, the workmen born and bred in 
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Paris don’t. They have nothing to gain. This is 
.the centre. The provincials flock to us d fa lonne 
heure ! Well, we wanted something better than tlie 
old compagnmiage system, and we believe we have 
something better. We enforce strict honour in en- 
gagements. We don’t permit men to run into debt/’ 

I inquired how they prevented it ; and, indeed, 
how debt is met among the Paris workmen. How 
a tradesman would proceed in order to recover the 
account of a workman. 

Ma foi !** he answered, " if a working man gets 
into debt with his mareliand de vim, or any other 
tradesman, the creditor does absolutely nothing.” 

I reminded the speaker that something could be 
deducted from the workman’s wages. 

Yes, a tenth,” he ansvrered. But the employ- 
ers don’t care to be bored with these deductions. 
Again, ihe man, finding one-tenth of his wages de- 
ducted, can leave the patron’s employ and go to a 
new worksliop. To follow him, the first proceedings 
must be repeated. It isn’t wortli the trouble.” 

I juggested that a seizure of the debtoi/s goods 
could be made. 

*‘Yes,” the workman continued, with a shrug of 
the shoulders, “ but when there is nothing to seize ! 
What has a workmap in the world ! The creditor 
cannot touch his bed, his clothes, nOr his tools. And 
there is no arrest. The debt is generally looked 
upon lost, unless the man is willing and able to 
pay.” 

I explained the laws for debt in England, at which 
my friend shook his head emphatically. '' That 

VOL. II. M 
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couldn’t be done here,” he said. " But we toucli 
the members of our societies. When a man on his 
travels gbes to la mh-e (the mother being the house 
of ftieetihg of his society), " he is received at once. 
He is asked to show his member’s livret. We then 

r 

refer to our correspondence, and if the member has 
run away from a town Without having paid ‘ the 
mother,’ he is hot received. He is a disloyal mem 
ber. He may travel thh tour of hYance, and he will 
find in every town the black mark set against hi.s 
name. But I will give you the laws and statistics 
of our International ITnion of Workmen.” 



BOOK III 

WORKING MEN’S SECRET SOCIETIES. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Union fionG%olent BociGty~Iii» 0)^ni2atioi)i>^THe HiitiliimG dc 

Monttloa—Tht Right of Road— The AmiiUAl IQieHQuet^Tlie Uellon** Xiaftt 
Annual Report^The Tour of Frailoe. 

I PASS now to the important organization of work- 
ing men, which has been struggling for life during 
the last thiity years, and aspires to link the 
working classes of all civilized communities in a 
brotherhood. The motto of the Union Benevolent 
Society ^Socidte de Bienfaisance de ITJnion) is "llu 
manity ! devotion !” It was established on the 15th 
of August 1832, to destroy the prejudices that existed 
among the corporations ofrworkmen, and which led 
to frequent collisions, and very often to the dock of 
the correctional police. The quarrels and %hts that 
frequently took place on the road when workmen 
were j)erforming their tour icund France, were to give 
way to a general and, cordial friendship among men 
of every trade. Their education was to be completed ; 
tbeir morality was to be promoted. Every member 
of the jUnion was to be a good and honest working 
man. Tlie promoters of the Union declared that eveiy 
journeyman compelled to leave his native place and 
to travel and work in unknown locaUtie.s, in order 
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to perfect his trade education, wanted support and 
help.- They proposed, then, that all trades should 
combine to 'render mutual help to each other. On 
their list of rules they printed two hands clasped— 
like those which mark the resting-place of Abelard 
and Hdloise. ; , ^ 

A central office vas established in Paris, with 
general offices in the great provincial towns, and 
private offices in, communication with them. It was 
agreed that every mrki’ng man between the ages of 
17 and 35 should be atlmissible, irrespective of trade 
or country; On this liberal basis the society still 
remains! 

Tlie candidate for admission must be a bond fide 
w’orking man, sound in mind and limb, of good char- 
acter, and furbished with his livret and other papers, 
as directed by tire law. He is examined by the 
society’s doctor at the expense of the society. On 
applying to be admitted a member, the candidate 
must deposit five francs> the cost of his reception; 
if, however, he cannot pay all this sum at once, he 
may deposit half of it, on his giving a promise to 
deposit the remaining half on the day. of his recep- 
tion. His name, trade, etc., are posted in the office, 
where the members meet, during cine month. He 
may have the rules and reguktions of tlie society, 
for which he is charged 40 centimes. There is an 
election for each candidate, however great the number 
On the list may be. The candidate who, after having 
paid his entrance' fee, "^decides not to become a mem- 
ber, will have his deposit-money returned, provided 
he gives notice within a certain day. Should a 
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candidate who hjis retired present himself again for 
election, he will be admitted only on payment of a 
double entrance fee, and he will have to serve a 
double novitiate. The same;; .la^ is, enforced m 
case of the candidate who, halving depomted half his 
entrance fee, makes default in* the second payment. 
To a rejected candidate the societyi.ipet^^rn^ all 
* money he ha%paid, except the price of the rules and 
regulations, namely, 40 centimes. I' would submit 
this rule to the consideration of divers societies in 
bhigland, who mulct the man they reject. 

Eveiy candidate must be free from debt to any 
society he may have left. 

The elected member is a novice during one montli 
after his election. At the expiration of this month 
lie becomes a full member.. He can vote at the 
meetings ; and is entitled ta relief. The novice does 
not pay^his subscription until he has become a full 
member. 

The government of thia society is in the hands of 
a committee, composed of* four, five, or seven mem-* 
bers, aceordiiig to the number of the members. These 
coininittee-men include a jnesidemt, a swretary> a 
treasurer, and syndics. In towns where the society 
lias only one office or place of meeting, a syndic of 
each trade in the town, is on the committee; The 
committ(jes are electe3 eveiy six montlis by the abso- 
lute majority of all the full members, at the monthly 
Sunday meeting of January and July,; Committee- 
meii are eligible for re-election until they have been 
two years in offic^e, when they are compelled to spend 
six months out of office. This is an admirable regu- 
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lation, that destroys the possibility of the bad govern 
ment of a clique. The society liave other peculiar 
laws. The iihmbett of the couiitiittee take the duties 
of oecret^iiify; teeasurer, etc., ia rotation.. At an elec- 
tidh; l^diddbss for office obtain an equal num- 
ber of jyOfes, the eldest #decia elected. Should 

the two candidates be also Of the same age, he who ' 
has- been the lohg^t tiiiiSe ,iin the eoqj^ty is chosen. ‘ 
Delegates from the pfi'waiisp ' Offices arabt at the deli- 
berations of the general offiooi No member who is 
under si years of age cm be; a delegate. No mem 
ber can be a conunittoe-iaan whO cannot rearl and 
write, or who has not been a full member six months. 
There is a , fine of one franc for every member who 
shall write irrelevant words on his voting paper: 
This faultj, if committed at a general meeting, entails 
a fine of two francS: ’ The members who cannot write, 
vote verbally,' or choose a fellow-member to fill up 
their voting-paper. 

The president of the Dnion presides at the meet- 
ings, puts reaoltttiofts to*the vote, decides disputc.s, 
authorizes a member to speak, calls to order, and 
convokes extraordinaiy meetings on his own i-S.spon 
sibility ; at tire instigation of a majority of the com- 
mittee, or of one-sixth- of the full members. The 
ordinary meetings are monthly ; but the president or 
three full members can always ^all an ordinary meet- 
ing. The oldest members present who can read and 
write take the places Of absent committee-men. The 
president has the secretary on his right, the treasurer 
on his left,, and two syndics are posted at the farther 
end of the hall. Every member who does not un 
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cover when tlic chdr is taken, pays twopence into 
the benevolent fund, find a second offence of this 
description is met with a fine of fivepence. 

The secretary receives the swbscSptipns of the 
members, while the president acknhwWges them 
by stamping the receipt form ^)n .the memheTs’ livrds. 
After a given delay, the members who, fire absent 
and have not paid, are finfid Rye sous. .Ihe.Rtte 
are auditors of the comihittee’s accoimts in rotation. 
The financial business oyer, the letters, etc., which 
have been received are read ' members address any 
observations they may have to make for the bpefit 
of the society or of themsdves, and then new mem- 
bers are fonnally received. Their names are called 
over, and the president asks each man. whether, he 
voluntarily becomes a member of the Union, having 
road its rules. , The candidate, answering in the 
uffimialive, then retii'es, accompanied by a syndic. 
The president then bids all who are in favour of the 
admission of the candidate, to remain in their seats ; 
while those- membei-s wljo oppose the election are 
called upon to rise. Tire m^ority in favour of the 
candidate must be four-fifths of the votii^ mamliers. 
When a candidate is rejected he is re-introduced to 
the rueetiirg, and the president, amid profomtd silence, 
informs him of the fact. The successful candidate 
leturns to the meeting, and is conducted by the 
syndic to the president. The president iirforms him 
that he henceforth a member of the iinion, and 
presents Idrrr with a livret of rules, etc. lire new 
member then reads aloud—" I promise and coveirant, 
before all, to observe and obey with honour the ntles 
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of the Union Society” On the book delivered to 
him are inscribed his name in full, age, Irirthplaco, 
and occupation. It also bears his signature. 

The oj.^i'atifhis of the Union are registered in 
thirteen books. Thirteen books ai^e kept in ea(ib 
office of the society, vi;^ llegister A, for the names 
of members and their respective positions in the 
society ; liegistet B, for tM debts of members eitlrer 
to the society or to their employers ; Eegister 0, for 
members who have boon expelled or who liavo 
seceded — these three registers are kept by the pro 
sident; Eegister D is for letters and correspondence; 
Eegister E, for insertion of j^roch-^erhanx ; Eegister 
F, for the detailed accounts of the payments of ever} 
member — these three books are kept in the posses 
sion of the secretaiy; Eegister G contains the re- 
ceipts and disbursements ; Eegister H, reeoij)ls. 
Eegister F is a double yne, and is held by both tlie 
s(K;retary and the treasurer. Tlie tr(*aKSurer, then, 
like the seci‘etary and the j)i:iisi(lout, hohls \hw 
])Ooks. Eegister I is a list^of the sick ; Eegister d is 
a list of the candidates; Eegister K is a list of mem 
bers who are out of work, and of establisluifents 
where workmen are wanted. This important book is 
kept open at the office, or house of call; and tlu* 
landlord gives it over to the keeping of tlie syndic 
of the week, whose turn it is to fio duty. 

This,” said my friendly and intelligent informant, 
is very useful to us. It is so difficult, in Paris 
especially, to put your hand on a uumbtu’ of skilhnl 
workmen, if you want them for some pressing emer 
ge.ucy. I reniein})er one day when the hotel of 
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Madame de Montijbs was tindo^oing alterations 
for a fete — I was at work there — when the Empress 
arrived to examine the decorations. Her ATajesty 
ordered many alterations, especially in the lighting. 
But it was a question whether these alterations could 
be made in three days. EigHt or utine chandeliers of 
great size would have to be made. My employer 
stepped foward, and dlfered to have everj^hing 
ready in time. It was no easy matter. He rushed 
up to me and said, " Can you make eight or nine 
chandeliers in four days ? ’ I answered that every- 
thing was possible witli ii^LOiley. He assured me he 
was not afraid of expense. I undertook the job. 
Wliat did I do ? I posted off instantly to our 
Union office. 1 wanted an extra number of fresh 
bands —there I was certain to And them. Had it 
not been for the Union I could not have, undertaken 
the job. I offered them eight francs a day, and soon 
liad them all snug at work in the atelier'* 

liegister L contains the addresses of the members. 
Tlie four last-mentioned^ kooks are alw'ays at the 
office, in the custody of the syndic on duty for the 
weeR. Each office has its own fund, which is fed by 
tile subscriptions of the members and by fines. No 
office, however, is allowed to keep at one time more 
than the expenses of an ordinary year, calculated on 
an average of five /ears ; tlie surplus must be sent 
to the central fqnd in Parisv The landlord of the 
house in which the members meet, holds the cash- 
box, and he delivers it over only to a majority of the 
committee, to he used for the legitimate objects of 
the society. He must not allow it to removed 
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from under bis roof without an authorization from 
the general arrondissement office. Tlie cash-box is 
well protected. - It is closed by two locks of dijBFereut 
construetiq^ :: ThC' president holds the key of one 
lock, ewd/^e secretaiy that of the second lock. In 
the box; is the cash witH the cash-hook, wherein the 
balahce must he written in lettem at length. But 
this is not The doubll-locked box is deposited 
in another box; of which the treasurer keeps the key. 
Thfe cash balance is.kept in duplicate. One is signed 
by the landlord and Iwnded over to the committee, 
who, together wite the landlord, are responsible for 
the society’s fund. 

Every member -pays one franc and a half monthly 
to his bureau. The subscription can be increased, if an 
increase is judged' necessary; and even members who 
are out of work. ate not excused the non-payment of 
their subscriptions. ‘The committee have the^jwjwer 
to spend to tee extent of ten francs out of the funds, 
on any emergency not provided for by the rules of 
the society ; but if, at tliwijext meeting of the mem- 
bers, tee majority does not approve of tee extra 
ordfauny expenditure, the committee are compelled 
to refund it out of their own pockets. The montldy 
subscriptions are payable in advance. The member 
who owes more than four francs to . the society, is 
suspended 5 and he who owes m?>re than nine francs 
ceases to be a , member ij>so facto. Even sick mem 
bets who are receiviug assistance are bound to pay 
their monthly subscription ; the sick, however, who 
have been so more than eight days are exempt. 
Every loca], office is bound to send to tee central 
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office in Paris an exact account of its receipts and 
expenditure. 

The correspondence of the conducted in 

a most orderly manner. .The loptd offices re- 
port their condition to the ; and these, 

in their turn* report to the'centpil K 

is the important lx)ok; and 
with great nicety. MS) r^rk>)^ 

in the order of their applica^<^k Thp first OOmer is 
the first served. Sho^d’ a'lnan .whQSe tu^ rt to 
have employment, ffiund hi|n' ref^ work ofiered 
it becomes the right of; the next man in snedession. 
The man who has refused is then placed last on the 
list of the day. The next day he retakes his rank 
at the head. It is the duty , of Ike syndics of the 
week to watch over the, engagements of; Workmen 
with employers, and to see that the terms are 
mutimlly satisfactory. A workman on the K list 
can refuse the work that is offered him, on three 
conditions, viz. : — 1. When the work is fer off in the 
country ; ,2. When the^. work which an employer 
offers requires some special skill which, the workman 
dot?s not possess; 3. Wlien the workman has had a 
serious quarrel with the applicant for labour. Every 
member of the Union is bound to tellthe syndic of 
the week of any work that is whiting fpr hands, 
under penalty of alfine of one frahe ; if the defaulter 
be a member ofithe comudt^e the fine is two francs. 
A member of the society who obtains work for a 
man who is not of the society,' is 'fined five francs; 
and if he does not pay the fine he is expelled the 
Union. A workman who is not punctual at his post 
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when the syndic has found work for him, is replaced 
by the man next on the list lie wlio has been late 
on three occasions, is placed at tlie end of the list in 
Book K. Shonld the syndic not be punctual to his 
appointment he incurs a fine of 50 centimes. Pro- 
vision is made for sick lilen out of woik, so that they 
may, on their recovery, take a good place on the 
list. Again, a workman for whom work shall have 
been found, and who keeps it only three days, re- 
turfts ,4o his old place on the list 

These are a few of the regulations of the Union 
which protects workmen wliile luakmg the tour of 
Fiunce. 

The manner in which the authorities of the Union 
trace their members from town to town on' tJu‘ir 
working tour through France, is interesting. Every 
travelling member is compelled to have his livret 
vMl by the local office, and to have tlie seal of tla^ 
society attached to it* Every member on his arrival 
in a new town, is compelled to show this livret at the 
local office or establishmeni’, the committee-man 
or landlord* His arrival is inscribed in his book, 
and it is returned to him at once. Every membel’ of 
the society, whatever his position may be, must pre 
sent himself at the /office of the town in which he 
has arrived within three days of his aiTival, or pay a 
fine of ORO franc, It being compulsory on members 
leaving a town > to have their boob examined, the 
committee of the town in which a member has just 
arrived can see whetlicr or no he has fulfilled all his 
duties imposed by the rules of the society. When 
a member desires to leas e a town he must deposit 
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his book at the office for examination, two days 
before his departure. Should the committee neglect 
their duty in examining it, its .owner, backed by the 
evidence, of three fellow-members that he has ful- 
filled his part of the contract with the society, can 
leave the town with his iJook unexamined; The 
officers who have neglected to examine, the book 
have to pay a fine of tfiree ftancs, The committee 
may refuse to stamp a member’s livret as regvdar if, 
having incurred debts, he refuses to work in oid^' to 
pay them, or will not leave a security for their liqui- 
dation. A member who has given cause of complaint 
to his foreman or others, when this complaint has 
been declared well founded by a majority of mem- 
bers, is also liable to have his/^fm^ returned to him 
unstamped. A majority of members only, can de- 
clare a member to he x>urged of his sins towards the 
society. No condemnations or records of debts are 
ever written on a member’s book, the society having 
other means of punishing misdeeds. The member 
whose rights are suspended cannot obtain a regnlar 
visa to his book. But the office is bound to furnish 
him with a letter to his next town, stating precisely 
the position in which he stands towards the society. 
Any xrKimbor who leaves the town where the office 
to which he belong^ is situated, must send his new 
address to it within 16 days of his departure ; or, in 
default, pay a fibe of 50 centimes. Tlie same fine is 
impo.sed on the travelling member who; having 
started from one toWn to another, changes or stops 
on his way. A member who falls ill at a distance 
from his office, must send his book, together with a 
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doctor’s certificate, as soon as he is able. Should 
there bei^ Kotrtiveif, no doctor in the locality where 
the inetober has feUen i^^ behoves thei office to 
umke .pi^pe^ ittqiaMes into the nature of his illness. 

The msralwrs ' themselves choose their places of 
meeting, v^hioh are generally in the modest hotels at 
whidh travelhng" put up. The lan(llord.s 

of these hotels ate bound to conform to the regu 
lationS 6f ;the Union; > They have a T%ht of complaint 
against any member who infringes these rules ; and 
every member may itt lijce manner fcomplain to the 
committeo of iha lM^a of, the landlord. The ap 
pointment Of an hotel as the local rendezvous of the 
society, must be approved by the general bureau of 
the arrondiSSement. : sWhen the society leaves an 
establishment, every member is bound to leave with 
it. A month’s grace is givem to membera who am 
in debt to the kndlord. Butdf at the expiration of 
this time they do not join the new house, they are 
excluded from the society. All . the membera of a 
local society ate joint guarantees for the debts of 
members, to the extent of six francs. Should the 
landlord allow a member to leave the town with"his 
book m r^ie, being in debt to hun> -the society 
ceases to be responsible for this debt. A member 
who becomes an employer in {jn establishment of 
his own, can- remain with the society, only in the 
position of honorary member. 

Let us now glance at Hie money and other help 
afforded to members, by the society. In towns where 
there are one or more offices, the society has its rc 
gulatly appointed doctor and chemist, who are paid 
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quarterly, and who furnish advice and medicine to 
sick members, as in our own pi^dent societies and 
unions at home. Every sick; whether he be 

at home or in the hospital, iS ope franc a 

day during the first month of ,:his. ilfeips. .During 
the second month Of his illness hiis r^c|i#reS : tS sous a 
a day, and 10 sous durir^ thd;tlMT^:MbhtV^^ 
his illness last beyond th^e inonllisvn^st^hs&^tibmfor 
Ins benefit is made at eveiyv minting.: 
and the amount of this subsoiTption is aU:lm'receiy68. 
The sick have a right through. aU f^eir illneSs^ to^^ 
medicines prescribed tof them by any dOetois. If a 
sick member lives in a district where there is no 
chemist appointed by tho society, he 'hss a claim to 
au extra allowance of 10 soim, to pay; for Ids own 
medicines; provided he is hot in hh hospital ‘Mem* 
bers whose illness Was beeh caused by fighting or 
drunkenness, cannot claim any monSy help from the 
society. Tliey are entitled only to gratuitous medical 
attendance. A member afflicted with a Cutaneous 
disease, and has not ma^e it known either to tho 
.secretary of the office or to his fellow-members, is 
suspended for two mouths. An iUhess the length of 
which does not exceed three days, is regarded merely 
as an indisposition, . and gives no' claims on the 
society’s funds. member whose sickness' has 
ceased for five days, and who is then taken ill again 
with a new form*of disease, is entitled to begin with 
his one franc a day as when he was first sick. Any 
sick member found out of his house without per- 
mission of the doctor, or in a state of intoxication, 
forfeits his right on the sick fund. "When a sick 
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member is considered to be in a state, of danger, the 
president of his society names two members to nui'se 
him by day, and two to nurse him by night. Ejicli 
memfe told off to serve as nurse is bound to attend 
upon thte patient during six hours. Members who 
who are out of work are chosen before members who 
would have to give up work in order to attend to 
these labours. If the member in danger be suffering 
from a contagious disease, a professional iiurse is 
appointed to take care of him, and the cost of such 
nurse is paid by a whip among the members. Sick 
members who fail to inform the committee when 
they ai'e sufficiently recovered to go to work, and 
continue to draw upon the sick fund, are compelled 
to refund the sum improperly drawn, or to be sus- 
pended for two months, with two francs' fine. The 
companions who have helped them to deceive the 
society are liable, to the same penalties. Wdien a 
member is dangerously ill, the society in a paternal 
spirit inquire whether he has taken proper precau- 
tions for the preservation*of his worldly effects ; if 
not, these precautions are takeni for him. When a 
uieniber arrives in a town without money, the society 
can guarantee him credit for a certain sum, or pay 
him his right of road to the next town where the 
Union has an office; but no ^ember can be sent 
back to the place from whence he came. A member 
proved to have demanded the righC of road, having 
already money in his possession, is expelled from 
the society. The r%ht of road is six sous per 
myriam^tre. 

The Union has provided wisely and considerately 
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for cases where members may be thrown into prison. 
A member who is taken into custody, and whose 
discharge cannot be at once effected by the society, 
is entitled to fivepence a day up to the conclusion 
of his trial, unless the society have proof of his guilt. 
KShould he be acquitted, he is placed at the head of 
the list in register K. = In each office of the society 
there is a box to receive the voluntary contributions 
of members. The funds from this box are used for 
the relief of members whose distress does not fell 
within the regulations of the society. This extm 
relief can be given only by a vote at a meeting of 
the society. Every member who has completed liis 
sixtieth year, and who has been during 25 years a 
member of the society, has a right to claim a pension. 
Again, a member of eight years' standing, who is 
stricken with an incurable disease, is entitled to a 
pension. Tliese pensions are granted every year by 
the central office. They are fixed at £20 per annum, 
payable quarterly. WTien the applicant for a iiension 
has any other source of income, the society grants 
him only the additional sum that vdll make up his 
totaf income to £20 ; any work, however, which he 
may be able to do is not considered as fixed income. 
If the pecuniary position of the pensioner changes, 
tlie grant from the s^iety is increased or diminished, 
so that his income shall still be £20 per annum. If 
a pensioner liidJs tlie real state •of his means, the 
society makes an inquiry at his expense, and deducts 
from him the amount he has improperly obtained 
IVotn the Union. 

When a member dies, all his co- members i*eceive 

VOL. II. N 
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a letter firoin the office, bidding thorn to hia funeral. 
Every number who is not present when the funeral 
procession inOvea forwnrd is fined one franc. If he 
liaS not joiiMid the procession before leaves the 
cemetery, he hs a aebohd time fined one franc. When 
a member dies away from his friends, the office w 
Iwund to iirfbm them of his decease , within eiglit 
days, giving .an account of any properties he may 
have left. 3his letter must be registered ; the society 
jiays all the indispensable expenses of the decesised 
member’s funeraL The .utmost order, decency, and 
good feeling are re<iuired from all members towards 
each others especially at their meeting-place or housi- 
of call , Fines varying from ten sous to three fmncs 
punish jokes made at. the expense of the society, the 
slaudm* of members; or the abuse of any person.^ 
in the establishment. The fine is always doubled if 
the offence is committed between officer andjnem 
her. Any member who raises a false report against 
another member is liable to a fine, varying from one, 
to three francs. When a member’s conduct is to lx- 
brou^t before a meeting, he must be w'amed of the 
fact three days before the meeting. If after ’’this 
notice he do not appear, he .is ju^ed in his absence. 
If the accused desire to appeal against the judgment 
of a meeting, he must do so within ten days of the 
judjpnent. The plaintiffs who fail to apjwar when 
the case comes onjf are liable to a £ne. A condem 
nation, to be Valid, must be earned by three-fourths 
of the members present at the meeting. A raeml>er 
who, when he falls ill, is indebted to the society, 
receives only half the usual assistance until his debt 
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has been liquiikted. Every mehiber who has been 
a defaulter to the extent of six finsncs^ to the com- 
mittee or to a landlord, is sciiatc^d from this list of 
members, and can only be r^-es^hli^lmd in the 
society on payment of his d!sb4r/;^i?i^sence ftom 
society meetings are atoned’by-flh^K 3!he absentee 
from three consecutive: not jus- 
tified his absence is suSpendecl;?«q^;l^, :absentee 
from four consecutive meetings is -serathl^fiQnt of 
the list of members. A mftmbei|^#ho8d has 
been erased from the books a di^faulter d^ may 
be reinstated on payment of tW’ money, he , owed 
when his name was scratched; MTith a now, dntrance- 
fee, provided- he is prepaiud to . pa^ achdvitmte of 
two months. A man whose name han'bOen scratched 
three times cannot, however, re-enter the TJniom u A 
member who, by misconduct or -extravagance, has 
contracted debts exceeding 40 francs, may be sus- 
pended for two months; and if at the end of this 
time he has not put his pecUniaiy affairs in order, 
his name is struck out qf the list of members. ’ Ill- 
ness, grave family matters, attendance at a fii^ral, 
or any act required by-the authorities, are hold' valid 
excuses for non-^attendance at the sooieiyfs meetings. 
Press of work is also a; valid excuse for absence; 
except from a genei|d meeting or a iuembm'% funeral. 
A member can give notice of his, secession &om .Uic 
society at a moifthly or extraordinary meeting, where 
a majority of the members can hear his reas^ for 
his i-etirement. A member Who had seceded, mid is 
more than 40 years of age when he seeks , re-admis- 
sion, is not accepted, if two years have expired since 
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he left the soctety. A diploma is granted to seceding 
members who Kftve well discharged all the duties of 
membet^tpift^Hdders of these diplomas can rejoin 
the 8(w4ty;iwii3io«t passing throrigh a new novitiate. 

Gtt the 16th of Angust in every year, the anni- 
ven^toy of the,« fohhdatm^ of the society, a general 
meetihg of the members is held to celebrate it, in a 
manner agreed upon at an extraordinary meeting 
l»eld between the preVipas 20th and 30th of July. 
At this meeting, arrangements are made for the 
festive ceremonies, the banquet, etc. No compulsory 
expense exceeding ;two francs, per member, can be 
voted. Every absentee on the festive. occasion (work 
being no excuse) pays a fine of two francs, ’(hit 
of the general expenses, employers, the doctor, and 
chemist are invited to the banqriet. The time spent 
by deiegAted members in making the various arrange 
ments, is paid for. ^ 

EducaticHial classes are established for the benefil 
of members, in the towns where their numbers are 
sufficiently Isuge to: make i»uch establishments pos- 
sible. The expense of these classes never exceeds 
one franc, monthly per pupil. The general offices, or 
arrond^sement offices, are situa^diUthe large town.s. 
It is Iheir duty to watch and govern all the minor 
offieea'; ; These general offices ar| at Bordeaux, Mar- 
seiHes, Nanfes, Lyons, and Paris. The general 
bureau consists of aU the membeSs of the minor 
bureaus of the town , in which it is situated. Any 
twenty workmen of th« same trade can request to 
be formed into a separate office; and any fifteen 
workmen in a town, who are prepared to become 
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active members of the Union, will be allowed to form 
themselves into a local society in the Union. The 
central bureau is a repreisteritattTO governu^ body of 
the entire Union, having it» m Paris; The 

pension fund of which itrdisposihi is foiled by a tax 
of five sous on the monthly sabsctiptioiivof ' every 
member. It is investejji in- fWermaertt^^^^ 

Any member who proposes that the Union shall be 
dissolved, is at once expelled froin it. The adjust- 
ment of any difficulty not foreseen in all the above 
regulations, is ari-anged by vote. - #■> 

The reader will have perceived that this^compara- 
tively new Union of French worklhg ineKt is in many 
respects an advance on previous associations of 
the working classes. It is built on a fraternal basis 
tliat is not limited to the coUntiy in which it;ongi- 
nated. It is undoubtedly a vast improvement on 
the old trade systems, which helped journeymen 
workmen from toVm to town, through idl kinds of 
disorders and rivalries. It enables all its members, 
by a moderate Subscription, to insure themselves 
not jsnly the means of travelling from a place where 
work is scarce to one where it is plentifuli’but also 
to secure themselves comfort in Siokness, a pension 
for their old age, and the means of decent Otoistian 
burial. It has, mojfeover.'the advRUti^e cf being a 
completely self-governed institution. 'Its president, 
M. Chabaud, is’ a working lampnmaker. ■ He is a 
man who is something more than an average Work- 
man, or he would not, tuxdoubtedly, havS been 
chosen president of the central office of so import- 
ant an institution as this Union of working men 
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^mdoubtedljr ia. It is important at this moment 
ospedaQ;)'i whoa the sdf-govemed institutions of the 
workiol' aito of Furious Countries seem about to be 
jnit on iStfdr trial,’ tlMi,t' the leading working men of 
Knghtnd shbuld make'a^ complete and conscientious 
8tu^‘‘df< this provident Union, which is the latest 
develo||aent'of the'inteHigejice of French workmen. 
The Frhnoh and Belgian working classes are already 
studying each other tWth great attention. Ihe 
du CrddU m Travail, recently e-stahliahed 
in Paris, and which is, in fact, a labourers’ loan 
society, is likely to be at once imitated in Belgium, 
where all kinds of asaooiations for working men are 
rifo. The Union has, I believe, already established 
some branch offices among the subjects of King 
T,eopold. > 

I have before toe the last annual report made by 
the central office of the Union. It is a most ola 
borate analytical document. It gives the balance 
of every office throOghout the Union, the amounts 
realised by hues, eutrauce^fees, sale of regulations, 
and subscriptions, with the observations of ^ the 
central office attached to every item of expenditure, 
and receipts feu: the future guidance of the branch 
offices. This report shows that oiUy 1 9 of the branch 
offices gave the number of their|.memberB on the Ist 
of January 1861. la these 19 offices there were 945 
workmen ; 37 offices reported the niAnber of received 
members at 1 2 1 2 ; 16 offices only gave in the number 
of journeymen’s arrivals. These amounted to 1420, 
while the departures were 1364. Sixteen deaths of 
members were repotted in the course of the year. 
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Thirty-three offices reported the erasiire from their 
books of 487 names. The nninl^r of. men who left 
the offices in debt^ as repo^fa^ibx 2B 9^ offices, 
was 202. Seventeen office85;iepi^ted the retirement 
of 126 members. Only.lB ^i!|ber8 vijere spelled 
during the year. The tolJd 
reported to the office on Ilepeii^]^ 1861, 

was 2226, Aceording*td the^ report*.^!^^ Paris 
contained only 477 niemben^ pord^nX; could teast 
661; Lyons had 233, anij Mame^gs 49p.;V/i^^ 
numbers are not,,largft but l^y area gi^tj^crease 
on the precedinf repoi^t. For instaiice, the hantes 
arrondissement, which, on the let of jahuary 1861, 
had only 66 members, could, boast, on, the Slst of 
December of the same year, 364 memhem- W^ 
the same period, the number of members had in- 
creased at Bordeaux from 248 to . 661, end at 
Mai-aeilles from 381 to. 490. At. Lyons the society 
had not a member in. the beginning, of the, year 
1861 ; and by the end of the year it had sent in 333 
adhesions to the, XInioij, IniParis, the majority of 
the Union men are locksmiths and carpenters. The 
same trades have the majority at , Marseilles and at 
Bordeaux. The Ipcksmiths are at the head of the 
list. The total reported receipts of* the Union for 
the year 1861, fro^ all, spui«e»,.. were 44,428 fr^ 
The fines had amounted to, 846 francSi the entrance 
foes and sale (Jf rules to, 7233 francs, and the sub- 
{jcriptions to 32,636 franesj. Among the .i^ms oif 
expenditure I find 1 4,607 francs given to sjoik mem- 
bers ; medicines, 4024 francs ; doctors’ fees, 3301 
francs; burial fees, 1267 francs; right of road ex- 
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peiises, 1530 francs; losses on the guarantees given 
to landlords, 2942 francs ; the total expenditiire 
being 43,057 fiuncs. The balance in hand on the 
last day of 1861 was 33,784 francs. From the cen 
tml office I learn that, on the 1 9th of May in this 
year, th(ij|fund at its* (Iis 2 )osal was 19,408 francs. 
This fund consisted of 51 shares in the Western 
Railway Company, which }ueld a dividend of 765 
francs, and of 4066 francs in cash. This is, it nnist 
Ijc confessed, a modest result after the labours 
through which the central committee have i^assed ; 
but it is a good and a sound begiiAing. Tlie ideas 
whicli the promoters of this Union for working men 
put forth, wlien they staiied on their crusade ng^iiiist. 
the old rival trade regulations, were so new and so 
completely opposed to the deep -rooted prejudices of 
the French working classes ; that their rapid growth 
could not reasonably be expected. Every succeq/ling 
year, however, is a great advance upon the last. By 
the frank adoption of the ^uincijiles of this Union, 
princiidea that are methodically reduced to a practi- 
cally working state, the working classes not only of 
Baris, but of every industrial centre of the empire, 
might achieve a dignified social indthpendence. The 
constitution of the Union is a pure representative one. 
If the members remain true to themselves, they cannot 
possibly be coinjjolled to take shelter iinder the desola 
ting wings of honorary jiatrons. They emancipate 
their order from the slavery of workshop provident 
tumls, ill which (as I have shown the reader) the 
master and the inasteV^s aristocratic friends figure as 
the condescending guardians and distributors of the 
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savings of labour. And so every man would, as 
he made “ the tour of France,” in his lusty yodth, 
■sheltered by the provident and brotherly rules of 
the Union, carry on the road with him, the proud 
and cheering consciousness of honest independence 
and self reliance. Such a Union as this I have de- 
scribed, is a tower of strength in the cause of order, 
— if rightly treated. ' ' ■ 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The Fr«emMonry of lAbouiwThe Oavats and the DevoiranU— Agri.*.^I 
Perd^er-^Maater and kaaW Soubise^Tlie Towers of 

Orleans Cathedrat— The .Kysteiii^^ Inttiatioihr^Knii^ts of the Chivalry 
of Labour<*«-pi6 ChQdren* of Warrior Craftsmen ->Tlie Draw- 

ItJg'Sehool desei^d' fOr the' Wine-Shop — ^WOrluueti Poets — Autocratic 
Masters and Sieve Mother»-^Iiuluatria] Utoplas—Only 

a Baker- Pfttes de Yeille: 

I DKBiRE to place before the English reader some 
curious, details and stories on the past, present, and 
probable future of the gigantic workmen's associa- 
tions of aizioient date, I cannot dose this subject with 
out giving the reader a history that vrill enable him 
to under^iid how the skilful workmen, for whom 
France has long been famous, held together after 
their corporations were d^troyed. The two fcictions 
into which the great freemasonry, of labour — the 
knights of the plumb and line, chisel and hainmer 
— has been split for some centuries in France, have, 
in the old time, Committed many and great crimes, 
and have Sent numbers of ujis^tided men to the 
scaffold and the hulks. Both factions traced them 
selves back to Solomon, Biid asselbed that his laws 
were their laws. ; The were the protesting 

faction, who would not bold blindly by the past. 
They said, " We owe our origin to Solomon, but other 
men have regenerated us, and we live under tlie 
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laws of these regenerators,” But the origin of this 
freemasoniy of labour is a dispute into which I 
shall not enter. While M.; clainaB Hiram 

as founder, Agricol Perdi^ieif' ‘ (» redoubtable an- 
tfigonist, who has sat in Parliament as ope of his 
country’s repfesentatives, ani iS ,no:W ;,tt”pttiWisher of 
working men’s books the ^ 

answers, “ Then how about Ma^r Is he 

the man of the legend, the contei^pSii^ oiMb 
— perhaps Hiram himself? or fe;<he the'iJaeques of 
the towers of Orleans ?? . re^er will sw that 
here is the basis of a controversy hot su?iOeptible of 
treatment in a sentence. How M^ter dacques and 
Master Soubise figure. in the histories, and the songs 
and satires, of LabottPs great mystery,: and bond of 
action; would furnish a tnost'interesting chapter to 
any writer who wished to supplysthe world with a 
complfite picture of the prt^ss of the working 
classes from century to century. Tlie quaint old 
customs, the mysterious rites, the solemn oaths, the 
hot disputes about {oecetlenpe in processions ; th^ 
flow of the party-coloured ribbon from the head over 
the i^oulder to the heart, and the sev^ duties im- 
l>osed by the laws of tlie lodges dr sdoibties — these, 
all gravely thrown into an historical narrative, whrare 
battles and murder^ mark every page,: would read 
like the history of niillions of humble followers of tlie 
valiant Knight ol the Doleful Oountenunoe, for whom, 
by the way, Gustave Dord has. just done wonders with 
that inimitable pencil which; when its holder was 
hut a boy, gave form to the mighty humour of 
Rabelais. The schisms, and revolutions, and great 
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battles of the eonpctfftwnage of the working classes 
of France, haVe given birth to a literature of their 
own. This literature includes volumes of songs and 
satires, biographies and adventures. The songs of 
rA»npagrum/ige are tot tp music, and the portraits of 
great mastera of its mysterfes are lo be had at 
Agricol Pordigitier’s establishinfent, in the Rue 
Traveraifece St. Antoine. To the outer world only, 
be it known, is this publisher, and active, enthu- 
siastic historian of his class, M. PeTdiguier ; among 
his fellow'-woi'kmen he is known as La Vertu, and 
is addressed by them' as Zrt Vertu only, among his 
craft. His mission appears to be to obliterate the 
.schism which has brought his craft into disrepute, 
and to modify the customs and laws of it, so as to 
bring them in harmony with the spirit of the pm 
sent times. This schism was begun when a vast 
number of W'orkmen were employed to buUd the 
towers of Orleans Cathedral, in 1401. There appears 
to have been a great strike and a stru^le. Masters 
Jacques Moler (whose name in his craft rvas Flhche 
cPOrMam) and Soubise were the managers of these 
great works. In the midst of them there was a 
.secret combination among the workmen, and they 
forsook the works. Grave events followed ; masses 
of the revolted Workmen went off in boats called 
i 7 a®ota^es, and adopted the name of Gavots. No pains 
• were spared to bring the revolted craftsmen to pun- 
i.shment. They were imprisoned, put in irons, or 
hung up to the nearest tree by the roadside. The 
SaviqjUP, they said, was the master of their craft. 
All kinds of disruptions and changes appear to 
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have followed. Some trades adopted Master Jacques, 
and some Master Soubise.v Some attached them- 
selves to the " Devoir” of Liberty, and others, as 
the stone-masons, to the “ Devoir EtTangers.” Mas- 
ters Jacques Moler and Soubise were triumphant, 
and assembled their proselytes, (to the great sorrow 
of the craftsmen who reumined true* to Solomon), and 
gave out new laws and statutes that were to be 
strictly obeyed. The : mysteries of initiation, the 
Mcola/k or were arranged and WTOi^ed; 

those who were received into the craft swbife by 
their soul, and' by the blood in their veins, not to 
violate the secrets of the craft ; to love tlieir neigh- 
bours ; to punish traitors, and to maintain the rights 
of the craft, with all their strength. . Fantastic names 
were given to the craftsmen of various trades. Thus 
the carpenters were called honsdrill^; and the sad- 
dlers, jbfe-cowpaynoms. . . ; 

Without following closely the liistory of the 
chivalry of labour that, in the middle ages, raised 
great and noble works •vjliich are the .wonder and 
admiration of the present day— n chivalry that was 
spread tar and wide— it suffices to say that it was 
profoundly affected by the religions. tarOnbles that 
agitated France; and, that, when Uie Revolution 
came by the' towers, of Orleans CathediraJ,. it found 
masses of men who had been gradually estranging 
themselves from ^heir brothers. They met as sworn 
members of one craft, and parted implacable enemies. 
New lights were glimmering ; and sonie working men 
were even then beginning to think for thema^lves. 
The followers of Jacques and Soubise gave them- 
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selves flew JwneSv They caUed themselves foreign 
craftsiflenj'flfld craftsmen of liberty, saying they were 
nether- serfs not slaves, and that they held them 
selves, ftee to ;ti»vd te all the countries on the face 
of tlte eflrth. They who remained true to the old craft 
admitted a]^ relij^ons ; but billy the building trades. 
Thfi^ knights of the bid chivalry of labour, who were 
lemmed Workm^, and travelleduafe with their secret 
signs, buildbig'^reat'Smhuments in all the capitals of 
Europe; were in downright earnest about the smallest 
matter appertmning to their craft. It was family 
love and: po'Werftd protection to them, wherever they 
went. It Was- a Christian family that had Europe 
for a heaxthf and religions feuds suddenly broke the 
hearth in twain ! The Secessionists invented a legend 
by which they made Jacques of Orleans the contein 
porary, of Solomon.; and caused him to arrive at 
Mameill^ only four hundred years before Majseilles 
was built ! A biilliunt dream was presented to the 
imagination Of apprentices, who Were charmed into 
the new craft. This cjaft admitted only good 
Catholics, but included all kinds of trades ; and so 
the two. great families or crafts of working Ven 
started on a rival race— ‘their jealousies, hatreds, and 
feuds becoming stronger year by year; Tlieir rivalry 
was incessant, and each craft; boasted that it in- 
c1 uded better'Worirmen than its antr^onist. The chil 
dren of Solomon met the children of Jacques in the 
streets or in the road,- and 'reviled them, and pointed 
the finger at theflti and fought with them. And so 
throi^h ceuturles of violence, the two erafta moved 
side by side, each making it a moral duty to injure 
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tKe other. Both, assailed from the pulpit, and 
stricken by the law, travelled . unsubdued through 
centuries. Their great works* and the men of extra- 
ordinary skill and knowledge they s^t forth from 
their bosom, kept them alive. . 

After the peace of 1816, tKousandeiOf youpg sol- 
diei-s, fresh from campaigns and bejNste-^eldk letumed 
to civil life, and betook tltemselves feworfc'by which 
they could gain their daUy..btead. . They '^hi^ 
rival crafts, and transferred those' belUGOse ^ pror 
pensities which were tisefnl under vthe flagi to : Idle 
jieaceful walks of labour, . v These iiwnnrior yorkmen 
became ferocious journeymen o£ . their emit. They 
had dropped the sword only tg take rUp- the Stick. 
In all the towns and along- all the roads of France, 
disastrous lights and disorders ensued. 'The rnagis- 
trates interfered, the guilty were severely punished, 
and stjll the children ofr Solomon struck fiercely at 
the children of Jacques. Old customs that appeared 
ridiculous to sober-minded men ofr a new , genera- 
tion, had survived among the mysteries of the two 
crafts. As fresh generations appeared upon the scene, 
man^ of the young men became sceptical, and would 
have nothing to do with the mft ofiSolomon nor 
with that of Master Jacques.. Journeymen bf;tlje 
craft found it difiicqlt to make young apprentices 
yield them that slavish obedumee hhd -deference 
which, accordinjl to craft law, ' they ,' owed them. 
Reformers started up, and new; societies were, insti- 
tuted. 1 have already fully described the laws and 
customs of the most important modem inno^tion 
on the old craft. During the last thirty years the dis- 
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ciples of Solomon and of Jacques have lost so mucli 
ground before the invading army of reformers, that 
workmen can now get on very well in any tmdo 
without being craftsmen. The working classes are 
no longer divided into craftsmen of Solomon or of 
Jacqites, but into cmftsmen, non-craftsmen, and 
Union men. Various trades have broken off into 
mutual benefit societies of their own. Assailed by 
the ridicule 6f their enemies, and w.eaJc because inert 
themselves, the old craftsmen of Solomon and Jacques 
will speedily disappear altogether~if they continue 
to turn a deaf oar to the warning voices of their best 
friends, who call upon them to modify tlieir ancient 
and ridiculous customs. Among these friends Agricol 
Perdigiiier appears to be the foremost. He laments 
the decline of the great knowledge and skill wliich 
the old masters of liis craft possessed. He seems to 
turn back with sorrow to the beginning of the cen- 
tury — to the times wlicn the rival crafts engaged in 
honourable contests of skill; as when, in 1804, two 
rival societies coirstructed^two pulpits, and tlie con- 
test was, who should produce the more skilful work. 
Those were days when craftsmen studied ®irard, 
when a workman took rank according to his skill, 
and when a skilled craftsman found help and pater- 
nal welcome wherever he migliit choose to travel., 
M. Perdiguier grieves to see the dinwrUg-school <le 
serted for the wine-shop. He lam&its to find these 
wine-shops increaising in number everywhere, and 
the old craftsmen's working schools with closed 
doors. Pens, compasses^ and books, have given place 
to cards, bottles, and billiards. Intemperaiice is 
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spreading ; the workmen are isolating themselves in 
their selfishness, and are laughing at the old craft 
where their fathers held honourable places, and be- 
came accomplished workmen. They are loosing the 
old bond of union that made them strong. Not only 
have tlie rival cmfts forgotteh their street fights, they 
liave also, it would appear, almost ceased to take 
interest in that which was really good in, tlie ancient 
institution. A proposition is now before them for 
the fusion of the rival crafts of carpenters; but, at 
the outset, difficidties appear. One craft complains 
that the other has not given journeymen their 
[►roi)er title ; and has boasted of its own works with- 
out mentioning those of its rival. Hereupon a sharp 
controvei'sy ensues between the carpenters who hap- 
pen to be Dcmixq/iiU, and the carpenters who are 
Oavots. One craft asks the othe^^ Who made the 
pulpit of Montpellier ? The Devoirants challenge the 
Gwoots to show them a workman like Champiigne. 
The Gavots in their turn assert that they have i>ro 
duced more poets than their rivals. Can the Dc 
voira7its yut any muses against Brm-accord and 
drhien-Faire ? The list of the singing birds of 
the Gavots is set forth by their champion, with pride. 
These songsters of peace, who desire concord among 
all craftsmen, are of all trades and occupations, doAvn 
to the tillers of the soil. The literary workmen of 
l>ance are, indeed, in extraordinaiy force. Not only 
have the quarrels and secret mysteries of their cral’t 
led them into pamphleteering, bixt they have been 
also large contributors to the popular poetiy of their 
time, and to the history of their class. It is satis- 

VOL. II. 0 
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factory to those leading workmen who desire to unite, 
reform, «md consolidate the secret bond of union that 
lield ail the working men of France together many 
centuries ago ; to jfind that the ink which has been 
spilt over their compagmnage has, at any rate, done 
away with the old briftalities which disfigured it. 
In Paris, and in some of the departmental towns, 
already rival crafts give mutual invitations to feasts 
and dances. '' Books have brought tliis glorious 
state of things about, but chiefly my books, published 
since 1854 ,” cries ex-representative of the 
people. La . Vertu and the chief of the workmen 
poets, one have brought 

about these wonders ; but the two crafts have still 
their rival writers, and, having their rival writers, 
have, it is harclly necessary to adc], their rival vani- 
ties. These rivalries threaten to retard a little the* 
filial fusion for which the authors have striven. At 
this present moment it is almost impossible to say 
whether the contending crafts will do more than 
feast and dance together as craftsmen. The chief 
danger which La Verin and others have to fear, lies 
in the indifference of their readers, and in the grcywtli 
of other societies. Our craft is valuable on many ac 
counts, say its suppoiters. It produces and protects 
skilful and learned workmen. We desire to fom it 
into one harmonious whole, and neither savings 
banks nor mutual benefit societies •wiU compensate' 
the working classes for the loss of its protection. 
The bitterest enemy of every kind of secret society, 
could not justly deny that these crafts of working 
men, disfigured as they have been by all kinds of 
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extravagances and violences, had nevertheless tended 
greatly towards the production of highly skilled and 
learned workmen. The conapieppw craftsmen who 
now support the old institution, aiui wish to reform it; 
see that its old defects may l)0 lopped away , as so 
many weakening branches,* and that then the old 
tree would flourish with renewed v^Pur. Both crafts 
have, however, alreiuiy^ suffered sO dee]^, hot only 
by the extravagances and disputes Of 'their journey- 
men and apprentices, but also by the ridiciUe that 
has been cast on their antiquated forms and extra- 
vagant pretensions ; that, impPitad^,' as their com- 
plete resuscitation would be to ^e w^orking classes 
of France, it is far from certain tiiat it could now be 
accomplished. 

I have read , the men’s own Versions of their 
recent internal dissensions. They are for the most 
part very petty quan'els indeed, wholly unworthy 
of aii intelligent body working men. They had 
generally been revolutions made by apprentices 
against the tyranny of journeymen. No nobles in 
those “merry days of old” ever extracted slavish 
observances from their villains with stronger hands, 
thaji those exercised even in recent years by the 
journeymen of a craft over their apprentices. The 
journeymen are a proud body pf aristocrats, who 
exact deference from their inferior!^, the apprentices'. 
The apprentice bannot eat at the same table with his 
lordship the journeyman, nor sleep with him. An 
apprentice cannot enter a meeting of journeymen, 
whereas a journeyman may stalk into any meeting 
of apprentices. In every way, in short, the journey- 
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mea have the upper hand. They have the advan- 
tage at all points ; and are the favoured guests with 
La Mire. Their tyranny was borne in the old timp, ; 
and 1 ;supjM>se that every bullied apprentice com- 
forted himself with the idea that he, in his turn, 
would become a joumeyhian, with the blessed privi- 
lege of cuffing and snubbing the next generation of 
apprentices. But of late years a new spirit has come 
over 'the dream of worlcing men, and young artisans 
win not bow deferentially to fellow-workmen who 
happen to be journeymen of their craft. All kinds 
of disorders, and some of them of a very grave de- 
scription, have brokeh out between journeymen and 
apprentices, on the toUr of France. These internal 
quarrels have led to the secession of masses of 
apprentices, who have formed themselves into new 
societies, under all kinds of strange names. They 
liave preferred immediate free action among them- 
selves, for the protection o^their common iutei'(?sts, to 
the degradations imposed bn apprentices of a craft, 
although their sufleiings as apprentices might end 
in elevation to the rank of* journeymen, with a new 
name, fine cane, and floating colours. This dtftire 
for independence, is strong in the young. The rising 
generations of the last thirty years, have hcanl 
so much in France about all kinds of industrial 
Utopias, and they have seen so much ridicule thrown 
on all kitids of empty forms, that thdy have Imen apt. 
' to side with the scoffers, rather than to make serioxis 
submission to the superiors of their craft, niese 
superiors have clung with the tenacity of a privileged 
class, to all the outward forms of their dignity. Tlnw 
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would not see that the new generation was laughing at 
them, with their sticks and their ribbons hanging tom 
the crown of their hoad over their heart, and all those 
mysterious rites of admission and vows of brotherhood. 
T^cre is, however, at the pr^ent'.inoment, a great 
movement on foot, the object! Of WhiMh; is to bring all 
the working classes of •Fwmi^ infe jOne' great secret 
society; with new rales, based those of the two 
old factions, and so harmoiitiedl jas to be adipeptable 
to all classes of workeie. .The objects, I inust repeat*, 
which the two rival crafts have rtlways had in view, 
are meritorious ones. They were simply great benefit 
and mutual protection societies. In inahy respects 
they resembled our English trades*' unions. They 
were, in short, a mixture of ‘ah. English trade union 
and the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows. All who 
are of opinion that trades’ unions and benefit societies, 
with secret signs, are harmful institutions in a State, 
will chuckle over the decl&e of the, French, 
and Gavots, and hope that their leaders will not be 
able to reassemble their scattered hosts, under a new 
popular constitution. Those, on the contrary, who 
believe that it is necessary to the wellbeii^ of work- 
ing men that they should be associated ; in order, not 
only to make provision against sickness and old age, 
but also to show s<fcnething like a fonnidable frr)nt 
to capital, will ^e much interested in watching the 
issue of the present movement among the working * 
classes of France. The Provident Uhion, which 
embraces all trades, and appears to be a well-organ- 
ized, sober institution, has, as I have already shown 
in a previous chapter, not made much progress as yet. 
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I suspect that it is a little too pTim and qnakeiiy. 
We seei^ong the more sober-minded English work 
ing men, that banners and scarfs and costumes and 
wands .ot office have a strong attraction. Tliey djs 
light in masters md grand-masters, and various other 
titles. Tliese dignities are food for the imagina- 
tion ; they are objects of anifeition. A working man 
aspires to become a somebody among his fellow.s. 
He delights in office like other classes of his fellow- 
countrjrmen ; and covers biinself with its fripiH^r}- 
with delight. No ffiere benefit society offering lielp 
in sickness, in age, and at death, could enrol the 
thousands of members, I may say the millions, wJie 
are banded together in England as Oddfellows, Fores- 
ters, and Druids. Membership of an assurance com 
pany carries no title or outward dignity with it; but 
see how proudly Oddfellows will cany their banuers 
at a high festival ; and how at the summons of ‘their 
great officers, they will peaceably muster some forty 
thousand strong ! They are, and feel tliemselves to 
be, part of a vital institution that has high offices 
and symbols of greatness in its gift. They see claver 
men from among them, work their way until they 
become their chiefs. They find educated and thought- 
ful men willing to become honorary members of their 
body. The late Prince Consoi^' was, 1 believe, an 
Oddfellow. 

If such institutions flourish in our midst, among 
our race, that cares less for spangles and gewgaws 
and all outward show thau the French people ; we 
cannot be surprised when we find that the French 
working classes have been held together through all 
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imls of social disruptions, and religious and political 
troubles, by forms and adornments that, at first sight, 
appear to be childish. Beligious dissensions, as we 
have seen, liist made a split in , the great craft of 
French working men. But^i|l^ so strong was their 
veneration for the craft, the fiuma^d customs of 
which had been hand^ dowh ift) ftom their 
forefathers, that the two separate bodies flourished 
apart through centuries ; and ;hfiye oniy. witliin the 
memory of living men, suffered by- jwrious ‘internal 
commotions. Even now they aria, threattened with 
extinction because their elder8‘ have hot put the 
institution in harmony with the new ideas that, by 
the force of education, have been spread throughout 
the civilized world. The education that has taught 
the French working man the hollOw vanity of many 
of their old rites, lias als 9 taught them the danger of 
isolaition. It will be observed that all the young men 
who have broken off from the old craft — whether 
from the children of Solomon, of Jacques, or of 
Soubise — have not for e> moment remained isolated. 
Thgy have at once formed theinselves into new so- 
cieties ; in which they have established the, refonns 
they could not obtain from the aristocratic journey- 
men. The Bevoirants appear to have been the great 
sticklers for all thft ancient privileges of the craft. 
According to Vertu (who, it should be observed, is 

a Gavot), the dominant characteristic of the Dmrirant • 
journeyman is pride. He is an aristocrat, if. there 
ever was one. He stalks, into the house of Mhre 
(a'very small eating and lodging house), and at once 
i.s on the qui vive for the observance of all the respect 
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he conceives to be due to his rank of journeyman! 
He expects the Mother to prepare a pljice apart for 
his I’opast. He cannot eat with the first comer, who 
may belong to no craft, or be that inferior cn^atnro, 
an apprentice 1 Hats offJ)efoi‘e the joiirneymau ! 
must be addressed with respect. There must be no 
tvr^tminff within liis hearing ; indeed, an apprenliet^ 
may be his brother, and he shall not tii-toic him. 
This question of tlM thee and t]wu has playcid a gn'at 
part in the disruption of the craft. The jounieynian 
protends that his class is so far above that of tin* 
appi’enticc, and that the conversation at tlie journey 
nuui\s table is so superior to the conversation held at 
the apprentice's table, that wlnui an apprentice is 
suddenly raised to the rank of journeyman, and so 
admitted to labour's upper chamber, ho is dazzled 
and astonished at the greatness of the new world ho 
has entered. Now, tlie Gavots are more liberal in 
this respect than the Dev<nrmits. Tlie Gavot journey 
men are on terms of friendship and fraternal equality 
with their apprentices. They^ have a])paroutly, always 
been open to the discussion of reforms. While tjiey 
are most anxious to maintain a craft that has now 
existed upwards of four centuries and a lialf, they 
are ready to modify their sashes, and canes, and mys 
teries. They will become brotlnsrs of the new Pro 
vidoiit Union, and are ready to institute any new 
forms or dignities that may be considered well adapt'd 
to the exigtmeies of the present time. Tliey go so far 
as to suggest medals of merit for workmen horfi ligne ; 
ribbons of honour of various colours and fasliions/to 
be worn by men who have distinguished tliemselves 
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{IS carpenters, builders, or as learned men in their 
trade. Tlieir chief desire is to make the tour of 
Fiance a path of flowers, and not a journey over 
briars. They declare that they delight to see the 
man who is working his way round the country, 
before he settles for life, welcomed with the customary 
bottle of wine under th(? roof of La Mire when he 
reaches a now town, and sped gladly on his* way, 
jifter a “ bumper at parting," , wh’feu he is leaving ; 
his fellow craftsmen, in brotherly spirit^ seeing liim 
some miles out of town, on his road. The reformers 
who are now agitating amongst the working classes, 
frankly admit that working men are divided into two 
s(?ctions. There are the imaginative men, ^ who are 
fond of ribbons, and fMe.% and mysteries ; and there 
arc the men who detest these things as frivolities, 
ami must have a sober reason for everything. The 
Provklent Union appeals to these men, and will carry 
them comfortably enough through the tour of France. 
For the men of lively hnagination, for those who 
delight in generous rivaVios, the regenerated craft, 
with its modified mysterie^i, and new liberal arrange- 
ments as between journeymen and apprentices, may 
remain. La Vertn and others hope that the Union, 
Avhicli is a provident society, with offices in all the 
towns of the “ Tourtde Fi-ance," will act in concert 
with the rulers of the regenerated craft, and that thus 
the rising generations of working men of eveiy trade 
and oiicupation, will be brought and kept together in 
one great lijippy family. La Vertu exclaims, appeal- 
ing to both factions of the craft, “ Let us be humane, 
hit us cherish liberal ideas ! Txjt us teach the working 
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classes to respect themselves, to elevate themselves, 
to enlighten themselves. Let iis study drawing, geo 
luetrj’’, architecture, and all that is useful and good. 
Let the tour of France he one vast school. I^et him 
who starts ou it an ignorant apprentice, return home 
a lenrued workman. Journeymen, respect the Union. 
Meu of the Union, respect journeymen of the craft. 
I.«t this be a time of tuUnesties, of mutual cojiccb 
sions, and of fratdtftai songs.” 

La Va'iu’s exhortations are addressed to w'orkiiig 
men who have a pride of caste so strong in them, that 
he is compelled to appeal to the carpenter in order to 
make liim shidce the hand of the journeyman baker. 
He bids them remember that the baker is at work 
while they are asleep, and that if he can knead and 
bake them an excellent loaf, he is a praiseworthy 
workman. “ You will answer that he is only a 
baker,” says La VeHu, addres.sing his journeymen 
carpenters ; “ but forget your pride, and shake his 
hand. He works in a bad air through the long 
nights ; let liis sufferings wake your pity.” There is 
.something diverting in Im Vertu's manner, whey he 
begs and prays that his fellow-carpenters iwill con 
descend to shake a baker’s hand. But the appeal is 
made in all seriousness, and it may serve to show 
how the Vorking .men of FrariCe, and especially of 
Paris, who daub^ “ Equality” upon every public 
building some sixteen years ago, understand it 
among themselves, Tlie working men of the capitol 
have degenerated. They have broken off from their 
allegiance to the old craft, and they have broken oft 
from the studies that dignified the craft also. They 
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have become idle, and illiterate ; and lovers of pleasure. 
Their friend whom they sent to represent: them in 
Parliament now says of them that they have grown 
idle, and that the result haS; of ,lat6 years, been s^. 
He states that many carpent^sts, ledismiths, turners, 
masons, and wood-carvers dp not Jc^ow how to use a 
pair of compasses, and •cannot ihalle ihe ^ 
plan. He records with shame, that therg jare ,^; 
carvers who know nothing of desi^ hoir ^thp^hiiihan 
figure ; masons who could not put together a odtm 
cottage; carpenters who could not erect a stairchse. 
He looks hack with regret to the, generation of work- 
7iion who flourished from 18^0 to I84j8. Hi those 
l imes, poets and prose-writers sprang every year from 
the bosom of the working passes, 'ihdse were the 
(lays of lieboul de Nimes, the hairdresser Jasmin 
d’Agen, of the carpenter Durand de Fontainebleau ; 
and when the Ruche Populaire, the Atelier, and the 
Fraternity 'w&te crowded with the contributions of 
learned working men. But now artisans . study no 
longer. The old .schools ere empty. A master car- 
penVir, who employs 300 workmen, offered a school- 
room gratuitously, where his ^; workmen mig^t learn 
geometry, drawing, etc. To attend this school, where 
they might make themselves p^ect woriemen, cost 
them about eightedhpence pSr month. '^Fourteen 
students enteredfthe school for a &w days, and then 
their numbers fell off day by, day, until in a short time 
there was not a single pupil in the roonC^ This sad 
.state of things appears to be general amohg the Paris 
working classes ; and the race of learned workmen, 
that once was the glory of France, has almost died 
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out. There are employers of labour who will not 
now deny that the present race of indifferent and 
dissolute workmen are the result of the looseiiin<r of 
the old ties, by which the two great crafts of working 
men were bound. Isolated, and so, unprotected, the 
workmen have fallen into the hands of unfair oin . 
ployei's, and of rapacious auJuergi&tes, They go wander 
ing about without guide, philosopher, or friend ; and 
with none to tell them where work is abundant, and 
where it is not to be had. The men who desire 
to reform the old craft, recall to the memory of 
their fellow-men that when the craft was omnipotent 
throughout the tpiir of France, jounieynicn and aj) 
prentices were easily directed wherever their labour 
was wanted ; and the craft welcomed the new comers, 
and saw them well placed with their new masters. 
Masters and men now treat each other with a rare 
samfa^on. There are now no longer those feasts and 
dances, those de mille, wliich brought ein})loyer 
and employed together. The bond of brotherhood 
has been sundered that on^e held all French working 
men. and gave them ambition, and made them lety'ned 
in their respective professions, 

“ I^et us reunite the broken link,’* cries La Veriv 
the Gavot, and a .shoxi time will prove whether the 
aristocratic Davoirants will mee1> him half way. The 
working classes of England will fini^l very admirable 
and remarkable lessons in the history of these two 
factions thut have endured four centuries and a 
half. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

The Career of Jeaneeltne : his Tour of Prance— -The PunotioiiR of tbe .RoDleiir 
— Tlie Reception of a New Comer— Speeding the Parting Gueet— The 
Privilege of Cane and ColourB— The Four Aucic^nta— The Certificate of 
Honour— Lorrain-Lovv-of-Work— The Songetera of the Worldng Ciaeces 
— “ Long live Tolerance”— Fantastic Trade®’ Procesaions. 

Few visitors* who know anything of the foremost 
industries of Paris, can be ignorant of the name of 
•Jeanseline. He became one of the foremost art- 
manufacturers in Paris. His career is an admir 
able illustration of tlic uses to which resolute and 
studious workmen could put the protection and the 
instruction, offered by both the DevoirantH and the 
Gavots, to tlic young working men of Franco. On a 
certain day, now many y^irs ago, a young man, by 
trade a carpenter, started from Gap, with a staff in 
his Iftind and his worldly goods strapped on his back. 
H(i was on tlio road to make the tour of Fmnce, 
and, as a wise precaution at starting, was initiated 
as an apfireutice of tjie craft of his trade. -Let me 
now set before the reader, in order to illustrate the 
uses and the cus Joins of the tour of France, under 
the auspices of the old crafts, the experiences, young 
Jeaiiselme must have had when he becstiue a jour- 
neyman, settled in Paris, married, and laid the 
foundation of a great fortune. His first care on 
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reaching a large town wm to inquire for the Mothiirf 
of his tr^e—in other words, the house of call, where 
memhers of his trade belonging to the craft, assembled 
and were lodged and boarded., He found there one 
or two journeymen or apprentices to welcome hitu 
with due ceremony ; the bottle of wine with whicli 
the arrival of each nexi^-ooiher was celebrated, ap- 
peared, at the expense of the society ; and the youn*' 
traveller drank and: elaslied glasses with his nc-w 
friends. He was then subjected to various questions 
as to his position in the craft, and his disposition to- 
wards it ; and, his answers being satisfactory, he at 
once foiuid himself provided with work, a bed, and 
credit for his eating and drinking. The host becaniH 
his father, the hostess his, mother ; the servants and 
children of the house were his brothers and sistem, 
and his brother craftsmen were his good friends. It 
was not his duty to find work for himself ; this was 
the business of his society. That important func- 
tionary, known as the rouleur, conducted liiin into 
the presence of his new employer. The employer 
seeing them approach, advanced to meet t|iem ; the 
three then stood triangularly, and uncoV^ered ; it 
being agreed on all sides that the employer owed 
respect to the workman, and that the workmen owed 
respect to their employer. Tjie employer put five 
francs into the hands of the rendeur, who presented 
them to the new workman— to ;^oung Jeansclmc, 
let us say — with these words Here is what the 
bourgeois advances you, and I hope that you will 
earn it.” Yoxmg Jeauselme answered that he would 
not only earn that, but much more. The rovlevr 
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•Hwl the society which he represented, were answer- 
able for this transaction. Then, the new-comer being 
fairly put to work, ho rettmi6(l wi^ the rordeur to 
the Mother, and treated him to some fight refresh- 
ment. The raulmr al^^expected aoihip little pecu- 
niary gratification; but now his are entirely 

gratuitous. The new workinaiv M^?:ieceiv;^ into 
the workshop on equaf terms with the of 

the journeymen of his class. In -feot, no ena^oyer 
was informed as to the ctnft and. Wnk of his work- 
man. All craft distinctions disappeared in the 
workshop. The best work was nOeessarily given to 
the best workman, irrespective of his position under 
the roof of the Mother. The apprentice when under 
the roof of the Mother must behave with respect 
towards his superior, the journeymen. He must 
pay the monthly subscription to the society, wliich 
ranges between 1 franc and 1 J fraiics ; he must go 
through the gilbrette with the rouleiir, and he must 
attend the monthly meetings. 

Tt is the meeting for the young apprentice’s for- 
mal reception. The mem^bers of the craft assemble 
in Itoliday dress at the Mother’s. First the jour- 
neymen proceed to the reception room, and the ap 
prentices follow. The young man who is about 
to be received, remains down stairs, alone. Pre- 
sently the roulem advances, and,’ taking him by 
the hand, leads *him to the door of the assembly 
room. The roulmr knocks thrice at the door, and 
it 13 at once tlirown open. The new-comer is in- 
troduced; all the journeymen and apprentices are 
arranged, standing uncoveredi in a circle ; the jour- 
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neymen wearing their ribbons, the secretary W 
fringe of gold, and the chief his magnificent scarf. 
The new-comer walks round a table so that he may 
see th^ faces of his future companions, and that they 
may see his. He is then presented to the chief ijr 
captain, by the roidew, as a young man who is 
anxious to join the society. It is hereupon frankly 
explained to him that there are two crafts, and that 
one is as good as the other. He is told that if lie 
has come to the sociefiy, in which he finds himself 
by mistake, he is still at liberty to retire. The new 
comer replies that the society in winch he is, is tlie 
one in which he wishes to remain. The secrehiry 
then reads aloud with great distinctness the rules of 
the community^ so that he knows thoroughly his 
rights and his obli|;ations. These rules bind all, 
nobody is to be iu-toied at the Mother’s. Every 
member is Uy be respectful towards his brother^niem^ 
her. All quarrelling is to bo avoided. When iho 
reading of these very rational rules is over, the (^.ap- 
tain asks the new member whether lie can submit 
to them. If he cannot, he is still at liberty to with 
draw from the society. He replies that he caif and 
will respect these laws ; whereupon the rouleur eon 
ducts him to liis place, which is the last, he being 
the youngest member of the society ; and so he is 
fairly launched on the tour of France. 

When he desires to leave the town, and to i)re 
ceed on his tour of experience, the rouleur again 
accompanies him to his employer, Tliey go through 
the same form as when they met. They confer, witli 
uncovered heads. Tlie society exacts politeness and 
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>(^spect on all occasions. The roule'iir then asks the 
(‘luployer whether the workman who is about to 
leave him, owes him ahytMng, and has done his 
duty. The employer having ani&wered in the affir- 
mative, tlie rouleuT addresses"^ questions to 
the workman. Has the nVasJ^er done his duty to 
liis workman; and is .the wc>rknia,n j^onteht with 
liim ? It may startle some great Engli^ era^oyers 
to hear that, in France,, the most iilnpprt^tnt em- 
ployers of labour readily and graciously sulbniit to 
this ceremony. It is an old custom, 'and it is 
founded in strict justice. The workman replies that 
iie has no fault to lind with the master he is about 
to leave. It is agreed that each has done his duty, 
iind a formal discharge is given. By this ceremony 
tliousaiids of quarrels and of frauds have been 
avoided. 

Tu the evening there is a ceremony to go through 
at the Motlicr’s. A meeting is held in honour of 
1;lic d(q)artiiig companion. At this meeting the sub- 
ject of it sits on the left of the cajjtain or chief, nl* 
the^society. As a mark of distinction he keeps his 
hat on, while all the rest of the company are un- 
covered. He accompanies the rouleur (Xoww stairs 
to have an interview with the Mother. This inter 
view is for the pun-pose of settling accounts. He 
must obtain a receipt for all he owes. . On \m returji 
to his place on the left of the president of tlie meet 
iiig, it is publicly stated that he owes nothing down 
stairs. Then the president, addressing him, says, 
“ If any person here present owes you anything, 
make your claim,’' After\vards, addressing the 
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society, th^ ptesident asks the meeting whether any 
of them have a complaint to make against their 
depiirti]^ companion. Hiese queries satisfactorily 
dispqsi^ of, aH are good MendSy and there are no 
debtsron any sider; : Every haemher of the society, 
whatever his rank may Ife, is compelled to go througli 
these formalities, before he ,can obtain the society’s 
paper, which rectoiimenda' him t care and atten- 
tion of journeyman he finds in the next 

town to which he is bound: When this paper has 
been given to the departing one, the friendly Irottle 
at parting is produced and emptied, with due inter- 
change of good wishes. Then all the journeymen and 
apprentices present, subscribe to show a little hospi- 
tality to speetl their parting member. Fraternal 
and joyous songs of the craft are sung. When the mo- 
ment for departure has arrived, the traveller embraces 
the Father and Mother and sisfcsrs and brothers and 
friends, and sem forward on his road, accompanied 
by a few of his intimates and by the rouleur of the 
society. They walk some jdistance out of the town 
with him, and then bid him a second adieq* homing 
that they may meet a^in somewhere on the happy 
tour of France. And so the journeyman speeds on 
his way from town to town; When Jeanselmc, a 
young and brave workman, so trudged along the 
roads of France, his society haying^ enjoined him to 
avoid all q.uajyellihg by the way, it was mrnost im 
possible to avoid- m^i^iohal encounters with the rival 
craft. At every , new town he reached, however, he 
found another Mother, or father and friends ready 
to welcome him. His arrival was everywhere the 
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’signal for a little merriment ; his new friends accom- 
imnied him about the town ,tu ;]^ow him its monu- 
ments and attmctioM. He found work ready to his 
hand; and, if he Wanted. it,’ crei^t, with t^^ 
Everywhere is he able to hia trade studies. 

He is, of course, subjects, discipline, 

wliich, it should be i;pmOmbbl^- if s^-imposed. 
This discipline has a , g(M eff^t upon hi^ It 
subjects his actions tp the healthy cjtitichim of his 
fellow-workmen. He is careful not tO: eatc©^, the 
bounds of sobriety; not to quarrel,. and not to get 
into debt. As he acquires knowledge and skill in 
his trade, he advances j&rom the rank of apprentice 
to that of journeyman. Tlien he recmves .his sur- 
name in the craft, and has the privilege of .carrying 
a cane and colours; He is invested with certain 
dignities among his clasSi Whieh impose the duty 
upon him of appearing w^ before, them. He feels 
that a spur has been put to his ambition; and he 
strives incessantly to obtain influence and promotion 
at the meetings of his cpfh He is elected as first 
jouriieyinan or chief of his society, and this is a 
great event in his life. The election is conducted in 
this way : — ^At a meeting of jourireymen and appren- 
tices square pieces of blank paper are distributed. 
There are three candidates, and each voter — in other 
words, each pe^n present— writes ^he nmne of the 
candidate for whom he votes, and ti^ws his paper 
into that um of the peopler-na hat. When all pre- 
sent have in this way voted, the papers are with- 
drawn and read ; and he who has received the largest 
number of votes, is dechued president of the society. 
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Tlie successful candidate is received with cheers f 
cheers are given for the retiring president, for the 
secretaries, for the father, the Mother, and for tlie 
society. The president is a great dignitary. He 
presides at the /e'&s on Christmas-day, and on the 
of the trade, on St. Anne’s day ; he is the 
cliief person at the banquet and the ball, where 
employers mix, or. did mix, with the employed. It 
is he who places new workmen in workshops ; who 
sees that the departing workman has satisfactorily 
closed his accourrts with his employer; who calls 
meetings, and often settles disputes betureerr em- 
ployer and employed. It is his duty to see that all 
the members of the .society have work. He is the 
adviser and the helper of all. He visits the sick 
aird sees that they are properly cared for; and, in 
recognition of the performance of these drrties, he 
wears the scarf of honour, which he keeps as a 
precious relic. A respect for seniority is reutarkable 
in all the transactions of the craft. The four eldest 
joumeymetr constitute the qornnrittee of each society, 
and are called the Committee of the Four Ancients. 
They open all letters, and direct the daily operations 
of the society, their acts Iwing sanctioned at the 
monthly general meetings. If difficulties happen in 
the bosom of the society which the four ancients 
caimot settle, a mtseting of four anqient masters is 
called. These masters are old journeymen, who 
have made their tour of France, and have occupied 
high positions in the society. They are invested by 
the society with superior authority ; and being men 
of admitted capacity and great experieirco, their inter- 
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Mention is generally sufficient to restore order. 
When, however, their intervention is unsuccessful, 
a meeting, composed of all tlie^ jounioymen in the 
town, is called. If the resolution carried at this 
meeting cannot be enforced, Oil acci|unt of the in- 
Ksubordination of the young tnenih^s of the society, 
a last appeal is made to towns of 

the tour of France. The decisibn^of b niajority of 
these, decides finally the* (Question at i|sn6: Tf the 
disafiected members of the society that has Oansed 
all this trouble refuse to submit to the final decision 
of the towns, a sufficient number of journeymen are- 
despatched from the neighbouring towns to the 
society in revolt, and its disaffcotjEiid members are 
(jxpelled by force. 

This strong organisation still holds, in spite of 
many changes and quarrels, a‘ great number of the 
French working classes together. It compels all its 
members to be sober, saving, and well behaved. Tln^ 
defaulter and the disturber of the peace have their 
demerits made known thioughout the tour of France. 
Thg thief is degraded, and expelled for evei*. At the 
end of six months the first journeyman of his society 
(we are still supposed to be following in the wake 
of young Jeanselme) resigns his presidency, folds \m 
scarf of honour carefully Up in a box, regulates his 
accounts with tli^. master, the Mother, and the society, 
takes Ins old rank as companion, and sets forth on 
another stage of his tour of Frahce. Hia companions 
march with him in column, singing the favourite 
songs of their crafts, and beating the measure with 
their canes. In the days gone by the departing 
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joumeyman was spirited on his way, with the beat (ft 
the dnun and the sound of the clarion. But this 
music w{» found to be too expensive, and now the 
music comes from the manly throats of the departinj; 
journeyman's companions ; and so with these cere- 
monies-^again and again renewed— young J eanselnie 
in his day (like -his successors of the present time) 
miist have reached his last town of his tour of France. 
Jeanselme’s last town was Taris, where he settled 
and manied, a simple w'orknian. He lived to amass 
an immense fortune, as one of the most extensive 
cabinet-makers in the capital. 

When a workman has arrived at his last town, 
and is about to return home tp settle to his trade 
in his own country ; a diploma, ornamented with 
elabotate designs, ttod covered with si^tures, with 
the seal of the Society attached to it, is given to him. 
It is called his certificate of honour. This diplonia 
is delivered to him at a great meeting. It is a token 
of his good oCnduct, and of the friendship of his 
fellow-workmen, which he« carries home with him, 
and cherishes under his roof from that time forwjird. 
He returns home, after having made his tour of 
France among Mends; haying got instruction and 
protection everywhere on his road. He is twice the 
workman he was when he set out. He brings back 
to his family the drawings he has made, the models 
he has construcfel, the colouiS, the cane, and the 
scarf he has worn ; and; M' prown of all, his certificate 
of honour, in ite dazzling fra^nC. All these trifles 
are so many sighe and hiarks of his good behaviour, 
and of his hard work. He hangs his certificate up 
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HI his cottage, and it is a guar^tee of his probity 
and industry to all who siee it,. It is a stajtihg- 
])oint exactly like that from- ^bieh Jeansehne rose 
to be Ihesident of the I’rttd’hpmmes, Knight of the 
I.egion of Honour, and a millidjipai^,,., M, Jeansehne 
was proud, it appears, tof the Oj^^at helped him 
on tlio tour of France p^l^^weaW^ 
and of liis honours, he itt^taihed!:i^lold^ 
with the journejnDnen carpenters, col- 

leagues. When ho had vast workshop, of hu own, 
and employed workmen; by the huh%^, he remii^ed 
tlie simple friend of his old comrades,- and behaved 
like a companion to their succeiE^r^ r 
Agiicol Perdiguier relates hoiW:i!5Sii 1 860, M. Jean- 
sehne sent to. Mm ppe 

“ Lorraitt-tove-of-Worite" a j6Twi|ieymait.^f^t4fe bf 
the craft, to buy the Mstpry the .cra^ t 'Relent 
journeyman and actual iniilionnaire, being about to 
retire from business, Was .anxi6Us &, sindy .tibk his- 
tory that he might concert measures ^th the leading 
children of Solomon, of Jacques, and of Soubise, for 
the complete harmonious fusion of all their so- 
cieties into one brothwhopd. ’ was 

enchanted with the prospect of shttldng hands with 
this true and powe^id ’^epd of hlb order. But it 
was not to be. It jyas oh the 4th of Kpvemher, that 
M. Jeanselme s^nt for a copy of thelidstory ; and on 
the 11th of the same, mpntihr ^'j^to buried. Per- 
diguier and Inrrmn-tnSferof^\^pjri^’|^,^ together at 
the brave old workman's gmve>;-.ahS the lattbt said 
to his neighbour, " To-monhw we tp h^ gone 
together, to your house to discuss teforihs and pro- 
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gress "with you. The patron looked forward to it m 
to a holiday." Jeanselme had arrimged, having trans 
ferred the conduct of hia groat business to a worthy 
son, to devote the remainder of his life to the rein 
statement of the craft of which he was a noble 
member, in the esteem of alUthe working classes in 
Fmnce. He would have journeyed from town to 
town to summon the rival children of Solomon and 
of Jacques to shake hands and nuiet at one fraternal 
banquet henceforth. But death struck this noble 
soldier of industry, ere he had shouldered his musket 
for his last campaign. Had he been spared, he might 
have done a moat useful work among the hundred 
thousand young workiheu who aiu said to leave their 
homes every to make their tour of France. 
His voice would have been raised in the midst of 
this army of workmen, and he would have shown 
them the regulations of the reformed and consolid^ited 
craft, which they might enter, assured that it would 
be a wise and a faithful protector of their interests, 
wherever they might go. He would have talked 
neither of Devoirants nor. of^ GavoU ; nor of the dark 
(lays when the children of Solomon sang how they 
had made puddings with the blood of the Gavotfi ; 
nor of the battle of the Cratt, when the field was 
covered with the slain journeyman. ,He would have 
Ixieu the Cobden of a jeague that woiild have secured 
protection and prosperity to all closes of French 
workmen ; with Perdiguier for lieutenant; with Ven- 
domo, the Key-of-Hearfe, for minstrel ! 

In the Struve for a united order, which is now 
dragging its slow length along, kept alive by th(! 
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Iwpefulness and perseverance of a few workers, were 
tuned the ready harps of many of the light-hearted 
journeymen of France. The tour of France has 
always been enlivened by the joyous songs of the 
travellers, mostly written by the wprking men them- 
selves. 1 have a collection of these songs. Tliey 
celebrate the glories, the^ uses, and the virtues of tlie 
craft. They are highly charged with patriotism, love 
of ‘the native hamlet, the Mother, and the MptheFs 
wine. They proudly assert the dignity of skill, of 
prol)ity, and of momlity; which, they insist, are the 
necessary characteristics of journeymeri of tlie craft. 
They breathe the gentle spirit of charity, di^claring 
that the craft protects the helplessness of the orphan 
and of the aged, Tlie journeyman, retired to bis 
nativO village, after having completed his tour of 
France, sings of the good Ids journey has done him. 
lie has lost his I’oughness ; he has gained good sense 
and brightness ; he has learned economy ; and, in 
his little, clean, white house, with his patch of 
ground, he is happy. He is a person of considera 
tion in his village, and receives the mayor and the 
curate at his table. In grateful memory of the good 
fellowship he experienced, on his tour of France, he 
has planted with his own hands an. apj>le-tree, so 
near the road that the passing workman can pluck 
the fruit, and refresh Ida thrOat on his way. He 
feels immense joy’’ when.ft posing traveller knocks 
down two or three, of his ruddy apples. And so he 
lives content. He is brow-bronzed by the sun, but 
never wrinkled with envy ; and he brings up his son, 
so that be in his turn may make a happy tour of 
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France, and achieve a complimentary baptism in tk* 
craft . 

Some of these songs , are exceedingly fresh and 
picturesque. “ The swallow has sung” is a happy 
roadside song, by Venddme. Jlyery song has a refram 
that the journeymen and apprentices, who are wel- 
coming a , new companion pr are accompanying a 
departing one oh his jouTiiey, may join in chorus, 
while they keep 'time, with their sticks. “The 
secrets of then fthternity ” celebrates the virtues on 
which the re^ulatiws, of the craft are based. The 
journeyman, who. is about to return home, bids his 
old companions call him should they want Mm. Al- 
though he will be. near his father, or in tlie embrace 
of his beloved, .when they eall him* he will come. 
He will pray for 0 raon that he may paint all the 
virtues of the craft to hiin. But he will break off 
the lessons at their call, and at all risks he will jcome 
to theml However far removed he may bo from 
them, cradled in the midst of. those he adores, still 
at their call he will, come to them 1 
If the advocates of a general fusion, as I much 
fear, lack practical upholders ; they have stout sup- 
port, at any rate, in the poets, who sing to fifty 
different airs the duty of .a general union, and the 
blessings fihat must flow from it. They describe all 
the vices and defeifiis yrhich are tbruqb out of the craft. 
Among them, ac,cpi^ig:vto tWr'^ poets, there is no 
desire for wealth; no w^kness thmugh intemperance; 
no laziness over theiTr work ; there are no liars ; no 
thieves ; np blnsterers : the vice of ingratitude is 
unknown, and arrogance and treachery never dared 
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e»en to enter an appearance. “ A joyous journey- 
man,” sings that he never feaps work, that he likes 
llurgundy, and, notwithstanding, is no drunkard. 
He freely confesses to a love of gobd old Mdne ; and 
that, in order to obtain it, he works morning 
till night ; and he holds that tbejoi^h^ihan’s chorus 
should be " Work, wihe,,and ' sOng." A jouroeyraan 
tanner has been inspued by .the sblenmity of the 
eve of a reception into the cra^^^ inv^^,:the 
spirit of Truth, and begs that she 11^ jHl jift 
with her immense rich^. , The;;spi^f;ih:conjured to 
sound the heart of the young 'apprehtii^e-.^ho is about 
to be received ; and to discovoi' to th6: djjiers of the 
society whether he is Worthy home among them. 
Nearly all these songs have a final v;«n?e, in which 
the author affoids his brethren a flight aatobiogratphy. 
Thus, the poet who sings the eve of a receptipni^h a 
parting verse makes known to the world idip inter- 
esting fact that he was bom at Agen ; that the craft 
sumamed him Victory, at Bordeaux ; that he is a 
tanner, and the protector j>f good works. M. Perdi- 
guier's own songs are chiefly about the good time 
coming. A popular one . is written to the air of 
“ Partant pour la Syrie,’ ' with " Long live tolerance” 
for a refrain. Eveiybody is happy in the new time 
of universal concord* that has come.: Praterrial union 
brings value to ,the: Worker, i Tim , Mother (Mother 
Canard) of the joumeynien['bl%eBtaB at Paris has 
contributed her soug to the collection. She sings of 
the/e'^c of St. Joseph, and begs'all her children to be 
good to the unfortunate on them tour of France. The 
journeymen, not to be behindhand in gallantry, have 
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strung their harps to sing the praises of Motlfhr 
Jacob, on her/eiJc-dRy. A joumeyinan baker is tlic 
muse, and he tells mother Jacob that she is the best 
of mothers, a treasure to the craft ; and that her chil- 
dren must pray that her days shall be long on the 
earth. These songs, and songs like tliese, are sun?,' 
on all kinds of festive occasions. In I’aris these /e'fa 
are sometimes held on a large scale. Tlie linkers, 
shoemakers, and carpenters of Paris hold their respoc 
tive /efe-days, and sometimes invite joumeymeu of 
other societies to a ball. One of the important ones 
was held in the JRue de Sevres. Hie celebration is 
opened hy a banquet, the Mother of the society being 
placed in the .seat of honour. After the banquet, 
songs of the ci-aft are sung, and sometimes the Mother 
deigns to lead off the musical part of the festivity. 
About nine o’clock large nuinber.-s of invited guests 
arri ve. These guests consist of jourueyinen of various 
trades, in their holiday clothes, and canying their 
cfdours ; accompanied with their wives and daughters, 
also in holiday guise. The qianagers of the f^tes distri- 
bute imrtuffrtelles to the adepts of the various societies. 
The ban is opened and continued with great spirit 
till midnight. The journeymen carpenters, lock 
.smiths, weavers, shoemakers, bakers, are all mingled 
together with the colours of tlieir respective societies. 
They are so many old enemies hecopie brothers. 

Perdiguier cried ' mth joy to see the sight at 
midnight. All these journeymen formed an iiu 
mense chain that reached round the ball-room; and 
in the centre, alone, stood the Mother, decorated with 
the white scarf, ornamented with the square and 
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compasses. Then Pretty-Heart-of-Salemes recited 
a composition of his own, in praise of unity. After- 
wards the Joy-of-Grenoble sang a song in honour of 
labour. Then a well-known journeyman, with a 
.stentorian voice, sang the 1 ^ song; y 9 nd 6 me-the- 
Key-of-Hcarts wrote before he ^ed;. ,r This song was 
received with tremendqps cheering^ Every man 
.shook his neighboi|r by the hand, and then the. ball 
was reopened with greater animation than ever. The 
Mother walked majestically about in heh w^ite robe, 
and with her crown of flowers, like a queen in the 
midst of loving subjects. Presi^d to sing her welh 
known song, she raised her voice, and 600 or 600 
journcymou hung on the honey of her. lips. The 
■ chorus was taken up by everybody in the room, and 
was again and again repeated ; for ,the Mother had 
.sung that, .should Prance be in danger, her children 
would be strong enough to drive out the enemy. 
Then the Mother coquettishly asked who would be 
the cantini^re, and would carry the brandy barrel ? 
And tlie COO journeymen shouted in reijly — 

** C’eat k Mfere, c’est k M6re, ‘ 

La M^ro dca campagaoiia T’ 

Sometljing after this model are the fites of all the 
societies of workmen in Paris, even down to the pre- 
sent time; nor have some of the more important 
societies lost thq old ambition of having learned 
workmen among them. It was only on the 19th of 
•January 1862, that 150 journeymen {Devoirants) met 
at the house of the Mother,, 51, Boulevard de Stras- 
bourg, to carry in triumph to the railway station the 
inonuuien.t of a fellow-workman’s genius, skill, and 
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learning. It was a learned carpenter’s chef-d’amwc, 
and it had been exhibited under the roof of the 
Mother^ to every carpenter in Paris. It was the piD 
duction of the learned carpenter Champagne, and 
was now to start on the tour of France, to be admired 
in every, town where the craft had a meeting- place. 
Here the J)evoi/i(^is and tho^Oavots were met togetlicr 
on ftieudly terms, and ip. holiday clothes, to carry a 
masterpiece of their riadej with all honour, through 
the streets of Paris, to the Pours Itailway station. 
Four yoiing journeymen carried the work on their 
shoulders, and before them, at the head of a column 
of mingled Gavots hnd Deumrants, marched, arm-in- 
arm, the Champagne, and tha Gavot, Agricol 

Perdiguier. The worknien who are still the stanch 
supporters of the old craft, and who desire to sec all 
the working classes of their country united in one 
great society, answer, when prosaic r)eople laugh at 
these procesrions: “At any rate, they keep us to- 
gether; they protect the rising generation of work- 
men a^inst the dangers aiyl privations of the working 
jouimey round France. They keep men honest ; they 
preserve the dignity of the workmen; and they ave 
outward manifestations of the strength of the mass, 
that is welded together to protect the weakness of 
the individual.” This subject has been dismissed 
with mockery l)y a number of light French writers, 
who have nCt looked deeply into it, but have been 
content to eliminate a Sorry joke or two out of the 
fantastic trades’ processions of the old time. Tire 
Kevolutiou tliat destroyed the corporations, could not 
destroy the crafts of working men ; the reason being 
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tl*at these crafts had their strong raison d’etre. ’Tlie- 
jocular writers are thrown into fits of laughter 
when they see the jonmejnneh with liis ribbon, the 
president with his scarf, and the wotfewtan's poet with 
his wliite rosette of honour; yet tBie, chief of the 
State finds no impediment in the mod®ty of these 
gentlemen, when he expresses a desire to idecorate 
their button-holes with a bit of iibbOli Have 
not the sflwaws of the Institute l:eco:h^8#;^^he ta^lor 
for the laurels they , show to the wolidji;'. 
heads, reputed to be very wise indeed, si^eme and 
plan directly death has lifted a green coat out of due 
of the forty arm-chairs ? These very wise heads will 
answer that the contest is not for the coat.- The coat 
is merely the outward and visible sign of the fact 
that the wearer occupies one of theisO forty seats of 
honour. And so the supporters bf Working; men’s 
craftg and fellowships ix^plyi when their scarves and 
colours are treated with derision. “ These colours 
are but the symbols of the honours we have Won 
in the workshop, or by aejj^ of devotion to our fellow- 
men; or by the songs in which we have, stimulated 
theni to lead the lives of industrious and Christian 
men!” 
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I'OPULAR OPINIONS AND LITERATURE- CONCIATStON. 
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KuruiNhinil! a — ^/’<W^-0urrWr«* — Mother Marre — Father Mo.saou — 

Count Madr^’a Spoeulation — The Deiimess of Lodgings — .lules Simon. 


When Napoleon in. was Prince^President of tlK* 
Frencli Republic, h(3 saw the importance of satisfying; 
the demands of the working classes of Paris. He* 
knew full well that misery ami hunger liad aciioin 
plished the downfall of IaOuIs Philippe, and that 
a French ruler, to be comfortable and secure <yi his 
throne, must b«i popular in the Quartier St. Antoine. 
He set to work aocorilingly. Wliile rival theorists 
were debating about the^ rights of labour, lie gave 
work to be done, ami placetl himself at the head of 
every practical scheme for bettf^ring the condition 
of the working classes. The excited crowds that 
had poured out of the national workshops, must 
kept (juiet, by being kejit at work. While tin* 
87,000 workmen who had been e\jiip]oyed with thi^ 
inoncy of the State, weiX3 casting about for settkMl 
employment, after the honible days of June ; the 
power was rising that was destined to give them 
prosperity; it was rising even against their will 
(they had posted on the walls of Paris their deternii 
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Ijation to have neither emperor nor king). With the 
advent to power of the present ruler of iYance, came 
prosperity to the working classes of Paris. All the 
manufacturers of fantastic luxuries set to Work, em 
couraged by the crowds of new edelHrities created by 
the Second Empire. Paris had T have 

observed, not a new hotel nor a hew but a new 

regime. Tlie last ijelgn^had been ofie bf mean thril’t, 
in a city devoted to the manufacture of Articles of 
luxury. Tlie chief of the Second Empire saw the 
mistake of such a policy ; his must be a sjpendthrift 
reign. Great works were planned, magriificent im- 
perial orders were given, and, regiments of beggars 
on horseback announced that they, would ride only 
thorough-breds. It was lecorded that the appear- 
ance of a second Napoleon on the scene of European 
politics, had at once created a great rise in the price 
of diamonds. The Quartier St. Antoine became busy. 
The stone- luasous had their work cut out for them for 
years. The old frippery of tlm ^^urfeon 
would not do for imperial splendour. M. Berryer 
now holds up the startling list of debts which 
France has contracted under the Second Empii-e ; 
hut he makes no sensation, for many of the debts 
have been coiitraetod in pumhasing new glory, and 
in developing tliose^ fanciful industiies in which the 
workmen of Paris excel. The Workmen of Paris one 
and all complain that their wagei^ are low. But they 
v/dii live by their work ; and they feel that,, while the ' 
Second Empire lasts, work will never wholly fail 
them. It is the policy of the Emperor to identify 
his name witli the glory and prosperity of France. 

VOL. 11. Q 
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He has alwajns shown that he comprehends tl^ 
imimrtwtce to a ruler, of great works, and the em 
vast masses of workmen. The Imperial 
Loan Socaety, which I have elsewhere described, is 
evidence ,pf the sagaci^ with which the Emperor 
has ijead the minds Cf Ida subjects of the working 
classes. ; The anxiety he has caught at 

the various planl:,whijch have beeja submitted to liim 
for unpioviug 6m dwellings of the Paris working 
classes, shows Jthat’ lie has watched with considerable 
apprehension,^. the great rise of house rent all over 
Paris. He %ft;grea% improved the sanitary condi- 
tion of his oiHdtaJ,a!iid he has turned'an official eye on 
ipsalubriouS; lo^ngs. The most difficult task, how 
ever, that had to be fulfilled, was that of creating new 
working men’s lodgings that could be let as cheaply 
as the 0 I 4 ones.. Many attempts have been made to 
.solve this difllcult problem, the construction of Citd- 
Ouvriferes being the. most notable. 

The idea . of establishing working men’s dUs, or 
colonies, is not of recent date. It first attracted 
the attention of influentiaf men in France, iminedi 
ately jifter the Revolution of February^. In 1891 a 
very large working man’s dl4 was completed at Mar- 
seilles. This dM consists of one long budding three! 
stories high, and includes Something under 150 
rooms, opening ; on long common corridors. The 
rooms are let furnished, and the higfiest rent appeal’s 
not to exceed 6s. per month. This dt4 is for the use 
of male lodgers excljasively. The bedrooms are 
simply and Cleanly famished, with an iron bedstead, 
a table, two chairs, a cupboard, etc. There is a 
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spacious refectory in the house, where the lodgers 
can obtain their meals at very moderate prices. 
Water is laid on all over the house. There is a 
doctor attached to the estabUs^jneht, who gives 
gratuitous advice and medicines, to the lodgOre. Hot 
baths are to be had for 2^d. St; Ahdi^ttme repoits 
that notwithstanding thpe aidy^tf^ ca^’*’ 

with which the establishment waa hept, it ytas found 
difficult to persuade working men to take up their 
lodgings in it; and by this time I have ho doubt, 
that it is filled, not with working men for whom it 
was originally intended, but with members of that 
large shabby-genteel class that so greedily pounces 
upon everything that is cheap. Where this class 
appears, the working man is hot to be found. , 

The idea of especially of for tho working 

classes, was extremel^ popular some fifteen years 
f\go. ^ Monumental colonies for working men were 
to have been erected in the then twelve atrondisse- 
meuts of Paris, and 6,000,000 francs were to have 
been expended on the work. The Prince-President 
of the Eepublic was a ninnificent supporter of the 
greSt plan ; but, as the Swedes have it, if ** it rose 
like a star, it fell like a pancake.” It was found 
possible to build one ciU for working men, and one 
only. That eiU, no;w known all over Paris as the 
Oit<5 Napoldon, figures in the map of the capital as 
a large bi!ilding at the comer of the Eues Eoche- 
chouart, and P^trelle. It cost in the building, 
£26,000. This colony consiifts of four stacks of 
buildings, which together contain about 170 sepa- 
rate lodgings. Baths and wash-houses belong to 
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the establishment. It might most unquestionably 
have been said of the lodgings to be had in this 
colony, that they were in all respects supeiior to any 
lodgings in the capital to be had at the same rent. 
The staircases are spacious and airy. The houses 
are solidly built, and well adapted to the purpose for 
which they were planned ; nevertheless, the specn 
lation has not been proved good enough to tempt 
builders to risk money in new dUs. The workin<t 
.men have not taken kindly to these neat lodgings 
under regulations, that affect tlieir liberty of aedion. 
They will not be under the control^ of any adniinis 
tration ■whatever. They are quite alive to the ad- 
vantages which these model rooms offer to tlieir 
families ; but they do not care to have water laid on 
in their sitting-room, at the expense of their inde, 
pendence. They prefer to d^ it up to the garret, 
under the tiles, where full liberty is “ wealthy wytli a 
crust.” M. Audiganne declares his experience to be, 
after a himdred discu-ssious with working men on 
the subject, that they will not give their moral sup 
port to a general system ot working men’s coloiiu'.s. 
If these colonies are on a large scale, they must neces 
sarily come under certain niles and regulations to 
be made in. the interests of order and of health. 
These regulations displease the working men. Tlmy 
say —"We are all day long in severely regulated 
workshops under masters and overseers, whore we 
have to avoid fines and other punishments ; ami you 
wish us, when we escape in the evening from tbc 
workshop, to go to a home, on the door of which you 
have pasted another series of regulations which we 
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a>e bound to obey. You want to give us another 
master, to be called chief of the colony ; so that we 
shall no longer have authority even at our own Ape- 
sides. We have enough of administrations and regu- 
lations, and papers and limets, out of doorS and in the 
workshop ; and at home we will have nDne of these. 
Here we will continue tto enjoy privacy and inde- 
pendence. Wc will not inhabit a number in an 
endless corridor; we will not enter barracks.” While 
these over-regulated ciUn are regarded by the well- 
to do working classes with decided disfeybur, large 
establishments like that kept by Mother Marr4, 
near the busy works of the Paubourgs du Temple 
and St. Martin, for the acconunodation of the poorest 
class of workmen, Aoimsh. Of this establishment 
and its origin, that famous miner in the dark under- 
grounds of Paris, Privat d’Anglembnt, has given a 
most amusing description. 

The husband of Widow Marre was an old soldier 
of the imperial army. After the peace, when many 
ol' the scattered soldiers, of Bonaparte, having laid 
asi^e their arms, were earning a crust for their old 
age, l)y following little barrier trades of all descrip- 
tions when heroes of the Old Guard were selling 
cakes and songs and lucifer matches at the iarrihea, 
Marre drew around ‘lum the scattered atoms of the 
imperial glory «f France. Under the old soldier's 
roof these veterans fought their battles again, and 
drank and disputed. Death has now put the 
tongues of most of these old soldiers to rest, and 
Sahre'iir d/«7T^ himself has " his martial cloak around 
him.” His “disconsolate widow” carries on the 
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business. She is tired of the glories of the Graml 
Army, and will not have Austerlitz talked about in 
her presence. I suspect that the late SaJbreur Mam 
gave his Spouse more than enough on this exciting 
topic.' She is now entirely devoted to the ijeaceful 
duties of a lodging-house keeper, and sits at tin; 
entrance of her dilapidated, kingdom, watching the 
exits and the entrances of her strange lodgers. Tlie.se 
are amenable to no rules. Tliey would not enter a 
cM mvriilfe if its salubrious apartments were offered 
to them at one sou per diem. Imagine Father 
Moscoii, with regulations pasted upon his chamber- 
door! Eegulations, forsooth ; he answers Widow 
Marre’s applications fot rent, with a jest and a song ! 
She calls him an bid wine^barrel, and threatens to 
hold back his key u^tU he pays. Moscou is seventy, 
but he answers these threats with gallant flirtations. 
He calls the Widow Marrd, the cream of good women. 
He asks her to think for a moment what she could 
do without her old Moscou. The subject of disiiutc 
is only a balance of ten sops against the old lodger, 
but the widow knows her customers too well to ^ve 
them long credit. Moscou is a favoured one, having 
been an intimate friend of the late sabreur. 

Between a large lodging-house like that of the 
Widow Marrb, and a citd outrrikK as designed by the 
authorities, there is a wide distinction. Madame; 
Marr^ gives herself no aim of the philantluopist 
who is bent upon improving the condition of the 
poor people with whom she conies in contact. She 
has one object, and one only, in life ; and that is to 
make as much money as possible out of the poorest 
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(it the poor. Establishments like hers flourish, be- 
cause the landlords thereof Me as independent and 
straightforward as the tenant; while cit^ awmh’en 
fail one by one, because the. people' who direct them 
liave not limited themselves 8tric% to the duties of 
landlords. The Citd Napoldon is now » busy place 
enough, but it is no longer what it5f;i^tlndets in- 
tended it to be. l?o appearance of its 

model ranges of lodgings, is left. •‘:The;> doiiinant 
industry of the place appears to be gasfi^hg. On 
passing under the high gateway that is covered 
with announcements of trades carried’- bn -within, 
the visitor sees, not a vast model lo^^lii^llohsOi but 
spacious premises where carpenters and otiteisi cariy 
on their business. Roflnd the corner in the Eue 
Pi^treUe, there is an entrance to^some work-people’s 
baths and wash -houses, the only remaining aidica- 
tiornof the original plan of the ‘ Here, for a few 
sous, workwomen can have all the appliauces and 
means for washing the family lineri, and for bathing 
tliemselves and their children. Thfe establishment 
appears to flourish; It is free from the ‘Objections 
wliich the working classes of Paris make to 
ouvrih'es. At the comer of the line P^frelle, oppo- 
site the famous there is a low little lod^ng- 
liouse, where gamis for workmen are W 'bb' let. 
The house is, omthe ground-floor, the place of busi- 
ness of a fifth-rate rdtisseuvi where- the odour of 
boiling fat perfumes the air round about. A peep 
into the dark and greasy ground-floor rooms at once 
suggests to the reflective mind an idea of what the 
bedrooms that are to be let upstairs, must be. They 
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coiild no more bear comparison witli tlio wor«t 
rooms of the CiW Napoleon opposite, than the deli 
cacies of the gronnd-floor rdtissmr could bear coin 
parisoii with the daily show of delicacies made In 
Cheyet. Yet the rooms over the rdtisseur*s pans of 
boiling grease, the windows of which do not appt^ar 
to be much larger than the »paliu of a ploughman’s 
hand, pay, I am certain, good intf^L'est to the landlord. 

Jules Simon, in his speech made to the deputies 
of the Corps L^gislatif, on the IDth of last Januarv, 
touched on most of the gi'ievances of the Frencli work 
iiig classes, and made particular referemjc to work 
meii*s lodgings. He recommended to the attention of 
tl\e Imperial Government, the duty of at once 
measures to improve the lodgings of the iudustrial 
classes. He confessed that he did not like tlic 
system on which the cMs ouvri^mn was based. Th‘ 
did not desire to see working men quartenMi tq)5irt 
from the rest of the population. Tlic working men 
should live in the midst of, and mingle witli, the 
rest of the community, JThe experience of thos(^ 
who have had to deal with the insalubrious dwell- 
ings of Paris supports M. Shnou’s belief, that tlio 
class which lives hy the labour of its bands, will not 
be swept into corridors and common rooms, and be 
subject to an ad^ninistmtion, lilie the inmates of an 
orphan asylum. I believe that M Simon alluded 
to the speculation of Count Madrc, when bo said that 
a landlord had conceived the happy idea of building 
a number of houses in the Rue de la Chopiiictb', 
consisting of well-arranged rooms, where workmen 
could make a comfortable home, paying a rent 
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oS only £10 per annum. The Count’s speculation 
has proved, I am told, a very successful one. Its 
success will possibly be a lesson to the authorities, 
whi) are building new boulevards in every quarter, 
apparently on the assumijtion that no families will 
pretend to live in the pleasure capital who have not at 
least £500 per annum. The working population will 
be only too glad locate themselves in d^ent and 
healthy rooms, when these are offered to them at a 
])rice within their means, and on condttioifs that in 
no way affect their independence., M. Simon insists 
that the Government should take the question of 
clieap lodgings into their consideration at once. It 
is one, he urges, in which the moral welfare of the 
aitisan is concerned as much as his physical welfare. 
The toiler who has been slaving during twelve hours 
in some dark and murky workshop, and whose homo 
is iiv some squalid windy garret, has not the courage 
to refuse the voices of his friends who call him to 
spend liis evenings, where there is a cheerful fire 
burning, in the curtainejj cabaret A comfortabhi 
home is the best counter-attraction to the wine-shop. 
Up to the present time, however, I cannot see any 
important signs of coining improvement in the 
dwellings of tlu* Paris industrial classes. The effect 
of ay the Paris improvements is to scatter them far 
and wide, so that year after year workmen will sleep 
farther away from their work. This may be good 
strategy as far as the Government is concerned. It 
may tend to pi'event civil commotions, by keeping 
the elements of them thinly spread over a wide 
surface but it is a cruelty to the working classes 
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theinaelves. They already complain, with the bitter- 
ness of men who are suflfering, of the miles they have 
towalk to- them woidc in the morning, and from their 
work in the evening. If they had the liberty they 
desiri^ and their best friends desire for them, tliey 
would quickly (iiscover a system that would give 
them healthy and independent lodging, within a 
reasonable distance of their placd^of work. 

In a debate in the Corps L^gislatif on the condi- 
tion of the French working classes, and on the laws 
that were, necassary to their content and to their 
prosperily, M. Darimon reminded the Chamber that 
French vrorking men no longer put faith in Govern 
ment leading-strings. All they ask now from “ the 
powers that be"” is to give them liberty of action, 
that they may he able to maintain tlieir own rights 
with their own energy. The boon they crave, before 
all things, is that they may left to work out their 
own regeneratiCn. Give them liberty, say the 0])po- 
sition deputies, that they may form themselves into 
committeesj attd, by their <:ollective force, that they 
may be enabled to obtain fair wages for their lab{)ur. 
Give them the right of meeting, and they will forth- 
with inould themselves into credit and co-operation 
iissociations like those of England and Germany. 
The working men of Paris and ef Lyons have heard 
of all the advantages that have accrued to English 
. working mett from their co-operation stores, and the 
Frenchmeti demand the liberty that will enable them 
to enjoy the fruits of co-operation, like their English 
brethren. Without the right of meeting, masses of 
working men are so many helpless atoms. They are 
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a* the mercy of rapacious employers, rapacious land- 
lords, and rapacious tradesmen. They are underpaid 
for their work; and then, again, toir insufficient 
Avages are wasted in undue payments fot rent and 
food. It would not be diffiotilt to ednyince the 
intelligent working men of Paris' of ;the enormous 
advantages they would derive fifom tl^’ adoption of 
the English huildiflg society system j could 

not possibly adopt this system in the present state 
of the law with regard to them; THie ‘ Imperial 
Government pretend that the preset law on coali- 
tions was framed for the benefit.of the artisans ; and, 
in order to give a colour of truth to this pretence, 
they cunningly confound coalitiop with intimidation. 
They say that it is in order to protect the individual 
workman against the t)Tanny of a committee or a 
meeting of his trade, that the law against coalition 
was, established. Tliis is disingenuous. No work- 
ing man desires to see that part of the law which 
protects him against intimidation, when he chooses 
to work at a less price th^n his neighbour, abrogated. 
In^ England, where workmen have the right of 
meeting, the oppression of the individual by the 
mass, is punished. What the worMng memof Paris 
demand is, that they shall have the right to meet, 
and to debate and*^'range the question, of wages. 
They claim a second chamber of , Prad’hommes, 
that shall consist half of employers and half of^ 
employed, and that shall arrange .tariffs of .wi^fes. 
They demand neither to intimidate nor to coerce 
their fellow-men. They seek the right of meeting, 
not in order to harm one another, but to protect and 
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elevate one another. The Government point to all 
they have done for the working classes. It is tiuc 
that since the Kevolntion of 1848 laws have been 
passed organizing the purchase of anmiities for oW 
age; appiointing authorities to visit insalubrious 
dwellings ; establishing baths and wash-houses, and 
mutual benefit societies ; ^d giving £400,000 to 
the improvement of the dwelliKgs of th(i working: 
classes in great cities. These are all useful acts; 
but, important as they are, they weigh as uotliini; 
in the balance against the right of meeting whicli 
the working men now claim. M. Simon does not 
allow the Imperial Government to blind the eyes of 
the public to the limit which the workmen volun 
tarily put on the liberty they demand. Th(y pre 
tend to a right of meeting in order to regulate a 
fair rate of wages, and to agree among one another 
on a rate at which they will all work. Tliey do 
not want a law that shall put a minority under the 
thumb of a majority. They desire entire liberty for 
their fellow-workmen who^will not agree with them. 

Their o^ect-— and it is a laudable one is to com« 

to a general understanding among themselves on 
their mutual interests ; on tho attitude they should 
adopt towards their employers, and on the benefits 
they can confer one upon the other, by co-operatioii 
and association. Again and again tthe Government 
parried the home-thrusts of the Opposition M- de 
Pavieu, vice-president of the Council of State, was 
agreed with the Opposition that a workman should 
be free to work or not work — that is, to accept or 
reject the wages offered to him -but he should not 
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b# permitted to prevent others from accepting the 
wages he had rejected. Nothing could be more 
unfair than this manner of meeting the Opposition, 
since they never suggested for one moment, that the 
working classes of France desired a law that would 
empower them to intimidate their fellow- workmen. 
Some modification of the existing law is, however, 
just carried ; and the modification will loosen a little 
the present bondage of French working men. But 
there is little hope for their free action just now. 
They will not be allowed to help themselves. They 
desire to establish mutual benefit societies of all 
kinds, under the government of their own order. 
They are not ignorant, as I have already said, of 
what the English working classes have done, and 
what they i)romise to do. The Government will not 
willingly give up its paternal character. It will 
reacljly set on foot any combination that is shown 
to be for the benefit of the labouring millions, pro- 
vided always that it keeps the upper hand in every 
such combination. The working men, on the other 
hand, arc tired of this tutelage ; and so they are 
likely to remain for the present uneasy and dissa- 
tisfied ; and in Paris, at any rate, opposed to the 
Government that will not treat them as rational 
men. They- are opposed, for instance, as I Iiave 
already shown, to these cMs onwihres; in the first 
j)lace, on the ground that their social liberty is not ^ 
complete in them ; and in the second place, because 
these ciUs are under Government patronage, and, 
consequently, under Government surveillance. The 
men would take to cheap and healthy lodgings where 
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they were aUoiired to govern themselves, or wheje 
the s^ecul^ito Was one of J)rivate individuals. Tiic 
succe^ of Goiiht Madia's experiment shows that th« 
workingjda^ea of Paris ai-e not blind to the advan 
tages of cheap and healthy lodgings. M. Simon 
said, in his speech to which I have already alluded, 
that he was appalled as he contemplated the tuxilii- 
teotural splendours of the/afotdes^of the interminable 
new boulevaidsi M. Simon is a sound authority 
on the aoriial condition, and on the prospects, of the 
working class Of,!^ nation, fiis book on French 
workwomen was the ripe fruit of long experience. 
He wrote of that which he had seen, and of opinions 
which he had heard from the “ sufferers’ own lips.” 
He had travelled to the chief industrial centres of 
France ; he had visited the wretched homes of the 
workmen of Paris ; and on all sides he said that 
home was losing its holy influence among the ina,s8ps, 
and that, consequently, the working race was de 
generating. To re-establish the home of the working 
man, by putting comfort and the graces of education 
within his reach, yras, he concluded, the first duty 
of the French social reformer. He is appalled, Snd 
not irrationally, as he surveys these gorgeous boule- 
vard fa^odea, because he knows that behind thcii 
architectural beauties there lias been no thought 
about a homo for the courageous *nd skilful men 
, who have built them. The voice he mised in the 
IjCgislative Assembly, of which he is one of the most 
thoughtful and conscientious members, was directed 
to this the most threatening evil of the present day, 
in Paris. It was really lamentable to see the little 
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effect with which a man of his authority spoke. 
Ilis audience did not appear to see, or it may be 
would not see, the importance of his warning ; yet 
it is impossible to overrate the gmyity of this ques 
tion of rents — of this Pari# mania for . luxury and 
palatial buildings, that is day by day driyiog not 
only the absolutely poor, but ajl people of small 
income, into the iiF'st abominable holes and coiners. 
The dearness of lodgings is. a constant subjj^t of 
collversatioii everywhere. People find themselves 
driven on an Irishman’s journey through a house — 
that is, from the first floor to the attics of it, . The 
ingenuity with which families of decent position^'are 
packed, would awaken the adihimtion of the late 
Mr. Wackford Squeers. When this pressure is put 
upon the ndddle classes, the condition of the work- 
ing community must be, na M. Simon assures us it 
is, alarming. The lodgings of the working classes 
ill Ijondon are bad enough; but when we compare 
their situation and their condition with the situation 
and condition of tliose inhabited by the families of 
Paris operatives, we are ho longer, surprised that 
wh^n delegates from French trades visited liOndon 
in 1862, they were struck .with the general comfort 
they saw, London improvement Ijave not the 
exterior beauty of t^ose of Paris ; indeed, it would 
be ridiculous to, attempt any comparison between 
them. But, at least, the new arteries that have 
been made in the British metropolis, have been de- 
signed chiefly for the ventilation and for the con- 
venience of the inhabitants. It has often been said 
by ambitious architects, that London requiies the 
jTOsence of an absolute sovereign, of the Bonaparte 
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type, foT two years. He would build us boulevariJs, 
aud lay out our great sites to the best advautage. 
Jules Simdxi woidd answer these gentlemen by say 
ing, “ I repeat, with the authority of great experi- 
ence, that a great city, ^hich includes an enonnous 
population of men and women, who earn low wagos, 
should not he dealt with ii| utter disregard of their 
wishes and their necessities.” <ffo men who know 
the population of Paris, aiid the hard lives tens of 
thousands lead, the lines of palaces that have bfen 
pushed through the poor quarters on tlic south 
side of the Seine, are monstrous lumps of wickedness. 
The workmen who raise them, look upon tluun in 
dismay. The poor people on the sites of whose 
houses they arc built shift their humble houschohl 
gods farther out of the wicked city, aud wonder 
when the powers that rear these palaces, will tliink 
of them aud their little ones. While these ^greiit 
works go forward yem‘ after year, the poor working 
classes are driven closer and closer together in t]»t* 
still fewer aiwl fewer tenements that are left for 
their use. The Home, as M. Simon most truly and 
effectively observes, continually suffers, and t^eiy 
day the workman is more tempted than he was yes- 
terday, to obey the friends who call him to spend 
his evenings by the cheery and behind the red 
curtains of the cabaret 

To the list of men who have strivep earnestly to 
provide healthy and cheap homes for the working 
classes of Paris, the name of M. Puteaux (himself, 
once a working carpenter), who built, who created 
Batignolles, should be added. He died, iu April 
last,- regretted by thousands. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

• 

Tile Bvlletin du Cheap Idterfttaro—The “ Braho of BVatoe«"*— 

Madelon- The “ Little Journal”— Timoth^e Trfmm— -A Book^stall in the 
Passage Jouifroy— A French Description of a London Execution— M. 
Jaegl^Bound and Unbound Books. 

Books, as a rule, are published at a lower price in 
Francti than in England. Let me take the last num- 
ber of the Bulletin du Zibrairie, for a few examples. 

‘ (Jousin’s .History of Philosophy,” an octavo volume 
of 567 pages, is published at 7 francs; a dictionary 
of the communes of France, with a map — a book of 
740„page8 — costs 3J francs; AmM(ie Achard's new 
novel, which contains about as much matter as an 
English two-volume novel that is sold at a guinea, 

is advertised in two volumes at 6 francs : while Paul 

*> ' 

EtivaVs story, in two volumes, of 433 pages each, is 
sold at the same price. The classics and all educa- 
tional books are marked at prices that put them 
within the reach of all. Tlie best authors have been 
put forth in twopenny-halfpenny volumes. Cheap 
editions of ever}% popular authors works abound. 
Messrs. Hachette and Co. appear to send forth*volumes 
of their railway library by the score, and to desire to 
include in it, translations of the works of eveiy known 
modem author. They have issued admirable edi- 
tions, in. two-franc volumes, of Moli^re, Corneille, 
VOL. II. u 
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Montaigne, Pascal, Voltaire, and Rousseau. Tbfly 
have fatiuliarized laige masses of French readers with 
the best romance writers of England, Germany, and 
Russia. 'Their library editions are only half-crown 
volumes, yet they are admirably printed, and worthy 
of place on the shelves of the most fastidious hook 
collector. Then there is the great pamphlet publisher, 
Dentn, who issues from time tt) time, with gioat 
flourish of trumpets, revelations that pretend to have 
a very high origin indeed. He rarely asks moi-e than 
tw'o or three francs for any of the startling works 
that he puts forth. There is the busy JihniinV 
NouveUe on the Boulevards, with the equally busy 
Librairie Centrale opposite to it. Tlie temporary 
volumes wliicli are cast forth from these est!ibli.sli 
ments, and from the offices of the other cheap I’avi 
siau publishers, would astonish even Mes.srs. W. 11. 
Smith and Co., of I/mdon. Alexander Dumas aloiu* 
would occupy the entire time of one ordinarily active 
Xmblisher. But here bis copious stream is swallowed 
up by being divided among, all the popular publisbeis. 
Special publishers, like Messrs. Guillaumiii ami Co., 
are not le8.s remarkable than the distributors of light 
literature, for the cheapness of their books. PoJiti(;al 
histories and treatises, and heavy works on political 
economy, that in Enghuid would be beyond the reach 
of a poor man’s purse, are by theur placed within the 
means of every student. Again, law books are not 
marked at prices that limit their sale to the rich. I 
have before me a complete and most comprehensive 
treatise on commercial law in Franco, extending over 
500 pages of close print, and its cost is 3 J francs. 
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The cheap literature of France, then, mclude.s its 
best ami its worst authors. It comprehends Mon- 
taigne, Pascal, Paul de Kock, and the younger Dumas. 
Millions of these tenpenny volumes are spread every 
year over the country. But these volumes, be it ob- 
served, are not for the poor. They feed the intellectual 
craving of the immense middle class of limited for- 
tunes that is spreScl over the empire. They hre made, 
apparently, to be read and thrown away; for a col- 
lection of them, or of thirty or forty of them, is sel- 
dom or never to be seen in a French manage. The 
hmirgemse has a few thumbed and tattered romances, 
the leaves hanging together by frail strings, which 
she will exchange with a friend for another volume 
equally dilapidated. But a neat shelf or two of books 
can seldom be seen even in the most comfortable 
middle-class manage. Books, indeed, appear to rank 
with amusing newspapei's. They are seldom or never 
Ijound. It is tnxe that not one in fifty is worth 
binding, and it is a pity that nineteen out of every 
twenty were ever writtin. The point, however, 
wl^ich strikes an Englishman with astonishment in 
this capital, which its children call the head and 
centre of civilisation, and which a deputy described 
lately in the Legislative Chamber as the brain of 
France, is that nobedy appears to read the classics 
of his country, tior to care about having a mode 
rate collection of them ; ' although they are to be 
bought cheap enough at any book-stall. People 
talk about Montaigne, and Molifere, and Eacine, and 
Boileau, but they never appear to read them. Any 
smattering modern Frenchmen have of their best 
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authors they have retained from their school day*. 
It is in the nature of Parisians of all classes of the 
present day to 

“ Touch and go, and sip the foam of many lives.’* 

The few students among them, and the serious 
examiners of the tendencies of the time in which 
they live, deplore incessantly the direction of the 
incline down which the mind of young genera 
tion is moving. It is indeed lamentable even to run 
over the list of titles of the books, which are the 
daily literary food of all the middle and upper class 
young men of France. Morals, baser than those 
which Chesterfield preached to his son, are not even 
redeemed by the advocacy of the manners of a danc- 
ing-master. An intolerable and insolent levity, when 
dealing with things sacred and good, lightens the 
teaching. It appears to be the mission of the novelist 
to perfume the stews. He brings upon his tawdry 
scene, figures that should never meet the sight of 
honest men and women. He presents in his first 
page, a school-girl in the May morning of her exist 
ence. No rude hand has yet brushed a dew drpp 
from the rose leaves of her maiden life. The world 
and she are .strangers. She loves God and her 
parents, and perhaps a schoolfellow or two, w ho are 
as guileless as herself. We linger over the picture, 
wondering at the power of the hand that has drawn 
•so much sweetness, and W read on. Not many 
chapters have passed under our eyes, before we are 
made acquainted with company we trust the school- 
girl may never even know by name. We shall be 
grievously disappointed. The school-girl is ‘to be oi 
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this company, and the gayest and the boldest of it. 
She is to lose all maidenly grace, and to he of the 
rank and file of vice that is brigaded along the 
Boulevards. She was drawn pure in, the beginning 
only that she might stand in bold relief. When the 
artist desires to darken the shadows in a corner, he 
puts a white light near it ; the novelist begins by lifting 
his heroine out (5P the mud, and setting her in the 
midst of the splendid furniture of vice. And forth- 
with he maunders over her, wipes away the rouge, 
hushes the brazen laugh, and, for softness, gives the 
courtezan a cough. Again, his readers want a hearty 
laugh : enter Eigolboche. It is always the same com- 
pany that acts. The mise-m-scine is varied only by 
a redistribution of the furniture. The air has the 
same rank odour in it ; and so, day by day, the young 
Frenchman gets his morals and Ids wit, fresh fipom 
the. private supper- rooms of the Boulevards. ]^o 
reader who has had an opportunity of studying, or 
has been compelled to study, the recent literature of 
France, will say that this^ description of the popular 
romance now in vogue, is overdrawn. I do not in- 
clude in tins picture, it is obvious, the writings of 
men like Lamartine, Hugo, De Vigny, and others of 
their rank. The class of fiction which is the pike de 
redslance of the young French mind is in aU respects 
admirably represented by one of the recent additions 
to ib--namely, Edmond ,|tbout’8 " Madelon.” While 
a book like this is enjoyed in the salon, what kind 
of literature can we expect to discover in the kitchen 
and the concierge’s box ? When this is the study of 
the closet, what is likely to be the scene on the 
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stage? What say M. About’s countrymen; arf 
these charges proved ? W^hen the Citizen King was 
in mid-career, were Frenchmen and Frenchwomen 
the coquins and eoquines which the author of “ Made 
Ion” paints ? The pens of modem French writers 
have left us little to imagine of the easy pleasures, 
the easy inorals, the easy tongues, and the hard 
lives "of fashionable Paris. The hwoines of French 
romance . are generally married women, who live 
away from home. The heroes are noisy rouds, dashed 
with sentiment, and either rolling in wealth or .starv- 
ing in alleys. " When the heroine is not married, 
she ought to he ; that is, she ought to be, according 
to the dull notions of countiy-folk and grandmothers. 
But there does not appear to be the slightest rea- 
son why she should put down her pony-tjquipage, 
deprive herself of her suppers, her cards, and her 
company of bankers, counts, and princes, and sejtle 
into the commonplace respectability of married life, 
while her credit— -that is, her pecimiary credit -- is 
good in Paris, The jewellery is from Froment- 
Maurice ; from w'hom else should it be ? Can Dainc 
Honesty, with all her airs, her toss of the head add 
disdainful eyes, surpass the elegance of Madelon’s 
robe, or the taste of her pony-equipage ? Honesty 
owns that she cannot even keep pace with Madclon. 
Madelon is the rage. Wives and fnothem i-umble 
along the Champs-Elysdeijii^ their quiet carriages, 
and bite their lips when they see husbands and 
brothers and sons scrambling round the well-known 
blue pony-phacton. There w^as a time when Made- 
Ion, shame-faced, seldom ventured from her hiding- 
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j)lace. Husbands, brothers, and sons, who were 
among her acquaintances, hushed her name when 
modest w;omen were by; and now men find Made- 
Ion’s carte-de-visite in their sister’s album ! Madelon 
is not a creation of to-day nor of yesterday ; but it 
was only yesterday that she boldly presented herself 
to the world, and th^t wives and mothers raised 
their opera-glaaees, to see whether she was stUl 
wearing the scapegrace's diamonds. She laughed in 
their teeth, and she is laughing still; the hollow 
laugh that luns tlirough the two repulsive volumes 
before us. Let us hasten to add, that M. About’s 
work is always skilful, and in some places masterly. 
There was a picture in the Paris Exhibition of 1856 ; 
the .subject, a man burnt to death in his room. The 
roasted flesh was falling from his bones ; the man’s 
skxill, charred, veined with red and glazed as with 
the sweat of his final agony, was a horror that coidd 
not be easily chased from the mind. Tlie force and 
skill of the artist were unquestionable, and he had 
produced a scene that would make a coroner sicken. 
M. About has filled a canvas with fifty figures as 
hbrrible as that repulsive clief-dJauvre. We have a 
menagerie of wild beasts in patent-leather boqts. A 
few gentle and noble-hearted creatures show their 
noses, but they are speedily seized and rubbed in 
the diit. 

Life in the capital and^ip the provinces is described 
as alike base and heartless. One or two figures of 
old-fashioned virtue peep tlirough the fumes of town 
champagne and country beer ; but the sots laugh at 
them and triumph over them. A creature soiled 
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and worn as a cabman’s glove, puts a family of saintj 
to the rout. 

M. About has exhausted the witchery of his 
palette in painting Madelom We are presented with 
a lily, against the whiteness of which snow becomes 
amber. We approach feasting our eyes upon the 
incomparable flower, and behpld ! the author with a 
laugh, shows us a toad in the cup. 'The younger M, 
Dumas’ Laiiy with the Camellias would not sit at 
the same table with Madelon. Madelon is not a 
Jille marbre, she is a JUle de boue. About her we 
find a gallery of sensual rascals. Even for the Baron 
of Guernay, a noble bumpkin, we have but a slender 
share of pity, since he is party to an ignoble plot. 
The reader is in bad company directly he has opened 
the first volume. The bad company are, it is tnie, 
in high places : they dispose of millions ; they occupy 
lofty positions. One or two hold up a rag whipli 
they call honour, and look down with superb dis- 
dain on the canaille, but the best of them are sorry 
specimens of gentlemen of any school or time. 

The story is without b^mning or end. We meet 
the heroine in all the gaudy splendour of successMl 
lorette-^k ; and her splendour has not left her when 
we part from her. She passes through twenty fire.s, 
and not a hair is scorched. lie/ companions fall 
like moths from a candle, but she ipakes her bow 
at last, lovelier tlian when she first appeared on the 
dfcene. Heartless herself, she can break any heart. 
The noblest and most virtuous are not proof against her 
witcheries. She can make the miser open his coffers, 
and blass her while she casts the gold that was his 
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]jfe-blood out of window. The loost exemplary son 
and husband will leave his aged mother, his good 
wife, and the children whom he adores, when she 
chooses to beckon. She is on the books of the 
police, and her adorers know it, and follow her still, 
like slaves. Public men become corrupt to please 
her. All her slaves arc worldly men, whose selfish- 
ness is revolting : they all show themselves capable 
of various degrees of roguery, but the infamy of none 
is so successful as here. The Prince of Armagne is 
a dashing sensualist, with gleams of good in him ; 
and he i.s the only moderately reputable man who 
appears in the path of Madelon. But he entices her, 
out of vengeance, to dupe Jeffs, the miser and heart- 
less discounter. This fine fimr, this gallant knight, 
helps Madelon to pass herself off as an orphan of a 
noble and irreproachable house, and trap the dirty 
and repulsive usurer of Frauenbourg into a marriage, 
by means of forged papers obtained by the help of 
officials who have been her favourites. The Baron 
of Guernay — whose life at home is the only whole- 
some bit of reading in the two volumes, with its 
picturesque plenty, quiet and hospitality — is in the 
plot to palm off an old courtezan op an unpleasant 
neighbour, as the spotless daughter of an ancient 
hoase ; .so that we, have no pity for the Baron when 
he, in his turn,^s snared and ruined by the presence 
of Madelon as Madame Jeffs, at Frauenbourg. . 

It would bo difficult to obtain a companion-picture 
to M. About’s portrait of Champion. He is an 
eminently successful man. He reaches the apex of 
the pyramid, as the lizard reaches it. He begins life 
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as a fawn^a^yc»phant, and cheats the public sj 
dexteroui^^jplat he wins a Professor’s chair, wliere 
he 8hinei|pr a moral philosopher — the said philo- 
sopher puOTing his. tongue in his cheek while the 
crowd . applaud the virtue he has clothed with so 
much eloquence. He wins an heiress, whom he 
fools ; ^d she goes to the gi^ve believing him to he 
the best of men, She leaves hira«all her fortune, 
and with it he makes ius way to Parliament. Then 
he cheats his profligate nephew Gerard out of his 
heritage, and thrusts him aside as Sims-jyrifei of 
Prauenbouig- The old malm is, all this time, u 
model of the vhtues—to the world. He is corrupt - 
he is a dexterous contriver of bubble companies- -his 
soul is given to the worship of Mammon, lie be- 
grudges himself a new hat until he meets Madelon, 
when he dyes his hair, and takes a valet, and spreads 
a cloth of gold at her feet. The Jeffs, father and 
son, are misers of the most disgusting description. 
With millions, they live the life of pigs. They are 
dressed like peasants, are soaked in beer, and .scented 
with the coarse tobacco oT the country. Jeffs fils 
falls in love with Madelou at a ball given at Frauell- 
bouig, at which she suddenly appears, in the com- 
l>any of an old reprobate, Gigoult, who is passed off 
as her parent. The Prince of Armagne, whom 
Madelon has repulsed, sees an (Opportunity for 
revenge, Madelon falls ill, and at once all her 
friends desert her, ' She pawns her jewels, and is 
reduced to severe straits. At last her maid, Erede- 
gonde, persuades her to accept the brute Jeffs. 

Tire appearance of Jeffs in Paris, to maTry the rich 
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Qrphan of the noble faioily of De^id^^rus, is de- 
scribed with revolting elaboration. IW^adolon’s 
old lovers have subscribed to give a dotjSmr in her 
character of Mdlle. de Fleuras, of the St.- 

fiermain, where she has taken apartments to carry 
out her fraud on the boorish ^untiy nxiset. She 
loathes him when he. approaches her. He crawls 
from her spdendeur, to eat a two-ft»uc dinner! On 
the wedding-day, the bride and her* associates meet 
— to laugh at the bridegroom. Tlrey arrange to have 
a bachelor dinner in the house where the wedding- 
feast is given, and make the bride; promise she will 
steal out and join the riot in her wedding-dress. 
She pretends to tear her ilotmce, and escapes to the 
bachelor party, where she finds the Prince of Armagne 
— drunk ! Even the waiter at , the weddhig-rbreakfast 
casts sly glances at the bride, in memory of old times ; 
and has reason to laugh at the bridegroom 1 

Madolon, at Frauenbourgj wife of the richest man 
in tlie town, revolutionizes the place. To the sur- 
prise of her old Paris favourites, she finds Jeffs 
beamble. She makes his ch&teau a regal residence, 
add gives great feasts in exquisite taste. Jeffs is 
whipped into an exquisite, -^d gets drunk on fine 
vintages instead of country beer, ^ith the help of 
M. Chfunpion and^ Madelon (who wheedles the pre- 
fect, while the deputy obtains the dismissal of a too 
honest secretary), Jeffs is enabled to dbtain conces- 
sions from the Government, that make his fortune, 
and ruin his neighbours. The ruin of neighbours is 
distinctly foreseen ; but it in no way affects the specu- 
lation of Messrs. Jeffs and Champion. Tliey dig for 
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peat, and i^^Hprately look forward to the time whej 
their opei^b^ will do infinite harm to the Guernay 
family.' r^ien Madelon has, at last, run away with 
the ;^ron of Guernay, the inundation eomes, while 
the Gueniay family are holding high festival, and 
the enemies of Jeffs are effectually ruined. The 
calamities accumulate. M. About does not offer his 
readers catastrophe as havis primmrs; he gives a 
feast of them. Charles Kiss is killed with oiie of 
the Guernay children in the inundations ; Jeffs pire 
dies in a madhouse, “ like a lamp, for lack of spirits 
Karon Guernay’s father-iu-law opens a vein, in a 
bath! The Morgue has not slabs enough to hold 
the victims ! 

All fall or die, except Madelon, the destroyer, — 
and she ! — we talce leave of her when she is installed 
in the ancestral chateau of the ruined Prince of 
Armagne! We part from her with a feeling. of 
relief, despising both herself and her victims ; with 
the exception of the ladies of the Guernay family, 
who are quiet country gentlefolk. 

Ho much for the story and the characters of this 
romance of triumphant vice. Some of the vice 
elegant, and is sprinkled with sparks of wit, and 
happy turns of thought, and amusing audacities, 
and humorous forms of heartlessqess. Tire style in 
which so many vav/riens are presented to the pubUc, 
is ambitious. M. About, is continually striving to 
dSiy or write good things, and he succeeds- -occa- 
sionally. He is not in good temper with England ; 
and appears to delight in making his rogue-in-chiel 
(Jeffs) a brute, of British extraction. But M. About 
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is not strong wheji he is ill-tempered. He talks 
about a Lord Moon, a Lord Half-and-Half,, and Lord 
Cockney Pufiferly, " who alone oivns one hTlndied 
and twenty square miles in Cockneyshire,” and 
whose eldest son is Sir Archibald Snobboy! M. 
About apipears to believe that peers’ eldest sons are 
baronets. • 

On ground wBere M. About is at home, and where 
his humour is not obscured by his ignorance, he is 
happier. When Jeffs is at the feet of Madelon, the 
author says of him, " he did not know he was kneel- 
ing at the most celebrated station on the road to 
Clichy.” Again, “ Country-people are made in this 
way : they have their hours when they admire ^'irtue, 
and their centuries when they respect money.” 
When Madelon asked the Baron of Guemay why 
he was not free, that they might fly together to the 
end of the world, M. About remarks — “ If all the 
couples who sincerely sing the duett from ‘ The 
Favourite,’ were to pay an author's fee of a sou, the 
largest income in Europe, would be that of Alphonse 
Itoyer.” M. Champion “ dropped a tear into his 
voice as easily as he poured rhmi into his coffee.” 
M. Gerard describes how ho is very early wearied 
with the gaieties of the world. The young spark 
says to his uncle » “ I have wiped out with my lips 
miles upon miles of vegetable rot^, and I have 
swallowed enough rice-powder to re-victual a garri- 
son ; and if all the false hair I have caressed wei« 
stretched end to end, it would reach round the 
world.” Here is a humorous reflection : — “ There is 
a little of everything in human nature, as there is in 
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a mayonif^iSe pf lobster.” The^ayatice of Jeffs w 
described It had been proved that Jeffs, after 
having^ kin«lled his fire, stuck a cork In the end of 
the bellows, to save the little wind tha|<iwas left in 
them.” The following is in M. Abont's^'j^est man- 
ner : — When Paris takes it into her head %o raise a 
statue, she can never find a block of marble big 
enough for her purpose ; but when it is her pfeasuixi 
to destroy it, she can never break it into pieces that 
are small enough ” 

The parts of the work devoted to the discussion, 
of social problems and plausible speculations, am 
dull, out of place, and not new. But M. About 
could not write two volumes without putting some 
good passages in them. 

The sale of Madelon^s effects, previous to her 
marriage with Jeffs, is described with a little whole- 
some bitterness : — • 

In those days, mothers of families and young 
girls well brought up were absurdly ignorant, to a 
degree that I scarcely dare^to avow. Tliey might be 
laughed at by the learned generation which has 
taken their place. True it is, however, that as yet 
good and virtuous women Ixad never penetrated into 
the boudoirs and dressing-rooms of these ladies d la 
w/)de. They knew vaguely, by the absence of their 
husbands, tlie debts pf their sons, dr the duels of 
^heir brothers, that, beyond the world in which they 
lived there existed another world, dangerous and 
unwholesome ; but no one ever thought of lifting 
the veil which covered it : the entrenchments of tlie 
enemy were obseirvcd discreetly from afar. The sofas 
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and easy-chaira of. Madelon were innocent of all 
virtuous contact ; no modest woman had inquired 
into the masteries of her toilette; the halighty 
nostril of a patrician lady had never inhaled her 
bottles of English essence or eau de sentmr. Great 
progress was made in three days, thanks to Astolphe, 
and the sale tended considerably to fhmiliariise the 
uninitiated with* certain details. The splendour of 
Madelon’s abode was long a subject of conversation 
in many good families. The poor of the neighbour- 
hood also did not forgot to make their remarks. 
The door was open to all comers ; and the edifying 
spectacle of an ill-acquired fortune brought about 
many a result which Astolphe had not foreseen. 
Thu.s, the pretty little milliner opposite, after look- 
ing at herself some time, at full length, in a Venetian 
mirror, began to think that a young person must be 
ex(;essively foolish who should limit her ambition to 
the manufacturing of bonnets at fourteen francs 
each. Of course, the staff of gallantry was found 
gathered together, as if by the word of command, 
under the tent of Madelon. Nana, Marco, Lucie, 
Joliette, and twenty other celebrities hastened thither, 
strong in attraction, and, for the first time in their 
amiable lives, found themselves elbowing a multi- 
tude of honest wamen, who, with or without their 
husbands, were? there indulging their eager curiosity. 
From this unforeseen shock resulted a variety of 
feelings which it would seem impomble to produce 
between persons whose lives were so utterly distinct 
and divided. Until then Paris had resembled a 
laige .chess-board— honest women moving on the 
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white squares, the Madelons on the black, both sidc^ 
being separate; but the sale of the furniture con- 
fused^he game, and mixed the adversaries up 
together. The famous Nana, drawing herself up 
respectfully in the way of the Baronne x., that lady 
declared that the young person possessed remarkable 
beauty. This was repeated by some one to Nana, 
who from this moment had nothin^but good to say 
of the Baronne. Joliette, on the contraiy, tossed her 
head with an air of great contempt at the Countess 

de , whom she accused of having robbed her of 

a lover. She was not sorry to have a nearer view of 
this kind of soi-disant gi-eat lady. The Princess 

R thought Lucie Kabatjoie so divine in her 

pretty pink bonnet, that she sent to ask her, through 
a mutual friend, the address of her milliner. Two 
days afterwards Lucie sent the Princess a bonnet 
the exact counterpart of her own ; and the lady, who 
was French, but from the north, accepted the pre- 
sent ! It was on this occasion also that Madame x., 
the wife of the rich bank^^ decided to em])loy the 
hairdresser of Marco. This artist went every morn 
ing to the two ladies, each one asking news of tlic 
other. On meeting afterwards at the theatre, they 
examined each other through their glasses witli 
gracious and elegant curiosity. • Madame x. was 
perfectly au cowant with all Marc\)’s affairs, and 
always knew who the happy mortal was who assisted 
at her toilette. On her side, Marco defended the 
reputation of Madame x. at more than one bachelor 
supper. Thus it was that Astolphe brought about 
this fusion of the two worlds, which has made such 
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progress since 1841. He levelled the Pyrenees 
which separated vice from virtue. 

It would be weU if honest mothers of famili^ and 
their daughters were as ignorant now as they appear 
to have been before Madelon’s time of creatur^ d 
la mode!" It would be well, moreover, if M. About, 
who can write good things, and has wit and pathos 
at his command^ would not atterupt to make Made 
Ions subjects for circulating libraries, nor to impress 
his readers with the belief that in his own country 
some of the men are fools, but that by far the greater 
proj)ortion of them are rogues, fuU of epigrams and 
savoir-mvre. It is nine years since I lit upon M. 
About’s Tolla,” and I cannot say that “Madelon’* 
is an improvement on his Roman romance. Made- 
Ion” is a tedious as well as a harmful book. 

What songs can we expect to hear in the people's 
concert-rooms and on the people's own lips ? Man- 
uers descend. I find it difficult to select words that 
will convey to the reader a just* idea of the moml 
sentiments and the appalling coarseness with which 
“ Popular Songsters" are charged. Even at the 
o{)en-air concerts at the Champs Elys(Ses, held in the 
summer, where the attendance is never below the 
shopkeeping class, the songs tlmt are sung by the 
comic vocalists are, such as would not .be tolerated 
in any music-hall in London, France is particularly 
rich in j)opular songs, as every, reader will , agree 
who has examined the well-known illustrated edition" 
of Chants et Chansons Populates de la Prance.*' 
In a great many of these the muse is not straitened 
by Puritanic stays. The songs of more recent date 

VOL. IL s 
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vrhich hav^ lingered lovingly on the lips of tli.. 
people— th(^i9 of ©npopt and othera of his class 
have^t been cOaJset than ^ose which make mrt 
of the acknowledged 'National collection. The pati i 
otic sopga, arid the drinking songs, and the militaw 
S the score, from thos; 

tte hw of the Place Ventldme an,! 
the cap of Hro l^eaud, to that, which glorifies th, 
fonr^sons jvine. It is when the lyre is t«ue,l l„ 
oonuc injures that sire is repylsively coarse. Tin. 
connc_songa Of the people must be heard; in an 
ilinglisn pfige they cannot be described. 

.o, *here is abundant good rea<liiL 

wthin r^i of the poorer classes ; but this i.s ii,it 
the residing .which they ate trained to eimn-. Tho\ 
have toe free- libraries, like that by the Puntlieon. 
But, the great mass of readers of the working chws 
see little mote than their cheap newspaper, and sonm 
one or two of the mass of halfpenny jonmals which 
f of Paris. The working cla-ssp. 

0 a^ have for a Very long time been acenstomed 
to get their nevts daily. The nS't^c/e is to be had at 
ev^ vtoc-sh<^; tod they have the PetU Mr 
’(kfoch they can buy every even 
mg. 3m little nriwspapek is not allowed to issu»' 
any pol.xtiM- intelligence; but it publishes all th,- 
social ne\^8, togetW litei^ry contributions from 
^ ^ opening article, signed 
^ mo nee Triaun;.- is,a lively essay on some jiaas- 
mg event. Taken ^tegether, the « Little Journal ” 

18 good reading , for its 120;000 subscribers. The 
penny hterary joumahs, however, are the main 
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i^tellectual*food of the people. Most of these jour- 
nals resemble in form, the Loudon journals. Their 
contents consist chiefly of highly-seasoned ronjances, 
the plots of which turn on viafious ..crimes and vices. 
They have, with hardly an exception, a woodcut 
under the title, that illusttates one of the stories. 
In the Passage Jouffroy there is R ve^ large stall 
devoted to the sale of these publications. A glance 
at these illustrations for one week, as they lie along 
the newsvendor’s board, will give the reader a slight 
idea of the avenige contents of the ^French people’s 
clieap journals. The Ruche Paridatne has a drawing 
of a lady who is leaping from a carri^, into the 
arms of a gentleman. The picture is tsuggestive, 
inasmuch as the gentleman holds a revolver in his 
hand ; while in the distance are two mfSans, each 
holding a gown. Next to this journal lies, L0 Veil- 
Me^Parmennes. Tlie illustration here, is to a romance 
entitled " The Mysteries of the Demi-Monde.” A 
lady stands in a tragic attitude, with a pistol in 
each hand, one of which is levelled at the head of d 
negro footman. The Iftdy is surrounded with all 
Mie elegancies of Paiisiau life; End she is resenting 
the audacious admiration of the negro. The next 
door neighbour to the Rtiche, h tlie SihsU 
The picture is still one of crime. A rag-picker 
from a gloomy corner, is watching the retreating 
figure of a villain, and promising himself the plea- 
sure of giving him up to justice. Tlie Journal du 
Jeudi, which lies next in the rank, gives its readers 
a fair illustration to one of Dumas’ romances. The 
P ante Temps has a quiet illustration, but includes one 
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where a man ia attentively examining thi point of ^ 
sword. "We now approach the Journal pour Tons. 
It is ^haps the most important of all these popular 
periomcals, and, I om happy to say, appears to be 
the best conducted of them. Its contents include a 
translation from Dickens, a description of a paper 
manufactory, and other useful reading. It includes 
also a romance by Xavier de Montepin, in wliich 
there is a grossly ignorant English caricature. Next 
in the rank lies a periodical called Les Bans Bomam. 
The drawings sy^est strong interest in the stories. 
In one, a soldier, with a torch in one hand and a 
pistol in the other, is advancing towards "a pagoda. 
He heads chapter entitled “ Tlie Nest of Mur 
derers.” In this same number there is a second 
illustration which pictorially describes an exceed 
ingly 'lough group of smokcre; one of whom is ob 
serving to his companions that he thinks they are 
coiners. Roger Bon-temps comes next ; and with a 
startling illustration to a tale equally startling. The 
picture describes a group of great folk of the olden 
time, in gala dress. It is a bridal ; and in the centre 
of the happy crowd appears a gigantic jumpinjl 
skeleton. We turn from the skeleton to the strangest 
picture of all, wliich decorates the front page of 
L’Omnibus. It is an illustration to a romance by 
Pierre Zaccone, entitled “ Lcs Misdrahlcs de Ixmdres.” 
The artist pretends to give the French public a true 
idea of an execution in London. ^ An old-fa.shioned 
gibbet, simply a beam standing out from the prison 
wall ! From it the figure of a man dangling in the 
air by a short rope ! His feet almost touch the plat 
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form, and are above the platform; so that it is not 
easy to conceive how the executioner, who is leaning 
against the upright beam of the gibbet, and is''Wrk- 
ing at the crowd, contrived to perform his duty. 
Behind is a prison door, with a festoon of chains over 
it. Round about is a fighting crowd of blackguards, 
all in broken, brimless hats. It would riot be easy 
to draw a group of modern figures less like English 
people of any class, than these ; nor could the most 
imaginative artist easily conceive a scene, purporting 
to represent a London execution, less like it than 
that presorted to the readers of L’Omntbus. The 
ignorance displayed in the drawing is - mild and 
iiarmless, however, when compai-ed with that of M . 
Zaccone. I will do this writer for the million the 
justice of observing, that his pictures of London and 
Londoners are not more extravagantly false than 
th(«e of the majority of his fellow-writers in the 
lialfpenny journals. Even in the Journal pour Tom 
the errors regarding us are inexcusable. When the » 
reader reflects that it it from tliesc journals the 
nyissca of the present French generation derive their 
knowledge of foreign institutions and mariners, 1 
think he will agree with me that the ignorant mis 
takes committed against us by popular French writ 
ers, and always to* our prejudice, are to be deeply 
lamcutod. So thorough is their misconception of 
our natiomd spirit; so complete is their ignorance of 
our laws and social customs, and so ridiculous are 
their ideas about our houses and streets and cities ; 
and so evenly spread over the mass are all kinds of 
prejudices unfavourable to us, that were these French 
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writers about England banded into a society for tk- 
general diS’usion of ignorance, they could not ini- 
prov^upoli their present method of distributin^r 
darkness, and sowing harmful eirors in it. Let me 
afford the reader a specimen of their ideas about 
England of the present time, which M. Zaccone 
gives to the thousands of leaders of L'Omnihiis. It 
will be seen that this teacher sets fo work witli tin? 
air of an authority. In a romance, which he takes 
care to inform his readers has never before been 
published, and the translation of wliich is \n\h 
hibited, he pretends to paint the haunts 4 |^he habits, 
and the lives of the bad world of London. 

Tlie story opens in June 1842, in Paris. We are 
at once in the presence of a ilucliess — the Ducliess 
of Frileuse. Tlie author has not written many lines 
liofore he has hit number one at the Englisli. A 
quantity of newspapers lui near tlie duchess. They 
are English papers, and they are described as the 
gigantic product-s of Briti.sli typoginphy, which 
show more of the pride#thau of the intellectual 
.strength, of the English/’ The duchess is one pi' 
those autocrats with a mystery, in whose society the 
amdcTfjcs and other humble readers of France, cle 
light. She suddenly throws down a newspaper, 
screams, pulls the bell vioientl;f, and commands a 
valet to order post-horses to start within two hours 
•ibr Calais. The valet is, moreover, bidden to go 
instantly, that he may amve time enough befoin^ 
his mistress, to order a special boat to cross to 
Dover. Of course money is no object with the 
duchess. She throw^s a thousand pounds’ worth oi 
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Ittiiik notes at the valet, and bids him begone on his 
ormnd. The next day the duchess was in London. 
She at once took a cab, and drove to a placo^^hich 
tlic author describes as one of the principal prisons 
of London. A man was to be hanged on the mor- 
row,, and tlie duchess must see him before his execu- 
tion. She addresses herself to {;he prison doorkeeper, 
lie informs he^*that it is not in his power to mjcord 
Iier an interview with the condemned John Slick. 
One person, and one only, has the right to gr^nt her 
this favour. That ijorson is the Attomey-Geneial, 
wlio, a(jcording to the door-keeper of Newgate or 
Horsouiongcr-Latie Gaol, as the case may bo, lives 
within live minutes’ walk. Tlie duchess at once 
repairs to this legal functionary, but, writes the 
a iithor, “ the Attorney was inflexible and John 
lllicic was to be executed on the morrow morning.! 
Up alone could tell the duchess where her lost child 
was. Was he t(t cany the .secret to the grave with 
him ? Having put the duchess in this strong posi- 
l ion in a London hotel -• --enter a little shabby man in 
black with a white neckclotli. He announces him- 
self as ]\I r. Lony. He is a pliysician without prac- 
tice, aiul euTUs a little inouev. by making himself 
useful to foreiguors iu London. He informs the 
duchess that he l]^id followed her to the prison, and 
afterwards to •the house of tlui Attorney- General- 
lie knew that she had been unsuccessful iu her 
applications to sep John Blick. But he could help 
her to speak to the malefactor, if five minutes’ con- 
versation would be enough. The duchess, having 
t>nly /)ne or two questions to ask, declares herself 
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satisfied with Dr. Lorry’s proposition, and acconv 
panies hinl forthwith to the residence of the cxccu 
tione]^ London. On the way the doctor discovers 
his plan. The executioner wiU cut down John Biick 
five minutes before the appointed time, and cc.rry 
the body off to his own house, where, with a subtle 
cordial, the doctor undertakes to restore the mnr 
derer to life for a quarter of an hourfin the presence 
of the duchess. The duchess can hardly believe in 
the success of this enterprise ; and when the rciaiicr 
is informetl that the lady is described as being mo.st 
familiar with London and with Jjondonors, he will 
not be astonished at her incredulity. However, 
Di*. Lorry vanquishes her hesitation, and assures her 
that success is only a matter of money. The hang 
man will want a substantial bribe. The duche-ss i.s 
ready to give her fortune, but Dr. Lorry behevos 
that the hangman will be content with something 
less than that — ^the duchess’s income being four 
thousand a year. The duchess enters the house of 
the hangman, and remains half an hour with him, 
when she reappears, and Dr. Lorry asks her whether 
she has succeeded. The duchess replies that the 
hangman has consented, whereupon l.)r. Ijorry re 
marks, "Truly, he is the most honest man in the 
three kingdoms; I know more ihan one, in the 
Strand, who would not have done so ‘meritorious an 
a<;tion.’’ Tl)e duchess returns to rest, at her hotel. 
On the morrow, while crowds ^surrounded John 
Blick’s place of execution, the duchess repaired to 
the hangman’s house, at the door of which she met 
Dr. Tiorry, who gave her a bottle of the wonderful 
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iigiixtiire that was to restore the hanged man to life. 
The position of a London hangman is, according to 
the writer, one of dignity and affluence. A^valet 
opened the door to the duchess and Dr. Lorry, and 
conducted them to a gloomy apartment with a vaulted 
roof, lighted by windows ten feet from the ground. 
In the centre of the room was a massive granite 
table, with bencKes covered with leather, ranged round 
it. The walls were bare, save at the end of the apart- 
ment, where a crucifix was suspended. The duchess 
knelt before the crucifix, and prayed. Presently the 
approach of a vehicle is heard, and then the heavy 
steps of men sound outside the door. In another 
minute two valets ai)pear bearing the body of John 
Blick, whi(;h they deposit upon the granite table. 
The liangman follows, observing everything, with the 
proper attention of the master of the house. Then 
he jAimed to the duchess and said, " My lady, I have 
faithfully fulfilled our agreement. The hanged man 
still breathes. Lose no time, for I don’t think he 
will last long.” 

then bowed and left the room. LoiTy rushed 
to the door after him, and bolted it from within. 
He then apidied the cordial to the inanimate John 
Blick. A strong description of the man’s bloated 
face follows. Thtt duchess urges Dr. Lorry to be 
quick with his 'wonderful cordial. *'Fear nothing, 
milady,” replies the doctor ; Lorry knows his bush 
ness better than allJbhe titled charlatans who practise 
in the Strand and Piccadilly.” 

In short, John Blick is restored, not only to con- 
sciousness, but to a state of most useful activity. 
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He reoogoiees the pretended physician as his oi*l 
l>al, Dic-Mur. The duciiess, who is locked in the 
roomW!tJi the two men, becomes alarmed when slie 
sees them exchanging familiar nods, Blick asks 
Lorry who is this woman. At length he recognises 
the duchess. She at onee implores the malefactor, 
whom she familiarly calls John, to give her tin- 
revelations she reqtures about her Son. But Blick 
declines, saying, that while he holds the secret he 
wll always be rich, whereas if he gave it to her, lx* 
would no longer hold any command over her. Witli 
this handsome reply he orders J)r. Lony, wlio is 
now Dic-Mur, to garotte her ladyship, which order is 
promptly executed, and the two villains escape, “ in 
the twinkling of an eye,” through the high windows. 
When the hangman returns to the apartmejit, he 
finds the unfortunate duchess stretched at length on 
the ground. His first impulse is to make knuwn 
the escape of Blick to the “ Attorney the' “ Attor- 
ney ” being M. ZacooneTs way of describing the 
Attorney-General. But the cunning liangmiui nv 
fiects in time, that by reporting this escape he will 
incriminate himself, an<l so, on the morrow of Ins 
execution, John Blick is able to,resume his criminal 
career in London, without fear of being disturbed by 
the police. 

A histoiy of manners in London? caiTie<l out on 
this model, is in course of publication for the im- 
provement of the readers of L’Omnihus. The speci- 
men I have described, without the least exaggeration, 
is not more extravagantly false than many othci' 
stories with English foundations, to be finiud scattejvd 
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tiirough the cheap periodical literature of France. 
None of these sou papers can bear comparison with 
the penny literary journals of England. TlW^ are 
one or two that are thoroughly moial and instructive, 
and appeal to decent families. But the mass consist 
of romances a trifle milder and more highly-seasoned 
than those which unhappily divert French readers of 
the middle class. 

Against editors of cheap journals of the abovp 
description, I would back a humble writer like M. 
Jaegl(5 as being the more useful citizen. Some years 
ago this modest instnictor of the people, formed the 
idea of writing and issuing the codes affecting the 
various classes and conditions of the population. 
He gave a light and pleasant, and even a fanciful, 
turn to the little sou treatises which he published 
one after the other, and which he made amusing 
a S' well as instructive. He issued, in this way, the 
('ode for coneicrges, the code for married people, the 
(jode lor workmen, the code for the domestic servant, 
the code of prudence— ay, and the code of the dead ! 
Jhe code of the working man, for example, is a clear 
and amusingly written little treatise on the laws 
which affect working men. The domestic servants' 

( ode, in tlie same way, instructs them on their legal 
status in society. •One of these little books has more 
n^al instmetion in it, than any twenty numbers of 
the journals I have described. 

The conclusioH which every examiner of the 
literature of the French working classes and the 
French poor must reach is, that it cannot bear 
eomjmrison witli the popular litemture of Eng- 
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land, or with that of Germany. I mean that it 
is alarmingly defective in moral teaching and in 
accuwrt!^ knowledge. It shows no want of that 
of which the French are so proud. It is 
full of strength — of a horrible description. Wlicu 
the writer has a murder in hand, ho puts the 
knife plainly under the rcader*s nose, and the drops 
of blood stand out with a diamoncf point of light 
upon each.. The criminal of the romance is a lithe 
and muscular rascal. When rags are to be painted, 
they arc daubed into the scene witlx a cunning 
strength. But all this sinew and art are, I repeat, 
in no very hoixonnible service. No serious man who 
has lived much in the world, and has seen the effect 
fiction has on the half-educated and uneducated 
especially ; can glance through such papers as those 
which abound on the stalls of Paris, and are houglii 
up by the working classes, without protesting tl^it 
they have the seeds of evil in them. 

On looking over a Paris book-stall, or on examin- 
ing the contents of a Paris Ijookscller^s shop window, 
an Englishman will renxark that all, or nearly al^ 
the books are merely in the frailest paper covers. 
Purchasers who wisli to keep any of them, xrnist 
have them bound. They are unfit for libraries, in 
the state in which they are sold. • When tliey have 
[)assed through the hands of one or two readers, they 
are mei^ely wrecks of books. I am certain that the 
(question of cheap, strong biixditig is important in the 
diffusion of sound literature. We have acknowledged 
the use of indestructible primers for children; why, 
then, should not strong books be made for hands that 
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hpe not yol learned to read a volume daintily ? A 
book bought by a working man with the intention of 
keeping it carefully like the rest of hie propeftj^if it 
bo in a paper cover, like these IVench books of all 
descriptions, will fade, leaf by leaf, out of his posses- 
sion. More respect is paid to a bound book than to 
an unbound one. Directly one leaf has parted com ■ 
pany from the rest, a book is doomed. I have seen 
the most perplexing heap of tangled paper and pack- 
thread pointed out as representing the literary pos- 
sessions of a well-to-do family. Shakspere in such 
a condition would hardly be readable. If books fall 
into this state in the hands of ladies, they cannot 
possibly long enjoy any kind of existence in the 
rougher keeping of working men. The binding of 
even our three-volume novels, astonish French readers. 
They exclaim tliat it is magnificent — this rough cloth 
caypring ! Not being accustomed to handle botmd 
books, the roughest English volume is a luxury to 
them. The unsightly condition into which French 
books fall, after a little use, has much to do with the 
deplorable fact I have already noticed, namely, that 
ifis rare to see even the shadow of what Englishmen 
call a library, in a French home. I am sure I do not 
exaggerate when I say that in the homes of the 
skilled mechanics of England, there are, as a rule, three 
books, and three good books to boot, in sound con- 
dition, for every ragged volume to be found among a 
Frenchman’s household gods. If some enterprising 
publishing firm, like that of Messrs. Hachette, would 
issue a cheap bound library of the best French 
author?, they would tempt thousands, who now never 
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keep a book, to make the foundation o*f a library; 
nor would the State do wrong in encoimiging m 
everjt #ay, such an enterprise. Ohanning said (and 
he is one of the few English writers occasionally 
quoted in France) that a shelf of books in a poor inau’s 
home was a pledge of his keeping the peac(^ It is 
not the book that is read and cast aside which pro 
inotCvS the spread of knowledge. •'The book that 
becomes the teacher^ that sinks into the niiiid, and 
influences it strongly for good or for (ivil, and tliat 
provokes a thirst for wider and deeper knowledge* ; 
that fertiliy.es the mind and braces it ; that makes out 
of the mere labouring brute and lout the thoughtful 
and the god-like man - is the book that lies, year after 
year, clean and neat almost as when it came from 
the publisher’s hands, upon the shelf of the htimhl«^ 
student. For such use and dumtion all books sliould 
be carefully adapted. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Kn<l of the Poor- ?’uficral Pomp Performers -ITie Common Omve— Mont 
Pamasse — Organization in a Cemetery — Hichefeit’s — Retroapect ami 
Concluaion. 

The system on which funerals are conducted in 
Paris, is admirable for its cheapness and its com 
pleteness. A rajnd despatch of business is, indeed, 
indispensable; since the liours are few that pass 
1)etween the moment of death, and that of burial. 
The administration of Puneral Pomps — a privatt» 
company that contracts with the municipal autho- 
rities for tlie monopoly of all interments witliin thi^ 
20 arrondissements of the capital- is responsible for 
the due performance of the most solemn funeral 
state and ceremony at the shortest notice, as for the 
decent conduct of the pauper's five- franc funeral 
'^witliout accessories/' The conduct of the FunAal 
Pomps of Paris is a privilege—a monopoly that is 
put up to competition, on the most strictly-regulated 
terms. The contr^^ctor is bound to a printed list of 
chargers, which' he cannot exceed on any pretence^ 
whatever. Every item is in the price list of Funeral 
Pomps, down to ttie poor working man's mortuaiy 
cloth. The contractor is compelled, by his agree- 
ment with the municipal authorities, to keep five or 
six thousand coffins ready made, and distributed 
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over the 20 arrondissements, at appointed depot^. 
These coffins are at fixed prices. The contractor 
has ttp^pportunity of running up a bill They who 
choose to moke their dead relatives “splendid in 
ashes” are as carefully protected against iiupositiori, 
as the poor widow who desires to convey the remaiiiH 
of her lost partner to the common grave, with the 
cheapest decency. An adult’s coflitf is to be had for 
7 francs; and decent interment is giatuitously 
afforded to the indigent, the municipality payin^^ 
the Funeral Pomps Company 5 francs for every 
gratuitous funeral. According to M. Maurice Block, 
the municipality pay for these live-franc funerals, to 
the amount of 200,000 francs annually. By the 
contract passed between the municipality and the 
Funeral Pomps Company, the ricli, who can afford 
to have grand mass, and to spend between £30 and 
£40 on the passage of dead greatness, or dead Plutus, 
from the mortuary houses to the grave ; are coin})elled 
to give something towards tlie funeral “ witlunii 
accessories.” A toll is levied on the dead according 
to the means of the living, *and the rich are taxed for 
the poor. Yet it has been written again and agafli, 
tlie French have no poor laws ! I grant they hav<‘ 
none which rap at a poor man’s door and command 
him to give to the hungry, wli^lc they leave the 
knocker of the rich untouched. Tliey tax according 
to a man’s means of paying. Ife who can afford a 
polished oak coffin for his departed friend, can spare 
some extra francs, that shall go towards the deal 
boards w’hich are to fold the mortal remains of him 
who is dying upon straw, in the next street. „ 
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Funeral "pomp is divided into nine categories, the 
tenth being the pauper’s funeral without any acces- 
sories whatever. As I have already incille^itally 
observed in a previous chapter, these form by far the 
greater proportion of Paris funerals. A hearse (a 
black covered truck), without accessories, driven by 
a coachman in rusty black, who wears an extra- 
vagantly large cocked hat, followed by a straggling 
crowd of relatives and friends ! There is a business- 
like air about the officials of these processions that 
go quickly through the streets— without accessories ; 
but they are solemnities in comparison with English 
pau|.)er funerals. No cure walks before (for a cur^. 
(!osts IG francs), but there is no shamefaced poverty, 
no shocking irreverence in the humble cort^je. When 
an English pauper funeral is performing, the coarse 
and irreverent manner of it at once suggests the 
fainiliar linos : — 

“ Rattle Ills bones over the stones, 

He’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns.” 

I have followed many of these humble funerals of 
tlie j)()or of Paris to the common grave — this common 
^rave which the shabby-genteel dread more than 
1 lunger or other suffering. Perhaps the cemetery 
where the filling of the common gi’ave may be seen 
tt) the great(*st advantage, is that of Mont Paruasse, 
on tlic boulevard, and near the old barrier of that 
name. The visitor'is always warned of his approach 
to a Paris cemetop^, by the establishments of th*e 
sculptors of inoiiiiinental marble and stone, and by 
the vendors of Irmnortelles, whose sheds and yards 
line the way. Close by Mont Parnasse are stately 
voiJ II. T 
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recording stones, and near them stacks of the black 
wooden crosses destined to figure in semed ranks 
over tile? common grave. Some of these establisli 
mente, which do a marvellous business on the 
des Morts, on the Ist November, have peculiar and 
sombre signs. Thus one that is almost opposite the 
eiitmnce of the cemetery, is inscribed “ Au tombean 
du G^m^ral Foy.” It is cold woatker enough, but 
the women are sitting outside a white and black 
house wn^atluiig immortelles. All their business is 
with Death. Their establishment includes, as the 
passer-by is iftformed by means of a great sign-board, 
a provisional tomb for the reception of bodies. TIio 
trade ap|)ears to be a brisk and j)rofi table one, and 
the sawing of tombstones is perpetual. All the day 
long funerals are passing ; and the great majority of 
them travel along the silent lu’ghway of death w ith- 
out accessories” to climb the steep ground of the 
cemetery, to that broad, open ditch on the brow of 
the hm, which is the common grave of the poor. 
About an acre of this grave is covered in and thickly 
studded with black crosses, ^planted near the resting 
place of the dead, whose memory they are intended 
to honour. Every person who has spent half-an-houi 
of a busy morning at the mouth of a common grave, 
win agree that it would be almost impossible for the 
grave-diggers to plant the crosses exactly over the 
coj 06 ns, the position of which tliey are intended by 
sorrowing relatives to mark. The rapidity with which 
the grave is filled is at first very startling to the 
sensitive mind. As the funerals come to the edge 
of the broad ditch in rapid succession, the coffins are 
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j^ntly slipped down the steep banks, and are arranged 
at the bottom by the grave-digger, who adjusts them 
with a keen eye to the economy of space.* .from 
above the ditch is continually filled in, so that the 
earth just covers the last comer. Bound about are 
groups of men of the Funeial Pomps, in their dingy 
grey, with their craped glazed hats, chattering with 
the cemeteiy gmmlians in their light-blue livery; 
while the empty hearses stand at rest for a short 
time, in picturesque confusion, before starting back 
to town for a new load of mortality. At hand is a 
somewhat capacious sentry-box, whicfi is the offi- 
ciating priest’s retiring-room, where he sits winter 
and summer, ready apparelled to perform the last 
offices over the dead poor, who late and early come 
rumbling up the hill “ without accessories.” 

I remember that when the present Emperor first 
att^iined power, some effort was made to abolish 
this common grave, and to give a separate resting- 
place even to every pauper. But the plan, it would 
appear, was found impracticable, since it was not 
adopted. I conclude tiiat a system of separate 
^ves was fomid impossible, because 1 know that 
there has always been a strong feeling among the 
people against the Fosse Commune. There is, in truth, 
something very rejyignant to every sensitive nature 
in this packing or stowing away of the dead in a long 
open ditch. The observer can satisfy himself at a 
glance that a greaj deal of space is saved, and h!i 
will not fail to see also, the bitter price of the eco- 
nomy. The packing and the hurrying, and in a 
short time the positive uncertainty as to where the 
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remains of the dead husband or the dedd child lie 
give new poignancy to the grief of the bereaved, and 
take Xrofn the solemnity of the grave. Littl(5 streets 
are arranged where the common grave has been filled 
up ; and the mourning poor come to fill up the space 
with the black crosses and little wooden railings, at 
any rate near the spot where the ashes of the loved 
one lie. Some come with flowei-s, some witli immw- 
teller; and mothers bring the toys of their dead chil- 
dren and deposit them under glass over the little 
graves, while the rich are in the stately avenues hard 
by, shut in their private chapels. 

The French taloit for organization shines about 
the grave, as in the busiest liaunts of men. Tliese 
monument builders and carpenters of black crosses, 
and weavers of funeral wreatlis, belong to well 
considered organizations. They contract for grave 
flowers, and tout at the doors of the Mairies, wh^cui 
deaths are registered. Their trade is adapted to the 
convenience of the poorest, and they are apt makers 
of profits — even out of the common grave. Tlien^ 
are tariffs for flowers, and fiie mourner who does his 
own gardening over the grave of his beloved, will finfl 
that the regular charge for a can of water is one sou. 
Then, hard by, is there not Kichefeu's ; where the 
funeral meats are ever ready, and where there is 
generous wine to console the mouHicr ? From the 
great grave upon the liill, groups of friends who 
have followed some companion or acquaintance to 
his last rest, are to be seen strolfing to tlie wine and 
bread and cheese that are usually part of a funeral 
ceremony. 
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In the old time the dead were buried in Paris, and 
in the heart of Paris. The Marche des Inpocents, 
for instance, was formerly a cemetery. But Intra- 
mural burials have long since been abolished, and 
now the dead of Paris are carried to the three great 
cemeteries of P^re-la-Chaise, Montmartre, and Mont 
Parnasse. There are, moreover, ten small cemeteries 
ill the outskirts, like those of Passy, Auteuil, etc. 
The Company of Funenil Pomps is bound to give up 
a certain percentage of their gross receipts. Half 
of the sum is given to the parish of the deceased, 
the other half being reserved as a common fund^one- 
fiftli of which is handed over to the Archbishop of 
Paris, wlio is bound to distribute it, in concert with 
the Ih’cfect of the Seine, among the most necessitous 
parishes. Here, then, is another tax in favour of the 
poor — a tax that realizes between £5000 and £6000 
per annum. 1 find by the last calculations, made 
for a period of ten years, that the mimbem buried 
ill the three great Paris cemeteries were placed 
thus : — 1595 in perpetual graves, 4670 in temporary 
graves, and 22,024 in the common geneial grave. 
The average numbers of funerals of the various 
classes for tin? same period were: — 27 funerals of 
the first class, 83 of the second, 270 of the third, 
441 of the fourth, 1100 of the fifth, 2865 of the sixth, 
2351 of the sevenlh, 51 of the eighth, 298 of the 
iiiiitli, and 14,778 without accessories/’ This caj- 
culation does not include funerals from the hosifitals, 
asylums, or prisons. 

And so I bring my inquiries into the condition of 
the Poor of Paris to a close. I have endeavoured in 
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these yoltuhes to set before the reader, in a candid 
iupaitiil spirit, al) I have been able to see, hear, and 
learifon thie grave arid most important subject. Leo 
L^pds observed some time back, in a number of 
l^e jp^aro, that “ while the Government will allow 
dhly half a kilogramme of gunpowder to be sold at 
once to one person, the unlimited sale of ink is per- 
mitted.’’ Tliere is danger, and not* a little some- 
times, iii the spilling of ink ; and none can feel the 
deep responsibility of holding this subtle fluid at the 
end of a p^j more acutely than the writer Avho is 
called upon to describe the results of his experience 
of the liardly-rtasked, and |)oorly-paid, thousands of 
a great city. The rash expression of opinion ; a too 
credulous ear that accepts every statement, may 
spread abroad errors tlyit will lead to evil ; whereas 
the mission of the inquirer was to put forth the 
truth, that, however humble the voice which utters 
it, has life in it, and will endure and bring forth 
good fruit. I believe that throughout my laborious 
inquiry I have taken all the care it was possible to 
take with the view of coming to an impartial judfj^ 
ment. After having set Irefore the reader a full 
account of the earnings of the Paris working chisses, 
as stated by themselves, beginning with the higlie.st 
skilled workman, and proceeding down to the old- 
clothesman and the maggot breeder,* I made a study 
o/ the machinery of the Assiistance Puhlique of I’aris. 
^is‘ institution, or system of relief of the po<jr, 1 
found so utterly unlike our English system of relief, 
that I did not hesitate to occupy considerable space 
in setting every branch of it before the English 
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Reader. I should indeed be ungrateful 1 to 
part from this subject without having borne my tes- 
timony to tlie readiness with which I havers been 
assisted by all functionaries, whether high or low, 
connected with this department. The Minister 
of the Interior and the chiefs of the departments 
under him ; the Prefect of the Seine, and his secre- 
taries ; the Difector-Cleneral of Public Assistance, M. 
Armand Husson, and his chief secretary, M. de 
Cam bray; have made my labours in their depart- 
meiita, pleasant as well as comparatively easy; and, 
should my explanation of the system of poor relief 
in Paris tempt other inquires to follow in my foot- 
steps, I am sure that I can promise them beforehand, 
that they will be received and helped with that 
tiourtesy which lias so long been one of the delightful 
l)arts of the French character. 

• I deemed that I should not have completely per- 
formed the task I liad undertaken, if I had confined 
myself to an account of the machinery of the Paris 
Assistance Publique. l^therefore proceeded to visit 
all the important public establishments that are 
under M. Husson and liis subordinates. 1 gained 
in this way, opportunities of judging the Paris regu- 
lations for the relief of the poor, by their results. 

I have set before^ the reader, if not finished, at least 
tnithful, sketches of the interiors of houses of help ; 
of asylums for the aged and infirm, and of nurseries 
for abandoned children and the offspring of hospital 
inmates. 

I discovered a strange contrast between the admi- 
nistrators of public charity in Paris, and the distri- 
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butors bf parocliial charity in London. I found tl(ji 
former doing their spiriting most gently, and filled 
with4the most lauclablo anxiety not to degrade to a 
chronic condition Of pauperism, the poor whom they 
wore called upon to help. Tliey were strongly in 
fees^r of out-door relief, that left the person relieved 
-iU'/a ; jwsition to help himself, and to recover lii.s 
4ioito?dietatus in society. The truth fhat lies at the 
bottom :of tlie striking difforeueo wliicli un(loubt<*tlly 
exists, between the poor relief of London and that 
of Paris, is tliat hero relief is distributed by tlve kind 
hands of Christian gentlefolk. .Here, nearly all 
ladies of good position are more or less engaged in 
tlie active distribution of charity ; and in the giving 
of that precious and cluistoning relief, which flows 
from a kind tongue; and from the work of gentle 
hands. While making the^se fe^w concluding roflee 
tions, I liglit by accident upon fresh examples io 
illustrate the difference I see between London and 
Paris poor relief. I see a lletliiial -Green shoemaker 
too far weakened by consymption to (jontinue his 
calling, attended in his poor home by his wibs^^ 
livery hour's attention she gives to him is taken 
from her work of boot closing; and the proc(;eds 
of this ill-paid toil are all the means left to tlu* 
family. A little relief will keep tVe home together ; 

but ill Bethnal Green this is not to* be had. The 

« 

family suggest a plan tliat must have cost. the dying 
workman many a pang. Will tlij; parish take him 
into the house ; leaving the wife in the little home 
with her child, to continue her work of boot-closing ; 
by whicli, at any rate, two mouths can be ‘tilled 
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.^mellow ?’ The workhoiise arfthoriti&i ^ 
all in the union or none. I have only to.tuiH the 
page of the same newspaper, to find that in*ai»ther 
direction, London parish authorities are not less 
unkind. Starving workwomen apply to the Worship 
KStreet police magistrate for a trifle from the poor- 
box, because they have failed in their endeavours to 
get enough to*?at, by making slop-shirts at the rate 
ol‘ eighteenpence per dozen. What is their report t 
Why, that the parish authorities will give tliem 
nouglit unless they go into the workhouse. Were 
they Taris workwomen, were the KethnaLGreen shoe- 
maker a Paris shoemaker, out door relief would be 
willingly given, together with comfort and advice 
as to the future. For here, public charity does not 
work by fitful impulses, but under well-regulated 
(joutrol ; and it los^s none of its fervour by its sub- 
jection to order. 

Having thoroughly examined the system, and the 
working of the system, of the Assistance Publique, 
I directed my attention^ to the actual condition of 
jhe Paris working classes, and to the rival systems 
of great and little workshops. I quickly saw that 
tlu*. most hichMjiis developments of reckless compe- 
tition Had told on the condition of the Paris labour 
market, as they ^ had on tlie I/mdon market. I 
found the swe&ter and the slop-worker ; and, almost 
eveuywhere, the more skilful, or rather, the acuter 
workmen, making })rotits by taking work at a v^le 
juice, and paying starvation wages to fellow- work- 
men for it. These small employers, who have little 
or no capital, and who can command work chiefly 
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liitoui, anif had occasion to note what had been 
done by great firms like the Alexandres and the 
Barbediennes, for the improvement of the condition 
of their artisans. In some cases — indeed in most 
cases — the masters were the heads orinutual benefit 
societies, arranged on the ingenious Govennneiit 
principle -r- namely, of taking the savings of tlie 
working classes out of their own hands, and giving 
them into the custody of their employers. A few 
mulers may remember that, during the strike of the 
London building operatives, a certain society, impu- 
dently called a Mutual Benefit Society, was exposed. 
The society to which I refer was the creation of a 
very eminent firm of railway cq^itractors, who had 
drawn up niles and regulations under wliich tly^y 
deducted a certain percentage from the wages of 
every man whom they employed. These deductions 
formed ^ sick fund. No pan, however, could de- 
clare himself on the fund who was prostrated b;^ 
rheumatism. No account of the money received 
or the money paid, wa^s given, or was even held 
to be due from the employers to their men. Again, 
directly a man was discharged ^by the firm, he 
ceased to have any claim whateveif upon it, even 
after he had been a forced weekly contributor to it 
foV years. It was stated, during, the effervescence 
consequent upon the London builders’ strike, that 
the firm on whose works this compulsory benefit 
society existed, had gained some thousands ot 
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pounds by it, I believe it abolished after a 
syere struggle on the part of the men. It was fre- 
gently instanced by the advocates of tlie work- 
ing builders’ cause, as a most reprehensible exercise 
of authority ; and there can be no doubt in the 
mind of any impartial person that this irresponsible 
society, to which men were forced by their depend- 
ence on their employers to subscribe, was a gross 
outrage on their independence. This society, which 
could not bear the light of day in England, was, 
howej^^cr, only too feithful a copy of the benefit 
societies that exist in the laige manufactories of 
Paris. These manufactories, notwithstanding the 
tyranny which is (exercised in them, arc more advan- 
tageous to the working -classes than the small work- 
shops in which only four or five ^len are employed 
by masters, who are working men themselves. There 
are, indeed, a few great manufacturers who have 
dealt witli their workmen in a liberal and enlight- 
ened spirit ; and in the front ranks of these it is but 
bare justice to place JVpI. Alexandre and Sons, of 
Ivry, the renowned harmonium builders. 

Having examined the condition of the Paris labour 
market, having seen how the unfortunate people who 
could find no work were relieved, and having visited 
the chief asylunjp of Paris, I deemed it my duty to 
touch upon tlfe food of the poor of this capital. 1 
found that cheap food, and very cheap food, was to 
be had in abundance; I discovered sagacious pur- 
veyors of pennyworths who, without having the least 
pretension to be regarded as philanthropists, were 
carrying on a most flourishing trade in all kinds of 
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'-^^tritf t)Kf ijgliilrlirihmont of clieaj) l<it- 
OT'ensi for the poor, require some little additional 
^eucouragement to decide tlieiii to vei^ure, let tlieiu 
visit Paris and examine tlie economy wliicdi pro 
sides over tlie jireparation of food for tlic poor. 
There is no reason why tliis economy should he 
introduced into London cookery, and why, since the 
materials are more abunrlant, and are on the whoh^ 
cheaper in London; capitalists sliould not drive a 
good profit from model cook sliops for tlie ne.cessitous. 
I see that an establishment for the supply of cheaj> 
c.ooked food has already been successfully started in 
the Now Cut, under tlie title of the Survey Cooking 
Depot. At this depot soiii)S and other dishes at Id. 
are sold, and wdth considerable profit. Its week’s 
returns show an investment of £106, I Is. 9d. for 
food, which returned, even at the low prices at which^ 
it was re-sold, a gross gain of £145, 18s. Od. The 
profit on this transaction, after deducting all ex 
penses, was a fraction over £11. Tin’s depot has 
been in existence six months, aiKi .is now a flour 
ishing conceni, in the centrci of one of the poorest 
districts of the British metropolis. Great quantities 
of wholesome broken food are ev(;ry day wasted in 
London, that would be used in Paris. All this might 
bo gathered together and retailed at an extraordinarily 
low figure, so that every man with a penny in his 
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pocket, mi^t be able to get a healthy stomach-full, 
ft A painful, unquestionably, to think that there are 
i j^dreds of pegple round about us, to whoTn*tli^ gre- 
pamtion of the broken food from our tables would be 
a boon ; but while there is hunger in our midst, no 
particle of food that might be turned into blood and 
bone, should be ignorantly cast aside. I state a ter- 
rible but au^ndeniable fact wlien I declare that 
enormous quantities of material that would give 
comfort to siilftiring human beings, are cast into the 
masli-tul), nay, upon the dust-lieap. 

I have been tempted by the curious materials 
placed in my hands to dwell on the secret societies 
of the Frencli working classes. Had the space been 
at my command, I could have given the reader many 
more most interesting details I have been compelled to 
sui)press. I mightjiave described souk^ more of those 
sti’ange processions of working men’s societies which 
occasionally astonish the Paris visitor — how the 
gardeners and the coachbuilders make common pil- 
grimage on the day of Saint Fiacre, and how tlie 
former carry trees and flowers triumphantly along 
\vith them. I chose to dwell mther on the prosaic 
})art of these old institutions of the working classes, 
and to indicate the reasons and promises of the 
struggle on wliich they are engaged for existence. 
The accompliBhment of this part of my task has 
not, I trust, hecrl uninteresting or uninstructive to 
tlie great uumhers of Englishmen who must watch 
with great attention all the existing self-governing 
institutions of the various working classes of Europe. 

The literature of the poorer classes of Paris might 
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have occupied much more space than I tvas able to 
give it. There was a time when the literature oflWie 
cfasses of France was much i^iore interesli\;< 
than it is at the present moment. Tlie law^ wliich 
are now in force prevent anything like a free expres- 
sion of the wants and aspirations of the people. It 
qannot be said, indeed, that there are any papers 
which express the opinions of the wfjfking classes. 
There are, as I have shown, cheap literaiy journals 
which appeal to the tastes and passions of the 
but there are none in which their own voice is 
heard. 

And lastly, I gave ray attention to the lodgings, 
to the homes, of the working population of Paris. 
Here, again, there were no means of coining directly 
at their opinions. I could gather only from the 
failure of the cit^n ouvri^res that ^families who were 
miserably huddled in the inconvenient and up 
healthy apartments, prefer this inconvenience and 
this insalubrity, with the indopend(3nce that is the 
soul of home, to the most airy and commodious form 
of barracks. 

In parting from this subject of the Poor of Parisr 
I am struck with the remembrance that at every 
turn I Ixave found one impediment full in front of 
the reforms that might ease the condition of the 
Paris working population. There* are some things 
which the English working clashes may envy the 
gr^at and intelligent working class of I^aris. The 
Parisians may, indeed, one and alf, be proud of the 
tenderness with which they treat poverty, in what- 
ever guise it presents itself \o them. There aix? bits 
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chivfilrv ) tvfe. some of the charitable 

'■tsipniivm- ^^he J of which we have not 

:/Endunil . V Ml .;f Honour— -the ‘so^ety 

stahlisiu f u l^nd u. <.i< y |>,working men in their 
moir^int-v their own good faith for 

s('Lr s irityv - 0 tliis in our midst? 

l i .we ' terlde>lK<^^♦«, and earned out 

i > ID /h oh respects the case of 

;lie;i ' w ^ h ve only the workhouse 

i\n\A ii^ ylesM , % mu- - « aris the helpless grey- 

lieu’ k<^pt i: • the ehi' ? roof. I must be per- 
mit . Cv' stit. » ;haxj poverty does not bring 

witii ;• i. \y\A io that overwhelms it in 

i^jiiiuoii. This is my opinion after long experience. 
This is not the opjiortunity for inquiring whether 
tliat groat Eevolution, which is a daily boast in 
every Frenchman’s. mouth, brought all classes so 
closely together that it enabled the richest bom 
to undei-stand all the horrors of the condition of 
the poorest born. No man, However, who has had 
opportunities of studyii^ alt classes of French 
society, will, I am sure, contradict me when I say 
*tliat the current of human sympathy runs with a 
freer flow from one class to that beneath it, in this 
country than it does on our side of the Channel. 
There is less of the manner of patronage in giving, 
and less of tho» sfiarne of dependence in receiving, 
among our iieighbburs than among us ; so that a 
nian of the acutest sensibility may go through tlte 
twenty Paris bureaus of benevolence and watch the 
sistem tending the poor in the four or five Houses of 
Helpyrhich deiieud on ea^h bureau, and he shall not 
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onco be shocked hy fx 
one of the Paris recipients ?>[: >}, *i ;• / *PV. ^ 
ever^a feverse to t^ie medal/ > ' ^ popi 

tion of Pans are tTie”d4»^n4nM; v ^ . e 'vn>n 
They must needs be surroiyiiicJ^^; f;.i a 
great institutions, for the • ;i)ei? U . 
tlioin to help theruselvi^. % . : * 
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which a starveling’s crust f / ' v- !* 
Lil)erty. 
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